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Rebecca West, novelist, biographer, journalist and critic, was one of this 
century’s most brilliant and forceful writers. Bom Cicily Isabel Fairfield 
on 21 December 1892 she was educated at George Watson’s Ladies 
College. She adopted the nom de plume Rebecca West in 1912; it was taken 
from Ibsen’s Rosmerholm in which she once appeared. At an early age she 
threw herself into the suffragette movement and in 1911 joined the staff of 
the Free woman and in the following year became a political writer on the 
socialist newspaper the Clarion. Her love affair with H. G. Wells began in 
1913 and lasted for ten, not always happy, years. Their son, Anthony 
West, her only child, was born in 1914. After the break with Wells she 
went to America where she lectured and formed what was to be a long 
association reviewing for the New York Herald-Tribune. In 1930 she mar- 
c.o'' Henry Maxwell Andrews, a banker, and they lived in Buckingham¬ 
shire until his death in 1968, after which Rebecca West moved to London. 

Her first published book was a critical study of Henry James, her second 
£ ovel, The Return of the Soldier (1918), was recently made into a success¬ 
ful film. She published eight novels including The Judge (1922), Harriet 
Hume (1929) and the largely autobiographical The Fountain Overflows 
(1957). Her last novel. The Birds Fall Down (1966), was adapted for BBC 
television in 1978. In the mid-thirties she made several trips to the Balkans 
in order to gather material for a travel book. But her interest in the subject 
deepened and she returned to the area many times to collect more 
material. The result was her masterpiece, Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, 
published in 1941 in two volumes. In her obituary The Times remarked of 
this work, that it ‘was immediately recognized as a magnum opus , as aston-, 
ishing in its range, in the subtlety and power of its judgement, as it is 
brilliant in expression.’ As a result she was invited during the war to 
superintend the BBC broadcasts to Yugoslavia. After the war she was 
present at the Nuremberg Trials and her account of these and of other 
trials which arose out of the relation of the individual to the state, were 
published in two books, The Meaning of Treason (1949) and A Train of 
Powder (1955). 

She was created a CBE in 1949 and advanced to a DBE in 1959. In 1957 
she was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour and in 1968 a 
Companion of Literature. She died on 15 March 1983 at the age of ninety. 
In a tribute to her Edward Crankshaw wrote, ‘Rebecca West was so much 
a part of this century that now that she has gone it seems almost as though 
the century itself were over . . . Without losing heart she survived from 
those last days before the 1914 war, when everyone, herself included, 
believed that man, at least Western man, was moving fairly steadily to¬ 
wards the light, through the two great wars which highlighted the de¬ 
struction of that illusion, preserving all the time her own humanity and 
calling up, on the threshold of the new dark age, echoes from the age of 
reason.’ 
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Introduction 


IN COMMUNION WITH REALITY 

by Samuel Hynes 

“There have as yet been very few women thinkers and artists/' 
Rebecca West wrote in 1931; “that is to say, women who have not 
adopted masculine values as the basis of their work/' She could think 
of only six: Madame de la Fayette, Madame de Sevigne, Jane Austen, 
Colette, Willa Gather, Virginia Woolf. Not many women have 
appeared in the years since then that one would want to add to 
Dame Rebecca's list, for the terms she set are severe: to be both a 
thinker and an artist, and to escape the limitations and distortions 
that follow when a gifted woman adapts her talents to the world of 
men. 

The point that Dame Rebecca was making was not that woman 
artists should be explicitly and exclusively feminine, but rather that 
they should be free to realize their gifts without considering the roles 
that social definitions of gender impose. Thus in an essay on Clemence 
Dane she distinguished between a novelist who is female, and a 
woman novelist, of which she took Miss Dane to be an example— 

which is to say that she has not allowed herself to be merely a 
mirror in which to reflect life; before treating her material she has 
treated herself. She has created herself in the form in which the man- 
governed modern world, so far as it can be ascertained from its art, 
thinks woman ought to be created. In other words, she moulds herself 
in the likeness of the heroine of standard fiction. 

(This was written in 1928, before Germaine Greer was bom.) For 
Dame Rebecca, the ideal creative condition for a woman is to be 
beyond roles—to be a mirror of reality itself. Virginia Woolf was 
saying much the same thing, at the same time, in A Room of One's 
Own, when she described the “androgynous mind/' and offered as a 
definition that “it is resonant and porous; that it transmits emotion 
without impediment; that it is naturally creative, incandescent and 
undivided." 
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INTRODUCTION 


Whether one takes Dame Rebecca’s definition or Virgina Woolfs 
one must conclude that the greatest living example of a woman who 
has achieved that state, who has been both a thinker and an artist, 
and who has managed over some sixty years to express a spacious 
sense of reality, is Rebecca West Indeed, one might propose that her 
achievement is not to be located in this book or in that one, but in 
the whole—that her books combine to make one created work of art, 
the mind of Rebecca West. There is support for this view in the fact 
that the name by which she is known is itself a persona taken from a 
work of art. When a writer chooses another name for his writing self, 
he is doing more than inventing a pseudonym: he is naming, and in a 
sense creating, his imaginative identity. Hence George Orwell—a 
commonplace Christian name and an English river—together name 
the plain-speaking Englishman that Eric Blair chose to be in his work. 
And Rebecca West is another such: the brilliant and rebellious Ibsen 
heroine is chosen to replace Cicily Fairfield (a name that in itself 
seems almost too good an example of English gentility). To choose 
that name was to claim the ideas and the radical posture of Ibsen, 
and particularly his ideas about women, as one’s own public identity. 
The choice suggests an exceptional woman, willing her life to be an 
example of woman’s situation. 

One must feel some discomfort in the fact that an appreciation of 
so considerable a talent as Dame Rebecca’s should start, inevitably, 
with the problems arising from her sex. In the case of some other 
woman writers this might be avoidable; but Dame Rebecca has made 
the subject a continuing theme of her work and of her life. There is 
scarcely a book of hers that does not have in it a feminist character 
(often thrust in anyhow, simply to make a speech against corsets), or 
a feminist idea. And her own career as a successful professional writer 
has demonstrated both the problem of being a woman artist, and the 
solution to it. 

In the years before the First World War, when Rebecca West was 
a young girl in London, making a place in journalism, she was an 
active Suffragist, and her early work shows the feminist spirit of that 
time very clearly. Her first book, Henry James (1916), is at its best 
when it deals with James’ female characters: Daisy Miller, Claire 
de Cintre, Isabel Archer, Nanda Brookenham: all those cherished 
~ imesian sensibilities are treated severely, irreverently, and wittily. 

imes had refused, she concludes, “to dramatize in his imagination 

lything concerning women save their failures and successes as 
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sexual beings/' One is at first astonished that James, of all writers, 
should be convicted of being just another insensitive male, as though 
he were Hemingway or Norman Mailer, but the case is well and 
cleverly made. It is surely the first book that could be called feminist 
literary criticism. 

Dame Rebecca's second book, the delicate and beautiful The Return 
of the Soldier (1918), is feminist in another way. It is a rare kind of 
book, a woman's war novel, in which the madness and destruction of 
man's war are refracted in the crystal of a woman's enclosed, private 
life. From it emerges the antithesis that continues throughout Dame 
Rebecca's work, between the will-to-die, which is male and creates 
poverty, war, and the ruin of civilizations, and the will-to~live, which 
is female, and bears and nourishes. The Return of the Soldier is a 
small masterpiece; but it is more nearly a “woman's novel," in the 
sense that Pointed Roofs and Mrs Dalloway are woman's novels, than 
anything else Dame Rebecca wrote, and one can understand why she 
chose not to continue in this manner, after such a bright beginning. 
For it comes too close to being merely a woman's novel, and so con¬ 
firming the notions about women that exist in a man-governed 
modern world. Perhaps one might say that, though it was feminist, 
it was not androgynous enough. 

Those first two books anticipate the later work in other ways than 
by their feminism: the critical book is witty, stylish, and full of self- 
assurance and high spirits; the novel holds implicit in it Dame 
Rebecca’s mature sense of the world and human values. The world of 
the novel is a difficult one for sensitive persons to survive in: it is full 
of pain and suffering, frustration and betrayal, it will not adapt itself 
to human needs. In that world the greatest human value is realism— 
to know things as they are. At the end of the novel the heroine 
thinks: 

There is a draught that we must drink or not be fully human ... I 
knew that one must know the truth. I knew quite well that when one 
is adult one must raise to one's lips the wine of the truth, heedless that 
it is not sweet like milk but draws the mouth with its strength, and 
celebrate communion with reality, or else walk forever queer and small 
like a dwarf. 

Communion with reality is a large ambition, and one that must lead 
a woman away from her private world, to politics and art and history, 
to law and religion and crime. It is the course that Dame Rebecca has 
followed, extending and deepening her account of reality until fev 
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modem writers can match, her range, or her steady moral seriousness. 

In the hooks of the following decade or so, one can see Dame 
Rebecca reaching out toward larger subjects. In the 1920s there were 
two novels, both now forgotten: The fudge (1922), a long, melo¬ 
dramatic story of sex, guilt, and power, interesting for the autobio¬ 
graphical beginning in Edinburgh, and for remarks about the nature 
of man-woman relations, but imaginatively lifeless; and Harriet Hume 
(1929), subtitled “A London Fantasy/' written. Dame Rebecca said, to 
find out why she loved London. Neither melodrama nor fantasy was 
the right form for Dame Rebecca's mind to expand in, and these are 
her least successful novels. 

Two critical books of the same period— The Strange Necessity 
(1928) and Ending in Earnest (1931)—are collections of essays and 
reviews that indicate the growth of Dame Rebecca's reputation as a 
journalist. Each book contains one extended essay, and both of these 
are important to an account of the development of her thought. 
In The Strange Necessity the title essay addresses questions that are 
to recur in her work, questions as central to her thought as questions 
of gender: “Why does art matter?" she asks, “And why does it 
matter so much? What is this strange necessity?" The answer 
derives from her view of man as divided between the will to live and 
the will to die: art is necessary because it sustains life. 

The essay is interesting for the strength and subtlety of its argu¬ 
ment, but it is perhaps most interesting for the shape that the argu¬ 
ment takes. It begins like an essay by Virginia Woolf, mixing an 
account of a stroll in the city with thoughts about literature, making 
it all seem informal and easy, and consciously charming, and very 
womanly. But it moves on to a level of intellectual toughness and 
knowledge where Virginia Woolf could never have followed, drawing 
upon psychology and physiology, and making skilful use of Pavlov's 
Conditioned Reflexes . It is as though Dame Rebecca were acting out 
t liberation from the stereotypes of her sex, and showing us how a 
2 mind might play upon ideas. 

Ter conviction of the moral necessity of art also underlies Dame 
detca s elegiac essay on D. H. Lawrence in Ending in Earnest 
is not surprising that she should admire Lawrence, for he was a 
vrifcer much like herself—a moralist, a preacher against death, an 
artist who could not confine his imagination within conventional 
literary forms. “One will rejoice," she wrote, “that our age produced 
one artist who had the earnestness of the patristic writers, who like 
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IN COMMUNION WITH REALITY 

them could know no peace till he had discovered what made men lust 
after death.” She might have been writing about herself. 

By 1930, Dame Rebecca’s version of reality was virtually complete 
in its broad outlines. Her world was a dualist world, in which good 
and evil, life and death battle eternally, an uncertain world, where 
man wanders unsupported and unknowing. His enemy is within him: 
the will-to-die that hates life, the need to be cruel and to suffer. 
His hope is in his capacity for knowledge, for communion with 
reality, and for the imperishable order of art. Out of art, reason, 
and tradition man might construct the Just City; but that goal is' 
obstructed by the spirit that denies. 

That understanding of the world is clear, but it had not yet found 
imaginative expression. The literary forms Dame Rebecca worked in 
were still those of the woman novelist—the novel and the literary 
essay, and in the novel she was still hunting for a personal voice. 
One has no sense of increasing skill and assurance in the fiction she 
wrote during the 1930s, neither in the stories of The Harsh Voice 
(1935) nor in the novel The Thinking Reed (1936). The two books are 
different in manner from each other, and from the earlier fiction, 
and the differences suggest uncertainty, and nervous experiment. 
One might well have concluded in 1936 that Dame Rebecca was not 
a novelist and would never be one. 

But three years earlier she had taken a step that was to free her 
from restraining literary convention: she had agreed to write a short 
life of Saint Augustine. The assignment was an odd one for a literary 
journalist to take on, but it was a wise one: it led Dame Rebecca to 
history, religion and psychology and it engaged her mind with a 
great mind and a body of thought that touched her own deeply, and 
shaped her thinking for the rest of her career. 

Dame Rebecca’s Augustine is an archetype of modem man, both in 
his psychological nature and in his political situation. Psychologically 
he is introspective and life-denying, disgusted by physical existence— 
and especially by sex-guilty, and convinced of the need to expiate 
s guilt by suffering. Politically, he is civilized man, possessed of a 
tradition and a culture but uncertain of its present value and threat¬ 
ened by anti-culture, the barbarian at the gate. His importance is that 
he made himself an archetype by imposing his nature upon the doc¬ 
trine of the Church, and thus creating Western man in his own image; 
he gave his authority to man’s desire for guilt and punishment, for 
cruelty and suffering. For Dame Rebecca, we are all the heirs of 
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Augustine's problems: “Every phrase I read of his,’’ she later wrote, 
“sounds in my ears like the sentence of my doom and the doom of 

my aae.” . , , 

One aspect of that doom has to do with art. Augustine s true 
vocation, in Dame Rebecca’s view, was for imaginative writing; he 
denied that vocation, and, though he made an art of his denial in the 
Confessions, he bequeathed to posterity a complex of life-denying and 
art-denying ideas that still determine the content of our literature 
and our attitudes toward it. Dame Rebecca seizes this opportunity 
for further speculations on the psychology of art, and on arts 
friends and enemies. The argument follows closely from * The Strange 
Necessity/" and one can see Dame Rebecca extending her command 
of reality by taking her theory and fleshing it with details drawn 
from the history of religion. The process is like that of a landscape 
painter, who has his scene sketched, and is now filling the canvas, 
building and adding details, but not altering the form. By writing 
the life of Augustine, in the terms she had chosen, Dame Rebecca 
had clarified and particularized her vision. She was ready to write her 
masterpiece. 

And what an odd masterpiece Black Lamb and Grey Falcon is! 
Superficially it is a travel book about a trip to the Balkans in 1937* 
But it includes so much more, is at once so comprehensive and so 
personal, that it has no genre, unless one invents one, calling it an 
epic testament, and placing it with the other great literary oddities of 
that odd genre—with Robert Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy , 
T. E. Lawrence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom, James Agee’s Let Us Now 
Praise Famous Men . It is a narrative of a journey, and a long 
meditation on the patterns of Western history; it is a book of Balkan 
portraits, and a theory of the relations between East and West in 
Europe; and it is a book about its own time, a moving response to the 
contemporary political, moral and spiritual condition- of Europe, 
me Rebecca’s intention, she wrote, was “to put on paper what a 
ical Englishwoman felt and thought in the late nineteen-thirties 
m, already convinced of the inevitability of the second Anglo- 
-nnan war, she had been able to follow the dark waters of that 
vent back to its source.” 

The sources are in fact many: the Roman Empire and its decline, 
Augustine, Napoleon, and behind them all man’s divided nature, 
living and creative, but in love with cruelty and death. It is a dark 
book for a dark time. The barbarians are at the gate again, and in the 
xiv 
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past—as the book shows us—barbarism has triumphed, because men 
have willed it so. “If human beings were to continue to be what they 
are,” Dame Rebecca sombrely concludes, “to act as they have acted 
in the phases of history covered by this book, then it would be good 
for all of us to die.” But she is not without hope, and the principal 
source of hope, as in her earlier work, is in art: “Art gives us hope 
that history may change its spots and man become honourable.” 

The book itself is that—a major example of the art that gives us 
hope. In its pages are combined all the gifts that earlier Dame Rebecca 
had distributed among many books: the vivid characterizations and 
descriptions; the powerful analyses of history and politics; the wit; the 
passages of meditative and lyric beauty. In “The Strange Necessity” 
Dame Rebecca quoted approvingly a remark by George Santayana 
that one might start with any work of art or natural object and infer 
the whole universe; Black Lamb and Grey Falcon starts with a visit 
to a minor Balkan state and ends by giving order and meaning to past 
and present, to religion, art, morals and politics, to the people of the 
Balkans and their troubled land. It is an extraordinary achievement. 

The historical importance of Black Lamb is, or should be, very 
great, for it is a supreme effort, by a mind at the height of its powers, 
to understand the catastrophe of the Second World War as it came 
on; it stands at the end of the 1930s like a massive baroque cenotaph. 
The importance for Dame Rebecca is also great and obvious: in this 
one book she cast aside entirely the restrictions of “woman writer” 
and revealed the true range of her mind. It is, in its majestic scale, 
an answer to the notion that the proper scale of a woman’s imagina¬ 
tion should be a “little bit (two inches wide) of Ivory.” 

Rebecca West’s greatest period of creativity began with B lack 
Lamb, and one can see now how the books that follow depend on it 
and derive from it. The two books of trials, The Meaning of Treason 
(1949) and A Train of Powder (1955), relate to Black Lamb in two 
ways: they extend Dame Rebecca’s “world” into the realm of law, 
and they complete her meditation on the meaning of modem history. 
Law must obviously be a crucial concept to one who sees the world 
divided between civilization and barbarism, for law is the wall that 
men build against disorder. Treason is a wilful breaching of that wall, 
and fascism is a denial that a wall can exist, and so of course Dame 
Rebecca would be fascinated by the case of Lord Haw-Haw, and the 
judgement at Nuremberg, and would see those trials as political 
tragedies. Her accounts of the trials are, in a sense, journalism, but 
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they are journalism raised to a high level of art and thought, with 
the richness of understanding that makes Black Lamb a great book. 
Character and setting are created with extraordinary vividness, action 
and dialogue are as convincing as in a novel. Yet they are scrupu- 
lously factual, and because they are factual (as Black Latnh also is), 
they perform an important moral function. 

Dame Rebecca writes: it is the presentation of the facts that 

matters: 

The facts that, put together, are the face of the age . . . for if people do 
not have the face of the age set clear before them they begin to imagine 
it; and fantasy, if it is not disciplined by the intellect and kept in faith 
with reality by the instinct of art, dwells among the wishes and fears 
of childhood, and so sees life either as simply answering any prayer or 
as endlessly emitting nightmare monsters from a womb-like cave. 

The face of the age in these cases is the face of a traitor, a Nazi, a 
murderer, a lynch-mob. But one must confront that face for the sake 
of reality, and once more it is art that comes to our aid. Dame 
Rebecca's art takes us beyond the facts, to the questions they raise: 
what in men leads them to betray their fellows? What are the founda¬ 
tions of stability and chaos in human societies? What defences can 
men build against the strain of evil in themselves? These are moral 
questions, and those three “factual” books—Black Lamb and the two 
books of trials—are moral books; but they are also artful and imagina* 
tive. Here Dame Rebecca has found her true form, in which art and 
fact meet, and keep faith with reality. 

Of Dame Rebecca's three most recent books, two are novels, one 
an ambitious critical study. The Fountain Overflows (1957) is about 
the condition of childhood, as Black Lamb is about the condition of 
Serbs and Croats—that is, childhood is a metaphor for a view of the 
world. The particular childhood here is very like Dame Rebecca's 
own, and the book has considerable biographical interest. But as a 
novel it is flawed by the insistent, intruding intelligence of the 
mthor, turning recollection into ideas about music or about child- 
od itself, or, sometimes, dealing with fictional parents and siblings 
what seems a personal, resentful way. It is, in short, not fully 
dized as fiction, and, though one reads it with pleasure at the 
athor's bright company, it will not quite do as a novel. 

The Fountain Overflows seems, in retrospect, a regression, back 
from the large authority of the previous studies to the restraints of 
the earlier fiction. The book that followed it, The Court and the 
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Castle, recovers that authority. It is her most considerable work of 
criticism, a brilliant, expansive, stimulating, eccentric book. One can 
get at its curious nature best, perhaps, by glossing the subtitle: 

“A Study of the Inter-actions of Political and Religious Ideas in 
Imaginative Literature.”* One knows, of course, that Dame Rebecca 
began her journalistic career as a political writer, and that she has 
always had an acute political sense; that quality is everywhere evident 
in her best books. It is also apparent that her sense of the nature of 
man and his world is a religious one. But how do these sets of ideas 
interact? To a religious mind, man’s moral state is a constant, but 
political ideologies are transient; politics therefore ought to follow 
from religion, and to take pragmatic rather than ideological forms. 
In Dame Rebecca’s case this certainly seems to be true. Her religion, 
as it appears in her books, is mainly a concern with the existence of 
evil; given the reality of evil, ideas about the uses of power and about 
the structures of society follow, but they do not coalesce in a political 
system. She has, one might say, political wisdom but not a political 
ideology. Given the persistence of evil, it is appropriate that her study 
of the interactions of political and religious ideas should begin with 
Augustine and end with Kafka; for they share an eternal problem. 

It is difficult to define in a word the peculiar note of authority 
that Rebecca West’s criticism has, but perhaps the best term is 
episcopal: she writes like a fourth-century African bishop, praising 
the righteous, condemning heretics, explaining doctrine, confident 
always of the rightness of her judgements and of their firm moral 
bases. She is easy with terms like Manichaean and Pelagian, and can 
use them as metaphors for literary situations; and the language is 
significant, for in her world heresies do exist, and they matter. 
A woman admirer of Dame Rebecca once described her, wryly, as a 
“female Patriarch,” and that phrase does indeed describe her critical 
posture. 

The Birds Fall Down (1966) is her last novel, and her finest; indeed 
it is excellent enough to bear comparison with the great political 
novels, with The Possessed and Under Western Eyes. Like those 
novels, it is concerned with the international political spasm that 
began in nineteenth-century Russia and spread across Europe; or, 
rather, it is concerned with the victims of that spasm. For there is not 
much political theory in the novel, only the deeply imagined thoughts 

*The British subtitle. The American, which preceded it, was “Some Treat¬ 
ments of a Recurrent Theme/' 
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r;: uc: ;• J ncrrsr.s caught in the stress of political motives: a 
% :a". Ci Russian count, an anarchist, a double agent. It is 
' c::a’s most completely imagined novel, perhaps because it 

>,:u that ;s farthest from the particulars of her own experience. 
I: 7 * e should assure her of a place in the history of English fiction. 

Ir. Li-ii Dame Rebecca records—or perhaps invents—an 

inter, .ov with a g:ri in Vienna, a university student who has come 
•.eek.r.a nta'.er.aj fcr a thesis on Dame Rebecca’s works. The girl is 
lunZhlv, Germanicadv pedantic, and Dame Rebecca winces at the 
zrvmte: oi become her dissertation: 

I nrrirind that I was a writer wholly unsuitable for her purpose . . . 
i ,if 1 kd m-ver used my writing to make a continuous disclosure of 
rj v ewn personality to others, but to discover for my own edification 
wdnat I knew about various subjects which I found to be important to 

Kt r fne conduits “ could not fuse to make a picture of a 
w rmm sir. re the interstices were too wide/' 

This is an acute observation, and it remains true: Dame Rebecca's 
w o:k has not fused in the minds of critics, and she has no secure 
literary stums—the interstices between her books, between Black 
Imk The Return of the Soldier , between The Meaning of 
and Smut Augustine, are too wide; she is too difficult to 
define. Surprisingly, she does not seem even to have gained a follow¬ 
ing among the partisans of women's liberation, though one would 
:L„,a : 7 .r m the True Church of Women she well deserves a Lady 
CLrxL ?vih:ps she would have fared better if she had continued as 
*h begum as a novelist who also wrote essays. The Return of the 
y m Hmox: Hume, and Letter to a Grandfather prove that she 

* - * * z.e VrgmJa Woolf manner well enough to win a place 

ar/n::g v omen tica Casts of sensibility. But what she told the Viennese 
gu. us cm mmuy true: she wrote for another reason, to discover what 
s y- end it is the inquiring mind that we know, and not 

the ytTMra.itv, or the sensibility. Or the gender, for to discover what 
^ hr.^ws, 2 woman must stretch beyond woman's matters. That 
fsiie, strong androgynous mind that we meet in her books is her 
achievement; knowing it, we could not wish that her work were 
anything except what it is. 
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PUBLISHERS* NOTE 


The introduction above is a slightly shortened version of an article 
first published, unsigned, in The Times Literary Supplement (London) 
for December 21, 1973. Grateful acknowledgement is made to the 

editor of the TLS for permission to reprint it here. 

The contents of this Celebration had already been discussed with 
Dame Rebecca by the publishers in some detail. As to the complete 
books or articles, and independent portions of books, she generously 
accepted their choices, whether her own preferences or not, while 
adding two or three others of her own. She also allowed all of these 
to be left untouched, scrupulously resisting afterthoughts. 

In the few incomplete selections, however, she patiently adjusted 
the original text herself, sometimes adding or subtracting passages 
and correcting phrases that could be misleading out of context. 
Thus in “The Strange Necessity”, in “Greenhouse with Cyclamens I 
[1946] ” (from A Train of Powder), and especially in the long selec¬ 
tions from Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, her own later imprint 
appears here. Only a few explanatory footnotes [in brackets] were 
supplied by the publishers to cover some omissions. All substantive 
omissions are indicated by small marks [<•>] in the text. 

My personal thanks are offered to three international conspirators 
who gave far more than ordinary helpfulness in preparing this 
Celebration: Catharine Carver and Gwenda David in England and 
Peter G. Snyder in America; and also to Alan Maclean of Macmillans, 
Dame Rebecca’s current London publisher, who contributed the title 
and generous encouragement. 

A brief factual biography and a bibliography of Rebecca West’s 

published books, with studies of her work by others, precede the index 
of titles, names and places in the appendix beginning on page 759. 

MARSHALL A. BEST 

Senior Consulting Editor 

The Viking Press 
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I. EARLIER FICTION 


The Return of the Soldier ( 1918 ) 

The Salt of the Earth ( 1934 ) 

From The Harsh Voice: Four Short Novels 

from The Modern “Rake’s Progress” ( 1934 ) 

from The Thinking Reed ( 1936 ) 




The Return of the Soldier 


1 

“Ah, don’t begin to fuss!” wailed Kitty; “if a woman began to worry 
in these days because her husband hadn’t written to her for a 

fortnight-! Besides, if he’d been anywhere interesting, anywhere 

where the fighting was really hot, he’d have found some way of 
telling me instead of just leaving it as 'Somewhere in France/ He’ll be 
all right.” 

We were sitting in the nursery. I had not meant to enter it again 

after the child’s death, but I had come suddenly on Kitty as she 
slipped the key into the lock and had lingered to look in at the high 
room, so full of whiteness and clear colours, so unendurably gay and 
familiar, which is kept in all respects as though there were still a 
child in the house. It was the first lavish day of spring, and the 
sunlight was pouring through the tall arched windows and the 
flowered curtains so brightly that in the old days a fat fist would 
certainly have been raised to point out the new translucent glories 
of the rosebuds; it was lying in great pools on the blue cork floor and 
the soft rugs, patterned with strange beasts; and it threw dancing 
beams, that should have been gravely watched for hours, on the 
white paint and the blue distempered walls. It fell on the rocking- 
horse which had been Chris’ idea of an appropriate present for his 
year-old son and showed what a fine fellow he was and how tremen¬ 
dously dappled; it picked out Mary and her little lamb on the chintz 
ottoman. And along the mantelpiece, under the loved print of the 
snarling tiger, in attitudes that were at once angular and relaxed—as 
though they were ready for play at their master’s pleasure but found 
it hard to keep from drowsing in this warm weather—sat the Teddy 
Bear and the chimpanzee and the woolly white dog and the black cat 
with the eyes that roll. Everything was there, except Oliver. I turned 
away so that I might not spy on Kitty revisiting her dead. 

But she called after me: 

“Come here, Jenny. I’m going to dry my hair.” 

And when I looked again I saw that her golden hair was all about 
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her shoulders and that she wore over her frock a little silken jacket 
trimmed with rosebuds. She looked so like a girl on a magazine cover 
that one expected to find a large “ 7 d.” somewhere attached to her 
person. She had taken Nanny’s big basket-chair from its place by the 

high chair and was pushing it over to the middle window. 

“j always come in here when Emery has washed my hair; it s the 
sunniest room in the house. I wish Chris wouldn’t have it kept as a 

nursery when there’s no chance . . 

She sat down, swept her hair over the back of the chair into the 
sunlight, and held out to me her tortoise-shell hairbrush. 

“Give it a brush now and then like a good soul But be careful. 

Tortoise snaps so/’ 

I took the brash and turned to the window, leaning my forehead 
against the glass and staring unobservantly at the view. You probably 
know the beauty of that view; for when Chris rebuilt Baldry Court 
after his marriage, he handed it over to architects who had not so 
much the wild eye of the artist as the knowing wink of the mani¬ 
curist, and between them they massaged the dear old place into matter 
for innumerable photographs in the illustrated papers. 

The house lies on the crest of Harrow-weald, and from its windows 
the eye drops to miles of emerald pastureland lying wet and brilliant 
under a westward line of sleek hills blue with distance and distant 
woods, while nearer it ranges the suave decorum of the lawn and the 
Lebanon cedar whose branches are like darkness made palpable, and 
the minatory gauntnesses of the topmost pines in the wood that 
breaks downward, its bare boughs a close texture of browns and 
purples, from the pond on the hill’s edge. 

That day its beauty was an affront to me, because like most 
Englishwomen of my time I was wishing for the return of a soldier. 
Disregarding the national interest and everything except the keen 
prehensile gesture of our hearts towards him, I wanted to snatch my 
cousin Christopher from the wars and seal him in this green pleasant¬ 
ness his wife and I now looked upon. Of late I had had bad dreams 
about him. By night I saw Chris running across the brown rottenness ! 

No Man’s Land, starting back here because he trod upon a hand, 
even looking there because of the awfulness of an unburied head, 
not till my dream was packed full of horror did I see him pitch 
vard on his knees as he reached safety—-if it was that. For on the 

T-films I have seen men slip down as softly from the trench parapet, 

id none but the grimmer philosophers would say that they had 
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reached safety by their fall. And when I escaped into wakefulness it 
was only to he stiff and think of stories I had heard in the boyish 
voice, that rings indomitable yet has most of its gay notes flattened, 
of the modem subaltern. 

“We were all of us in a bam one night, and a shell came along. 
My pal sang out, ‘Help me, old man, I’ve got no legs!’ and I had to 
answer, ‘I can’t, old man. I’ve got no hands! ’ ” 

Well, such are the dreams of Englishwomen today; I could not 
complain. But I wished for the return of our soldier. 

So I said: “I wish we could hear from Chris. It is a fortnight since 
he wrote.” 

And then it was that Kitty wailed, “Ah, don’t begin to fuss,” and 
bent over her image in her hand-mirror as one might bend for refresh¬ 
ment over scented flowers. 

I tried to build about me such a little globe of ease as always 
ensphered her, and thought of all that remained good in our lives 
though Chris had gone. My eye followed the mellow brick of the 
garden wall through the trees, and I reflected that by the contriving 
of these gardens that lay, well-kept as a woman’s hand, on the south 
side of the hill, Kitty and I had proved ourselves worthy of the past 
generation that had set the old house on this sunny ledge, overhang¬ 
ing and overhung by beauty. And we had done much for the new 
house. 

I could send my mind creeping from room to room like a purring 
cat, rubbing itself against all the brittle beautiful things that we had 
either recovered from antiquity or dug from the obscure pits of 
modem craftsmanship, basking in the colour that glowed from all 
our solemnly chosen fabrics with such pure intensity that it seemed 
to shed warmth like sunshine. Even now, when spending seemed a 
littie disgraceful, I could think of that beauty with nothing but pride. 
I was sure that we were preserved from the reproach of luxury 
because we had made a fine place for Chris, our little part of the 
world that was, so far as surfaces could make it so, good enough for 
his amazing goodness. 

Here we had nourished that surpassing amiability which was so 
habitual that one took it as one of his physical characteristics, and 
regarded any lapse into bad temper as a calamity startling as the 
breaking of a leg. Here we had made happiness inevitable for him. 

I could shut my eyes and think of innumerable proofs of how well we 
had succeeded, for there never was so visibly contented a man ; the 
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way he lingered with us in the mornings while the car throbbed ai 
the door, delighting just in whatever way the weather looked in the 
familiar frame of things, how our rooms burned with many-coloured 
brightness on the darkest winter day, how not the fieriest summer¬ 
time could consume the cool wet leafy places of our garden; the way 
that in the midst of entertaining a great company he would smile 
secretly to us, as though he knew we would not cease in our task of 
refreshing him; and all that he did on the morning just a year ago, 
when he went to the front.... 

First he had sat in the moming-room and talked and stared out on 
the lawn that already had the desolation of an empty stage although 
he had not yet gone; then broke off suddenly and went about the 
house, looking into many rooms. He went to the stables and looked at 
the horses and had the dogs brought out; he refrained from touching 
them or speaking to them, as though he felt himself already infected 
with the squalor of war and did not want to contaminate their bright 
physical well-being. Then he went to the edge of the wood and stood 
staring down into the clumps of dark-leaved rhododendra and the 
yellow tangle of last year’s bracken and the cold winter black of the 
trees. (From this very window I had spied on him.) Then he moved 
broodingly back to the house to be with his wife until the moment 
of his going, when I stood with her on the steps to see him motor off 
to Waterloo. 


He kissed us both; as he bent over me I noticed once again how 
his hair was of two colours, brown and gold. Then he got into the 
£ ar ’ p ^ on}** Ton ™y and said, “So long! I’ll write you from 
■Berlin, and as he spoke his head dropped back and he set a hard 

? at meant ' 1 knew > ‘hat he loved 
dr l~f Wlt J 1 , US and desired to carry with him to the 
dreaiy place of death and dirt the completest picture of everything 

Ss™Jrsr wUcbh tr d 

r worst, as a m3n might finger an amulet through his shirt 
c house, this life with us, was the core of h.s heart. 8 
If he could com, back!” I said. "He was so happy here.” 

’ d Kj - v “KWh "He could not have been happier." 

al norSS'mt m !h0Uld b ha . Ve , b ” 
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Red Indian and that his disguise would suddenly fall from him at 
right sundown, that at any moment a tiger might lift red fang** 
through die bracken; and he expected these things with a stronger 
motion of the imagination than the ordinary child's make-believer- 
And from a thousand intimations, from his occasional clear fixity of 
oaze on good things as though they were about to dissolve into better * 
from the passionate anticipation with which he went to new 
countries or met new people, 1 was aware that this faith had persisted 
into his adult life. 

He had exchanged his expectation of becoming a Red Indian for 
equally wistful aspiration of becoming completely reconciled to life- 
It was his hopeless hope that some time he would have an experience* 
that would act on his life like alchemy, turning to gold all the dark 
metals of events, and from that revelation he would go on his way 
rich with an inextinguishable joy. 

There had been, of course, no chance of his ever getting it. Literally 
there wasn't room to swing a revelation in his crowded life. First of 
all, at his father's death, he had been obliged to take over a business 
that was weighted by the needs of a mob of female relatives who were 
all useless either in the old way with antimacassars or in the new way 
with golf clubs. 

Then Kitty had come along and picked up his conception of normal 
expenditure and carelessly stretched it as a woman stretches a new 
glove on her hand. Then there had been the difficult task of learnings 
to live after the death of his little son. It had lain on us, as the 
responsibility that gave ns dignity, to compensate him for his lack of 
free adventure by arranging him a gracious life. But now, just because 
our performance had been so brilliantly adequate, how dreary was tHt* 
empty stage.... 

Wv were not, perhaps, specially contemptible women, because 
nothing could ever really heroine a part of our life until it had been 
referred to Chris's attention. 1 remember thinking, as the parlourmaid 
came in with a card on the tray, how little if mattered who had called 
and what ting of prettiness she flew, since there was no chance that 
Chris would conic in ami stand over her, his fairness red in the fire¬ 
light, and show her that detached attention, such as an unmusical 
man pays to good music, winch men of anchored affections give to 
attractive women. 

Kitty read from the card, u 'Mrs William Grey, Mariposa, Lady 
smith Road, Weaklstoned I don't know anybody in WealdstoneG r 
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“Yes,” she said, “he's wounded.” 

Kitty's bright eyes met mine and we obeyed that mysterious 
human impulse to smile triumphantly at the spectacle of a fellow- 
creature occupied in baseness. For this news was not true. It could 
not possibly b£ true. The War Office would have wired to us 
immediately if Chris had been wounded. This was such a fraud as one 
sees recorded in the papers that meticulously record squalor, in para¬ 
graphs headed “Heartless Fraud on Soldier's Wife.” 

Presently she would say that she had gone to some expense to come 
here with her news, and that she was poor, and at the first generous 
look on our faces there would come some tale of trouble that would 
disgust the imagination by pictures of yellow wood furniture that a 
landlord oddly desired to seize and a pallid child with bandages round 
its throat. 

I ^turned away my eyes and tried to be inattentive. Yet there was 
something about the physical quality of the woman, unlovely though 
she was, which preserved the occasion from utter baseness. I felt sure 
that had it not been for the tyrannous emptiness of that evil, shiny, 
pigskin purse that jerked about on her trembling knees, the poor 
driven creature would have chosen ways of candour and gentleness. 
It was, strangely enough, only when I looked at Kitty and marked 
how her brightly coloured prettiness arched over this plain criminal, 
as though she were a splendid bird of prey and this her sluggish insect 
food, that I felt the moment degrading. 

She was, I felt, being a little too clever over it. 

“How is he wounded?” she asked. 

The caller traced a pattern on the carpet with her blunt toe. 

“I don’t know how to put it... He's not exactly wounded.. ♦ * 
A shell burst... 

“Concussion ? ” suggested Kitty. 

She answered with an odd glibness and humility, as though tender- 
g us a term she had long brooded over without arriving at compre¬ 
ssion, and hoping that our superior intelligences would make 
mething of it. “Shell-shock.” Our faces did not illumine so she 
.’agged on lamely. “Anyway, he's not well.” Again she played with 
ier purse. Her face was visibly damp. 

“Not well ? Is he dangerously ill ? ” 

“Oh, no!” She was too kind to harrow us. “Not dangerously 
ill.” 

Kitty brutally permitted a silence to fall. Our caller could not bear 
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it, and broke it in a voice that nervousness had turned to a funny 
diffident croak* 

“He’s in the Queen Mary Hospital at Boulogne.” We did not 
speak, and she began to flush and wriggle on her seat, and stooped 
forward to fumble under the legs of her chair for her umbrella* 
The sight of its green seams and unveracious tortoise-shell handle 
disgusted Kitty into speech. 

“How do you know all this? ” 

Our visitor met her eyes. This was evidently a moment for which 
she had steeled herself, and she rose to it with a catch of her breath. 

“A man who used to be a clerk along with my husband is in 
Mr Baldry's regiment.” Her voice croaked even more piteously and 
her eyes begged, “Leave it at that! Leave it at that! If you only 
knew-” 

“And what regiment is that? ” pursued Kitty. 

The poor sallow face shone with sweat. 

“I never thought to ask!” she said. 

“Well, your friend's name....” 

# Mrs Grey moved on her seat so suddenly and violently that the 
pigskin purse fell from her lap and lay at my feet. I supposed that 
she cast it from her purposely because its emptiness had brought her 
to this humiliation, and that the scene would close presently in a 
few quiet tears. 

I hoped that Kitty would let her go without scaring her too much 

with words and would not mind if I gave her a little money. There 
was no doubt in my mind but that this queer ugly episode, in which 
this woman butted like a clumsy animal at a gate she was not intelli- 
gent enough to open, would dissolve and be replaced by some more 
pleasing composition in which we would take our proper parts; in 
which, that is, she should turn from our rightness ashamed. 

Yet she cried, “But Chris is ill!” 

It took a second for the compact insolence of the moment to 
penetrate: the amazing impertinence of the use of his name, the 
accusation of callousness she brought against us, whose passion for 
Chris was our point of honour, because we would not shriek at her 
false news, the impudently bright indignant gaze she flung at us, the 
lift of her voice that pretended she could not understand our coolness 
and irrelevance. 

# 1 Pushed the purse away from me with my toe and hated her as the 
rich hate the poor, as insect things that will struggle out of the 
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crannies which are their decent home, and introduce ugliness to 
the light of day. And Kitty said, in a voice shaken with pitilessness: 

“You are impertinent. I know exactly what you are doing. You 
have read in the Harrow Observer or somewhere that my husband is 
at the front, and you come to tell this story because you think that 
you will get some money. Fve read of such cases in the papers. 
You forget that if anything has happened to my husband the War 
Office would have told me. You should think yourself very lucky that 
I don't hand you over to the police.” She shrilled a little before she 
came to the end. “Please go!” 

‘ “Kitty!” I breathed. 

I was so ashamed that such a scene should spring from Chris' peril 
at the front that I wanted to go out into the garden and sit by the 
pond until the poor thing had removed her deplorable umbrella, her 
unpardonable raincoat, her poor frustrated fraud. But Mrs Grey, who 
had begun, childishly and deliberately, “It's you who are being.. 
and had desisted, simply because she realized that there were no 
harsh notes on her lyre and that she could not strike these chords that 
others found so easy, had fixed me with a certain wet, clear, patient 
gaze. It is the gift of animals and those of peasant stock. From the 
least regarded, from an old horse nosing over a gate or a drab in a 
workhouse ward, it wrings the heart. From this woman... I said 
checkingly, “Kitty!” and reconciled her in an undertone, “(There's 
some mistake. Got the name wrong, perhaps.)” “Please tell us all 
about it, Mrs Grey.” 

Mrs Grey began a forward movement like a curtsey. She was 
grovelling after that purse. When she rose her face was pink from 
stooping and her dignity swam uncertainly in a sea of half-shed tears. 
She said: 

“I'm sorry I've upset you. But when you know a thing like that it 
isn't in flesh and blood to keep it from his wife. I am a married 
man myself and I know. I knew Mr Baldry fifteen years ago.” 
r voice freely confessed that she had taken a liberty. “Quite a 
snd of the family he was.” She had added that touch to soften the 
ide surprisingness of her announcement. It hardly did. “We lost 
ght of each other. It's fifteen years since we last met. I had never seen 
or heard of him, nor thought to do again till I got this a week ago.” 

She undid the purse and took out a telegram. I knew suddenly that 
all she said was true; for that was why her hands had clasped that 
purse. 
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“He isn’t well! He isn’t well!” she said pleadingly. “He's lost his 
memory, and thinks—thinks he still knows me.” 

She passed the telegram to Kitty, who read it and laid it on her 
knee. 

“See/’ said Mrs Grey, “it's addressed to Margaret Allington, my 
maiden name, and Fve been married these ten years. And it was sent 
to my old home, Monkey Island at Bray. Father kept the inn there. 
It s fifteen years since we left it. I never should have got this telegram 
if me and my husband hadn't been down there a little while back and 
told the folks who keep it now who I was.” 

Kitty folded up the telegram and said in a little voice: 

"This is a likely story.” 

Again her grey eyes brimmed. People are rude to one, she visibly 
said, but surely not nice people like this. She simply continued to sit. 

Kitty cried out, as though arguing: 

There s nothing about shell-shock in this wire.” 

She melted into a trembling shyness. 

"There was a letter too.” 

Kitty held out her hand. 

She gasped. ""Oh, no! I couldn't do that.” 

""I must have it,” said Kitty. 

The caller’s eyes grew great, she rose and dived clumsily for her 
umbrella, which had again slipped under the chair. “I can’t,” she 
cried, and scurried to the open door like a pelted dog. She would have 
run down the steps at once had not some tender thought arrested her. 
She turned to me trustfully and stammered, “He is at that hospital 
1 f ,d * "as if, since I had dealt her no direct blow, I might be able to 
salve the news she brought from the general wreck of manners. 
And then Kitty’s stiff pallor struck to her heart, and she cried com- 
ortingly across the distance, “But I tell you I haven’t seen him for 
fifteen years.” She faced about, pushed down her hat on her head, 
and ran down the steps on to the gravel. “They won’t understand,” 
we heard her sob. 

For a long time we watched her as she went along the drive, her 
yellowish raincoat looking sick and bright in the sharp sunshine, her 
black plumes nodding like the pines above, her cheap boots making 
her walk on her heels; a spreading stain on the fabric of our life. 
When she was quite hidden by the dark clump of rhododendra at the 
corner Kitty turned and went to the fire-place. She laid her arms 
against the oak mantelpiece and cooled her face against her arms. 
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When at last I followed her she said, 

“Do you believe her?” 

I started. I had forgotten that we had ever disbelieved her. 

“Yes.” 

“What can it mean? ” She dropped her arms and stared at me 
imploringly. “Think, think of something it can mean which isn’t 
detestable!” 

“It’s all a mystery,” I said; and added mildly, because nobody has 
ever been cross with Kitty, “You didn’t help to clear it up.” 

“Oh, I know you think I was rude,” she petulantly moaned, 
“but you’re so slow, you don’t see what it means. Either it means 
that he’s mad, our Chris, our splendid sane Chris, all broken and 
queer, not knowing us .... I can’t bear to think of that. It can’t be 
true. But if he isn’t... Jenny, there was nothing in that telegram to 
show he’d lost his memory. It was just affection—a name that might 
have been a pet name—things that it was a little common to put in a 
telegram. It’s queer he should have written such a message, queer 
that he shouldn’t have told me about knowing her, queer that he ever 
should have known such a woman. It shows there are bits of him we 
don’t know. Things may be awfully wrong. It’s all such a breach of 
trust. I resent it.” 

I was appalled by this stiff dignified gesture that seemed to be 
plucking Chris’ soul from his body. She was hurt, of course. But 
there are ways pain should not show itself.... 

“But Chris is ill,” I said. 

She stared at me. “You’re saying what she said.” 

Indeed there seemed no better words than those Mrs Grey had 
used. I repeated, “But he is ill.” 

She laid her face against her arms again, “What does that matter?” 
she said. “If he could send that telegram, he...She paused, 
breathed deeply, and went on with the sick delight the unhappy 
sometimes find in ungraciousness. “If he could send that telegram he 
isn’t ours any longer.” 


2 

was sorry, the next morning, that the post comes too late at 
Harrow-weald to be brought up with the morning tea and waits for 
one at the breakfast table; for under Kitty’s fixed gaze I had to open 
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a letter which bore the Boulogne postmark and was addressed in the 
writing of Frank Baldry, Chris' cousin, who is in the Church. 

“Dear Jenny/' it began, “I am sorry to have to tell you that poor 

Chris has been disabled. He has had shell-shock and although not 
physically wounded is in a very strange state indeed. I got a wire 
from him on Thursday saying he was in hospital about a mile from 

Boulogne and that he wanted to see me. The telegram had not been 
sent direct to me, but to Ollenshaws, although I left the Ollenshaws 
curacy for Pentmouth nearly fifteen years ago. Sumpter is still there, 
luckily, and forwarded it on at once. I started that evening and looked 
hard for you and Kitty on the boat, naturally expecting to see you. 
But, as you now know you were not there. I found the hospital in a 
girls' school which had been taken .over by the Red Cross.. The Red 
Cross is everywhere here. r • | I ^ ^, ‘A !, 

“I found Chris in a nice room with a southern exposure with three 
other officers, who seemed very decent. He was better than I had 
expected but did not look quite himself. For one thing he was oddly 
boisterous in his greeting. He seemed glad to see me, and told me he 
could remember nothing about his concussion, but that he wanted to 
get back to Harrow-weald. He said things about the wood and the 
upper pond that seemed sentimental but not so much out of the way. 
He wanted to know if the daffies were out yet, and when he would be 
allowed to travel, because he felt that he would get well at once if 
only he could get home. And then he was silent for a minute as 
though he was holding something back. When he did begin to let out 
what he was holding back I was amazed. I will try and set it down as 
far as possible in the order in which it occurs. He informed me—with 
Just the boyish manner he might have used fifteen years ago— that 
he was in love with a girl called Margaret Allington, who is the 
daughter of the man who keeps the inn on Monkey Island at Bray on 
the Thames. I gasped, 'How long has this been going on ?' He laughed 
at my surprise, and said, 'Ever since I went down to stay with Uncle 
Ambrose at Domey after I'd got my degree/ Fifteen years ago! 
I was still staring at him, unable to believe this bare-faced admission 
of a deception carried on for years, when he went on to say that 
though he had wired to her and she had wired a message in return, 
she hadn't said anything about coming over to see him. 'Now/ he 
said quite coolly, T know old Allington's had a bad season—oh, I'm 
quite well up in the innkeeping business these days!—and I think it 
may quite possibly be a lack of funds that is keeping her away. 
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Fve lost my chequebook somewhere in the scrim and so I wonder if 
you'd send her some money. Or better still, for she's a shy country 
thing, you might fetch her.' 

""I stared. "Chris,' I said, "I know the war is making some of us very 
lax, and nobody could be more broadminded than I am. But there are 
limits. And when it comes to asking me to go over to England and 
fetch a woman....' He interrupted me with a sneer that we parsons 
are inveterately eighteenth-century and have our minds perpetually 
inflamed by visions of squires' sons seducing country wenches, and 
declared that he meant to marry this Margaret Allington. "Oh, 
indeed,' I said. "And may I ask what Kitty says to this arrangement?' 
"Who the devil is Kitty?' he asked blankly. "Kitty is your wife,’ 
I said quietly, but firmly. He sat up and exclaimed, "I haven't got a 
wife! Has some woman been turning up with a cock-and-bull story of 
being my wife? Because it's the damnedest lie!' 

"*I determined to settle the matter by sharp common-sense handling. 
"Chris,' I said, "you have evidently lost your memory. You were 
married to Kitty Ellis at St George's, Hanover Square, on the third, 
or it may have been the fourth'—you know my wretched memory 
for dates—"of February in 1906.' He turned very pale and asked what 
year this was." 1916/ I told him. He fell back in a fainting condition. 
The nurse came and said I had done it all right this time, so she at 
least seemed to have known that he required a rude awakening, 
although the doctor (a very nice man, Winchester and New) told me 
he had known nothing of Chris' delusions. 

""An hour later I was called back into the room. Chris was looking 
at himself in a hand mirror, which he threw on the floor as I entered. 
"You are right,' he said. "I'm not twenty-one, but thirty-six.' He said 
he felt lonely and afraid, and that I must bring Margaret Allington 
to him at once or he would die. Suddenly he stopped raving and 
asked, "Is Father all right?* I prayed for guidance and answered, 
"Your father passed away twelve years ago.’ He said, "Good God, can't 
on say he died ?' and he turned over and lay with his back to me. 
have never before seen a strong man weep and it is indeed a terrible 
ght. He moaned a lot and began to call for this Margaret. Then he 
omed over again and said "Now tell us all about this Kitty that Fve 
married.' I told him she was a beautiful little woman and mentioned 
that she had a charming and cultivated soprano voice. He said very 
fractiously, "I don't like little women and I hate everybody, male or 
female, who sings. O God, I don't like this Kitty. Take her away/ 
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And then he began to rave again about this woman. He said that his 

body and soul were consumed with desire for her and that he would 
never rest until he once more held her in his arms. I had no suspicion 
that Chris had this side to his nature and it was almost a relief when 
he fainted again. 

“I have seen him since and it is evening. But I have had a long talk 
with the doctor, who says that he has satisfied himself that Chris is 
suffering from a loss of memory extending over a period of fifteen 
years. He says that though of course it will be an occasion of great 
trial to us all he thinks that in view of Chris* expressed longing for 
Harrow-weald he ought to be taken home, and advises me to make all 
arrangements for bringing him back some time next week. I hope I 
shall be upheld in this difficult enterprise. 

“In the meantime I leave it to you to prepare Kitty for this terrible 
shock. How to do that you will know better than 1.1 wish she could 
be spared the experience, but since he is coming back and is certain to 
betray his real forgetfulness of her—for I am convinced there is no 
shamming in the business, there is a real gap in his memory—she 
must of course be made to understand. I hope she may have strength 
in the time of trial that lies before her and if I can be of any help to 
her no one will be more glad than I to render it. Tell me if I can run 
over now or any time either to talk to her or to help, so far as I can 
help, with him. You know how much I have always cared for dear old 
Chris. Yours ever, Frank.” 

Over my shoulder Kitty muttered, “And he always pretended he 
liked my singing....** And then gripped my arm and cried in a 
possessive fury. “Bring him home! Bring him home! ** 

And so, a week later, they brought Chris home. 

From breakfast-time that day the house was pervaded with a day- 
before-the-funeral feeling: although all duties arising from the occa¬ 
sion had been performed one could settle to nothing else. Chris was 
expected at one, but there then came a telegram to say he was delayed 
till the late afternoon. So Kitty, whose beauty was as changed in grief 
from its ordinary seeming as a rose in moonlight is different from a 
rose by day, took me down after lunch to the greenhouses and had a 
snappishly competent conversation about the year*s vegetables with 
Pipe the gardener. After she had said many such horticulturally 
scandalous things as ‘T know Queen Mary's prolific, but she isn't 
sweet,” she tugged at my hand and we went back to the house and 
found a great piece of the afternoon still on our hands. So Kitty went 
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into the drawing-room and filled the house with the desolate merr* 
ini-f of an inattentively played pianola while I sat m the hall and 
wrote letters and noticed how sad dance music has sounded ever 
sj.ce the war began. And then she started a savage raid of domestic 
itf.^ncv and made the housemaids cry because the brass handles of 
the tallboys were not bright enough and because there was only a ten 
i'j i:ic instead of a hundred to one risk of breaking a leg on the 
"a rent t. After that she had tea, and hated the soda-cake. She was a 
Ltrie shrunk thins, huddled in the arm-chair farthest from the light, 
when at last the big car came nosing up the drive through the dusk. 

Te stood up. Through the thudding of the engines came the sound 
of Chris’ great male voice, that always had in it a note like the bay¬ 
ing of a big clog. u Thanks, I can manage by myself .. •I heard, 
amazed, his step ring strong upon the stone, for I had felt his absence ' 
as a kind of death from which he would emerge ghostlike impalpable. 
And then he stood in the doorway, the gloom blurring his outlines 
like fur, the faint clear candlelight catching the fair down on his face. 
He did not see me, in my dark dress, nor huddled Kitty, and with the 
sleepy smile of one who returns to a dear familiar place to rest, he 
walked into the hall and laid down his stick and his khaki cap beside 
the candlestick on the oak table. With both his hands he felt the old 
wood and stood humming happily through his teeth. 

1 cried out, because I had seen that his hair was of three colours 
now—brown and gold and silver. 

With a quick turn of the head he found me out in the shadows, 
“Hullo, Jenny!” he said, and gripped my hands. 

“Oh, Chris, I am so glad,” I stuttered, and then could say no more 
for shame that 1 was thirty-five instead of twenty. For his eyes had 
hardened in the midst of his welcome as though he had trusted that 
I at least would have been no party to this conspiracy to deny that he 
is young, and he said: “Fve dropped Frank in town. My temper’s 
the convalescent type.” He might as well have said, “Fve dropped 
mk f who has grown old, like you... 

1 Chris,” I went on, “it’s so wonderful to have you safe. *. 

Safe, he repeated. He sighed very deeply and continued to hold my 
hands. There was a rustle in the shadows, and he dropped my hands. 

The face that looked out of the dimness to him was very white; her 
upper lip was lifted over her teeth in a distressed grimace. And it was, 
immediately as plain as though he had shouted it that this sad mask 
meant nothing to him. He knew, not because memory had given him 
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any insight into her heart but because there is an instinctive kind¬ 
liness in him which makes him wise about all suffering, that it would 
hurt her if he asked if this was his wife, but his body involuntarily 
began a gesture of inquiry before he realized that that too would hurt 
her and he checked it half-way. So, through a silence, he stood before 
her slightly bent, as though he had been maimed. 

“I am your wife.” There was a weak, wailing anger behind the 
words. 

“Kitty,” he said, softly and kindly. He looked round for some 
graciousness to make the scene less wounding, and stooped to kiss her. 
But he could not. The thought of another woman made him unable to 
breathe, sent the blood running under his skin. 

With a toss, like a child saying, “Well, if you don't want to, I'm 
sure I wouldn’t for the world!” Kitty withdrew from the suspended 
caress. He watched her retreat into the shadows, as though she were 
a symbol of this new life by which he was baffled and oppressed, until 
the darkness outside became filled with the sound like the surf which 
we always hear at Harrow-weald on angry evenings, and his eyes 
became distant and his lips smiled. “Up here... in this old place... 
how one hears the pines....” 

She cried out from the other end of the room, as though she were 

speaking with someone behind a shut door. “I've ordered dinner at 
seven. I thought you'd probably have missed a meal or two. Or would 
want to go to bed early.” She said it very smartly, with her head on 
one side like a bird, as if she was pleading that he would find her very 
clever about ordering dinner and thinking of his comfort. 

“Good,” he said. “I’d better dress now, hadn't I?” He looked up 
the staircase and would have gone up had I not held him back. 
For the little room in the south wing with the fishing-rods and the 
old books went in the rebuilding, absorbed by the black and white 
magnificence that is Kitty's bedroom. 

“Oh, I'll take you up!” Kitty rang out efficiently. She pulled at his 
coat sleeve, so they started level on the lowest step. But as they went 
up the sense of his separateness beat her back; she lifted her arms as 
though she straggled through a fog, and fell behind. When he 
reached the top she was standing half-way down the stairs, her hands 
clasped under her chin. But he did not see her. He was looking along 
the corridor and saying, “This house is different.” If the soul has to 
stay in his coffin till the lead is struck asunder, in its captivity it 
speaks with such a voice. 
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She braced herself with a gallant laugh. “How you've forgotten 
she cried, and ran up to him, rattling her keys and looking grave with 
housewifery, and I was left alone with the dusk and the familiar 
things. The dusk flowed in wet and cool from the garden as if to put 

out the fire of confusion lit on our hearthstone, and the furniture, 
very visible through the soft evening opacity with the observant 
brightness of old well-polished wood, seemed terribly aware. Strange¬ 
ness had come into the house and everything was appalled by it, even 
time. For the moments dragged. It seemed to me, half an hour later, 
that I had been standing for an infinite period in the drawing-room, 
remembering that in the old days the blinds had never been drawn in 
this room because old Mrs Baldry had liked to see the night gathering 
like a pool in the valley while the day lingered as a white streak above 
the farthest hills; and perceiving in pain that the heavy blue blinds, 
which shroud the nine windows because a lost Zeppelin sometimes 
clanks like a skeleton across the sky above us, would make his home 
seem even more like prison. 

I began to say what was in my mind to Kitty when she came in, 
but she moved past me, remote in preoccupation, and I was silent 
when I saw that she was dressed in all respects like a bride. The 
gown she wore on her wedding-day ten years ago had been cut and 
embroidered as this white satin was, her hair had been coiled low on 
her neck as it was now. Around her throat were her pearls, and her 
longer chain of diamonds dropped, looking cruelly bright, to her 
white small breasts; because she held some needle-work to her bosom 
I saw that her right hand was stiff with rings and her left hand bare 
save for her wedding-ring. She dropped her load of flannel on a work¬ 
table and sat down, spreading out her skirts, in an arm-chair by the 
fire. With her lower lip thrust out, as if she were considering a menu, 
she lowered her head and looked down on herself. She frowned to see 
it the highlights on the satin shone scarlet from the fire, that her 
b glowed like a rose, and she changed her seat for a high-backed 
ir beneath the furthest candle sconce. There were green curtains 
ise by, and now the lights on her satin gown were green like cleft 
ce. She looked cold as moonlight, as virginity, but precious; the 
falling candlelight struck her hair to bright, pure gold. So she waited 
for him. 

There came suddenly a thud at the door. We heard Chris swear 

and stumble to his feet, while one of the servants spoke helpfully 
Kitty knitted her brows, for she hates gracelessenss and a failure of 
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physical adjustment is the worst indignity she can conceive. “He's 
fallen down those three steps from the hall/' I whispered. “They're 
new... /' She did not listen, because she was controlling her face into 
harmony with the appearance of serene virginity upon which his eyes 
would light when he entered the room. 

His fall had ruffled him and made him look very large and red, and 
he breathed hard like an animal pursued into a strange place by 
eight, and to his hot consciousness of his disorder the sight of Kitty, 
her face and hands and bosom shining like the snow, her gown en¬ 
folding her and her gold hair crowning her with radiance and the 
white fire of jewels giving a passion to the spectacle, was a deep 
refreshment. She sat still for a time, so that he might feel this well 
Then raised her ringed hand to her necklaces. 

“It seems so strange that you should not remember me," she said. 
“You gave me all these." 

He answered kindly. “I am glad I did that. You look very beautiful 
in them." But as he spoke his gaze shifted to the shadows in the 

corners of the room. He was thinking of another woman, of another 
beauty. 

Kitty put up her hands as if to defend her jewels. 

In that silence dinner was announced, and we went into the 
dining-room. It is the fashion at Baldry Court to use no electric light 
save when there is work to be done or a great company to be 
entertained, and to eat and talk by the mild clarity of many candles. 
That night it was a kindly fashion, for we sat about the table with 
our faces veiled in shadow and seemed to listen in quiet contentment 
to the talk of our man who had come back to us. Yet all through the 
meal I was near to weeping because whenever he thought himself un¬ 
observed he looked at the things that were familiar to him. Dipping 
his. head he would glance sideways at the old oak panelling; and 
nearer things he fingered as though sight were not intimate enough a 
contact, his hand caressed the arm of his chair, because he remem¬ 
bered the black gleam of it, stole out and touched the recollected 
salt-cellar. It was his furtiveness that was heartrending; it was as 
though he were an outcast and we who loved him stout policemen. 
Was Baldry Court so sleek a place that the unhappy felt offenders 
there? Then we had all been living wickedly and he too. As his 
fingers glided here and there he talked bravely about noncommittal 
things; to what ponies we had been strapped when at the age of five 
we were introduced to the hunting-field; how we had teased to be 
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allowed to keep swans in the pond above the wood, and how the 
yellow bills of our intended pets had sent us shrieking homewards; 
and all the dear life that makes the bland English countryside so 
secretly adventurous. “Funny thing,” he said. “All the time I was at 
Boulogne I wanted to see a kingfisher. That blue, scudding down a 
stream. Or a heron’s flight round a willow....” He checked himself 
suddenly; his head fell forward on his chest. “You have no herons 
Here, of course,” he said drearily, and fingered the arm of his chair 

raised bis bead a S ain ’ bri sk with another subject. “Do 
tiiey still have trouble with foxes at Steppy End ? ” 

Kitty shook her head , 4 ‘I don't know... 

Griffiths will know,” Chris said cheerily and swung round on his 
seat to ask the butler, and found him osseous where Griffiths was 
dark Y here Griffiths had been merrily mottled, strange, where 
Gnffiths had been a part of home, a condition of life. He sat back in 
his chair as though his heart had stopped. 

gruffly 6 ” ^ bUtkr Wh ° iS DOt Griffiths had left the room he s P oke 
“Stupid of me, I know. But where is Griffiths? ” 

“Dead seven years ago,” said Kitty, her eyes on her plate, 
goodmm 6 Py “ 3 shudderin g horror. “I’m sorry. He was a 

lovevou^ S Y ?° at ‘ are nW P eo P Ie here * Chris, but they 

love you as the old ones did. 1 

He forced himself to smile at us both, to a gay response “As if 
I didn’t know that tonight!” g-y response, ash 

it wa^TenntT he WOuId § ive no trust > because 

woman a7 th ^ w° had been his fri end and not Jenny the 
enemies M * e .habitants of this new tract of time were his 

enemies, all its circumstances his prison bars. There was suspicion ■■ 

he pkked uTthT? Wh f WC W6re back in the drawing-room, 

P the . flannel fr °m the work-table. 

whose is this?” he said curiously; his mother had been a bard 
nduig woman, not apt with her needle 3 

“We—weVe°a loTnf^ ^ C °i^— rS ’ answered Kitty breathlessly. 

you’ve bousht tW f POI1Slblllties ’ y° u 311(1 L With all the land 
youve bought there s ever so many people to look after.. .” 

badd S k ?° UdeK uneasily, as if under a yoke, and after he 
had drunk his coffee pulled up one of the blinds and wL outto pace 
the flagged walk under the window, Kitty huddled ^kSy b/S 
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fire, her hands over her face, unheeding that by its red glow she 
looked not so virginal and bridelike, so I think she was too distracted 
even to plan. I went to the piano. Through this evening of sentences 
cut short because their completed meaning was always sorrow, of 

normal life dissolved to tears, the chords of Beethoven sounded 

serenely. 

"So like you, Jenny/' said Kitty suddenly, “to play Beethoven 
when it’s the war that's caused all this. I could have told that you 
would have chosen to play German music, this night of all nights." 

So I began a sarabande by Purcell, a jolly thing that makes one see 
a plump, sound woman dancing on a sanded floor in some old inn 
with casks of good ale all about her and a world of sunshine and May 
lanes without. As I played I wondered if things like this happened 
when Purcell wrote such music, empty of everything except laughter 
and simple greeds and satisfactions and at the worst the wail of 
unrequited love. Why had modem life brought forth these horrors 
that make the old tragedies seem no more than nursery shows? 
Perhaps it is that adventurous men have too greatly changed the 
outward world which is life's engenderment. There are towns now, 
and even the trees and flowers are not as they were; the crocuses on 
the lawn, whose blades showed white in the wide beam let out by 
the window Chris had opened, should have pierced turf on Mediter¬ 
ranean cliffs; the golden larch beyond should have cast its long 
shadows on little yellow men as they crossed a Chinese plain. And 
the sky also is different. Behind Chris' head, as he halted at the open 
window, a searchlight turned all ways in the night like a sword 
brandished among the stars. 

“Kitty." 

"Yes, Chris." She was sweet and obedient and alert. 

I know my conduct must seem to you perversely insulting." 
Behind him the searchlight wheeled while he gripped the sides of the 
window. “But if I do not see Margaret Allington I shall die." 

She raised her hands to her jewels and pressed the cool globes of 
her pearls into her flesh. “She lives near here," she said easily. 
“I will send the car down for her tomorrow. You shall see as much 
of her as you like." 

His arms fell to his side. “Thank you," he muttered. “You're all 
being so kind-" he disengaged himself into the darkness. 

I was amazed at Kitty's beautiful act and more amazed to find that 
it had made her face ugly. Her eyes snapped as they met mine. 
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“That dowd! ” she said, keeping her voice low so that he might not 
hear it as he passed to and fro before the window. “That dowd!” 

This sudden abandonment of beauty and amiability means so much 
in our Kitty, whose law of life is grace, that I went over and kissed 
her, “Dear, you’re taking things all the wrong way,” I said. “Chrisis 

“He’s well enough to remember her all right,” she replied un¬ 
answerably. 

Her silver shoe tapped the floor, she pinched her lips for some 
moments. “After all, I suppose I can sit down to it. Other women do, 
Teddy Rex keeps a Gaiety girl and Mrs Rex has to grin and bear it.” 

She shrugged in answer to my silence. “What else is it, do you 
think? It means that Chris is a man like other men. But I did think 
that bad women were pretty. I suppose he’s had so much to do with 
pretty ones that a plain one’s a change....” 

“Kitty! Kitty! how can you? ” But her little pink mouth went on 
manufacturing malice. “This is all a blind,” she said at the end of an 
unpardonable sentence. “He’s pretending...I was past speech 
then, who had felt his agony all the evening like a wound in my own 
body, and I did not care what I did to stop her. I gripped her small 
shoulders with my large hands and shook her till her jewels rattled 
and she scratched my fingers and gasped for breath. But I did not 
mind so long as she was silent. 

Chris spoke from the darkness. “Jenny!” 

I let her go. He came in and stood over us, running his hand 
through his hair unhappily. “Let’s all be decent to each other,” he 
said heavily. “It’s all such a muddle and it’s so rotten for all of 
us... 

Kitty shook herself neat and stood up. “Why don’t you say, 

* Jenny, you mustn’t be rude to visitors? ’ It’s how you feel, I know.” 
She gathered up her needle-work. “I’m going to bed. It’s been a 
horrid night.” 

She spoke so pathetically, like a child who hasn’t enjoyed a party 
as much as it had thought it would, that both of us felt a stir of 1 
tenderness towards her as she left the room. We smiled sadly at each 
other as we sat down by the fire, and I perceived that, perhaps because 
I was flushed and looked younger, he felt more intimate with me than 
he had yet done since his return. Indeed in the warm friendly silence 
that followed he was like a patient when tiring visitors have gone and 

'is left alone with his trusted nurse; smiled under drooped lids and 
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then paid me the high compliment of disregard. His limbs relaxed, 
he sank back into his chair. I watched him vigilantly and was ready at 
that moment when thought intruded into his drowsings and his face 
began to twitch. 

“You can't remember her at all? ” I asked. 

“Oh, yes/' he said, without raising his eyelids. “In a sense. I know 
how she bows when you meet her in the street, how she dresses when 
she goes to church. I know her as one knows a woman staying in the 
same hotel. Just like that.” 

“It's a pity you can't remember Kitty. All that a wife should be 
she's been to you/' 

He sat forward, warming his palms at the blaze and hunching his 
shoulders as though there was a draught. His silence compelled me to 
look at him and I found his eyes on me, cold and incredulous and 
frightened. “Jenny, is this true? '' 

“That Kitty's been a good wife? ” 

“That Kitty is my wife. That I am old. That—” he waved a hand 
at the altered room—“all this/' 

‘“It is all true. She is your wife and this place is changed—and it's 
better and jollier in all sorts of ways, believe me—and fifteen years 
have passed. Why, Chris, can't you see that I have grown old?” 
My vanity could hardly endure his slow stare but I kept my fingers 
clasped on my lap. “You see? ” 

He turned away with an assenting mutter. But I saw that deep 
down in him, not to be moved by any material proof, his spirit was 
incredulous. 

“Tell me what seems real to you/' I begged. “Chris, be a pal 
—I'll never tell-'' 

“Mmm,” he said. His elbows were on his knees, and his hands 
stroked his thick tarnished hair; I could not see his face, but I knew 
that his skin was red and that his grey eyes were wet and bright. 
Then suddenly he lifted his chin and laughed, like a happy swimmer 
breaking through a wave that has swept him far inshore. He glowed 
with a radiance that illuminated the moment till my blood tingled and 
I began to run my hands together and laugh too. “Why, Monkey 
Island's real. But you don't know old Monkey. Let me tell you-” 

I have lived so long with the story which he told me that I cannot 
now remember his shy phrases. But this is how I have visualized his 
meeting with love on his secret island. I think it is the truth. 
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From Uncle Ambrose’s gates one took the field-path across the 
mea ow where Whiston’s cows are put to graze and got through the 

roSih^' Ae ° ne j CtWeen the tWO bi § alders > int0§a ^ng straight 
road that ran, very tedious in the trough of hot air that is the Thames 
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vrne there was a hasty collection of planks set askew over an asrici 
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, 7 tremulous silver spires on each side of the gravel slope 
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I had seen her, for indeed this Margaret I had never seen.) A sudden 
serene gravity would show that she had seen one, and she would get 
into the four-foot punt that was used as a ferry and bring it over 
very slowly, with rather stiff movements of her long arms, to exactly 
the right place. When she had got the punt up on the gravel her 
serious brow would relax and she would smile at one and shake hands 
and say something friendly, like, “Father thought you’d be over this 
afternoon, it being so fine, so he’s saved some ducks’ eggs for tea.” 
And then one took the pole from her and brought her back to the 
island, though probably one did not mount the steps to the lawn for 
quite a long time. It was so good to sit in the punt by the landing- 
stage while Margaret dabbled her hands in the black waters and forgot 
her shyness as one talked. "She’s such good company. She’s got an 
accurate mind that would have made her a good engineer, but when 
she picks up facts she kind of gives them a motherly hug. She’s 
charity and love itself.” (Again, I did not say that I had seen her.) 
H people drifted in to tea one had to talk to her while she cut the 
bread and butter and the sandwiches in the kitchen, but in this year 
of floods few visitors cared to try the hard rowing below Bray Lock. 
So usually one sat down there in the boat, talking with a sense of 
leisure, as though one had all the rest of one’s life in which to carry 
on this conversation, and noticing how the reflected ripple of the 
water made a bright vibrant mark upon her throat and other effects 
of the scene upon her beauty; until the afternoon grew drowsy and 
j r 31 j’ , ? a * er wiU be want hig his tea.” And they would go up 
and find old Allmgton, in white ducks, standing in the fringe of long 
grasses and cow-parsley on the other edge of the island, looking to his 
poultry or his rabbits. He was a little man with a tuft of copper- 
coloured hair rising from the middle of his forehead like a clown’s 
curl, who shook hands hard and explained very soon that he was a 
rough diamond. Then they all had tea under the walnut tree where 
he canary’s cage was hanging, and the ducks' eggs would be brought 
out, and Mr Allmgton would talk much Thameside gossip: how the 
lock-keeper at Teddington had had his back broken by a swan, mad 
as swans are m May, and how they would lose their licence at the 
Dovetail Arms if they were not careful, and how the man who kept 
the inn by Surly Hall was like to die, because after he had been 
™g his daughter for two days for having run away with a soldier 
from Windsor Barracks, he had suddenly seen her white face in a 
-lump of rushes in the river just under the hole in the garden fence. 
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Margaret would sit quiet, round-eyed at the world's ways, and shy 

because of Chris. 

So they would sit on that bright lawn until the day was dyed with 
evening blue, and Mr Allington was more and more often obliged to 
leap into the punt to chase his ducks, who had startd on a trip to 
Bray Lock, or to crawl into the undergrowth after rabbits similarly 
demoralized by the dusk. And then Chris would say he had to go, 
and they would stand in a communing silence while the hearty voice 
of Mr Allington shouted from midstream or under the alder-boughs 
a disregarded invitation to stay and have a bit of supper. In the 
liquefaction of colours which happens on a summer evening, when 
the green grass seemed like a precious fluid poured out on the earth 
and dripping over to the river, and the chestnut candles were no 
longer proud flowers, but just wet white lights in the humid mass of 
the tree, when the brown earth seemed just a little denser than the 
water, Margaret also participated. Chris explained this part of his 
story stumblingly, but I too have watched people I loved in the dusk 
and I know what he meant. As she sat in the punt while he ferried 
himself across it was no longer visible that her fair hair curled diffi¬ 
dently and that its rather wandering parting was a little on one side; 
that her straight brows, which were a little darker than her hair, 
were nearly always contracted in a frown of conscientious specula¬ 
tion; that her mouth and chin were noble yet delicate as flowers; that 
her shoulders were slightly hunched because her young body, like a 
lily stem, found it difficult to manage its own tallness. She was then 
just a girl in white who lifted a white face or drooped a dull gold 
head. And as that she was nearer to him than at any other time. 
That he loved her, in this twilight which obscured all the physical 
details which he adored, seemed to him a guarantee that theirs was a 
changeless love which would persist if she were old or maimed or dis¬ 
figured. He stood beside the crazy post where the bell hung and 
watched the white figure take the punt over the black waters, mount 
the grey steps and assume their greyness, become a green shade in the 
green darkness of the foliage-darkened lawn, and he exulted in that 
guarantee. 

How long this went on he had forgotten; but it continued for some 
tune before there came the end of his life, the last day he could 
remember. I was barred out of that day* His lips told me of its 
physical appearances, while from his wet, bright eyes and his flushed 
skin, his beautiful signs of a noble excitement, I tried to derive the 
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real story. It seemed that the day when he bicycled over to Monkey 

Island, happy because Uncle Ambrose had gone up to town and he 

could stay to supper with the Allingtons, was the most glorious day 
the year had yet brought. The whole world seemed melting into light. 
Cumulus clouds floated very high, like lumps of white light against a 
deep, glowing sky, and dropped dazzling reflections on the beaming 

Thames. The trees moved not like timber shocked by wind, but 
floatingly, like weeds at the bottom of a well of sunshine. When 
Margaret came out of the porch and paused, as she always did, to 
crush and smell the walnut leaf and shade her eyes with her hand, 
her white dress shone like silver. 

She brought the punt across and said very primly, “Dad will be 
disappointed, he's gone up to town on business," and answered 
gravely, “That is very kind of you," when he took the punt-pole from 
her and said laughingly, “Never mind, Til come and see you all the 
same." (I could see them as Chris spoke, so young and pale and 
solemn, with the intense light spilling all around them.) That after¬ 
noon they did not sit in the punt by the landing-stage, but wandered 
about the island and played with the rabbits and looked at the ducks, 
and were inordinately silent. For a long time they stood in the fringe 
of rough grass on the other side of the island and Margaret breathed 
contentedly that the Thames was so beautiful. Past the spit of sand 
at the far end of the island, where a great swan swanked to the empty 
reach that it would protect its mate against all comers, the river 
opened to a silver breadth between flat meadows stretching back to 
far. rows of pin-thick black poplars, until it wound away to Windsor 
behind a line of high trees whose heads were bronze with unopened 
buds and whose flanks were hidden by a hedge of copper-beech and 
crimson and white hawthorn. Chris said he would take her down to 
Domey Lock in the skiff, and she got in very silently and obediently, 
but as soon as they were out in midstream she developed a sense of 
duty and said she could not leave the inn with just that boy. And 
then she went into the kitchen and, sucking in her lower lip for 
shyness, very conscientiously cut piles of bread and butter in case 
some visitors came to tea. Just when Chris was convincing her of the 
impossibility of any visitors arriving they came; a fat woman in a 
luscious pink blouse and an old chap who had been rowing in a tweed 
waistcoat. Chris went out, though Margaret laughed and trembled 
and begged him not to, and waited on them. It should have been a 
great lark but suddenly he hated them, and when they offered him a 
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tip for pushing the boat off he snarled absurdly and ran back, 
miraculously relieved, to the bar-parlour. 

Still Margaret would not leave the island. “Supposing/* she said, 
“that Mr Learoyd comes for his Bass/* But she consented to walk 
with him to the wild part of the island, where poplars and alders and 
willows grew round a clearing in which white willow herb and purple 
figwort and here and there a potato flower, last ailing consequence of 
one of Mr Allington’s least successful enterprises, fought down to the 
fringe of iris on the river’s lip. In this gentle jungle was a rustic seat, 
relic of a reckless aspiration on the part of Mr Allington to make this 
a pleasure garden, and on it they sat until a pale moon appeared 
above the green cornfield on the other side of the river, “Not six yet/' 
he said, taking out his watch. “Not six yet/* she repeated. Words 
between them seemed to bear a significance apart from their meaning. 
Then a heron flapped gigantic in front of the moon and swung in 
wide circles round the willow tree before them. “Oh, look!** she cried. 
He seized the hand she flung upwards and gathered her into his arms. 
They were so for long while the great bird’s wings beat above them. 

Afterwards she pulled at his hand. She wanted to go back across 
the lawn and walk round the inn, which looked mournful as unlit 
houses do by dusk. They passed beside the green and white stucco 
barrier of the veranda and stood on the three-cornered lawn that 
shelved high over the stream at the island’s end, regarding the river, 
which was now something more wonderful than water, because it 
had taken to its bosom the rose and amber glories of the sunset 
smouldering behind the elms and Bray church-tower. Birds sat on the 
telegraph wires that span the river there as the black notes sit on a 
stave of music. Then she went to the window of the parlour and rested 
her cheek against the glass, looking in. The little room was sad with 
twilight, and there was nothing to be seen but Margaret’s sewing- 
machine on the table and the enlarged photograph of Margaret’s 
mother over the mantelpiece, and the views of Tintern Abbey framed 
in red plush, and on the floor, the marigold pattern making itself felt 
through the dusk, Mr Allington’s carpet slippers. “Think of me sit- j 
ting in there/’ she whispered, “not knowing you loved me.” Then 
they went into the bar and drank milk, while she walked about 
fingering familiar things with an absurd expression of exaltation, as 
though that day she was fond of everything, even the handles of 
*he beer engine. 

When there had descended on them a night as brilliant as the day, 
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he drew her out into the darkness, which was sweet with the scent of 
walnut leaves, and they went across the lawn, bending beneath the 
chestnut boughs, not to the wild part of the island, but to a circle of 
smooth turf divided from it by a railing of wrought iron. On this 

stood a small Greek temple, looking very lovely in the moonlight. 
He had never brought Margaret here before because Mr Allington 
had once told him, spatulate forefinger at his nose, that it had been 
built by the Dock for his excesses, and it was in the quality of his 
love for her that he could not bear to think of her in connection with 
anything base. But tonight there was nothing anywhere but beauty. 
He lifted her in his arms and carried her within the columns and 
made her stand in a niche above the altar. A strong stream of moon¬ 
light rushed upon her there; by its light he could not tell if her hair 
was white as silver or yellow as gold, and again he was filled with 
exultation because he knew that it would not have mattered if it had 
been white. His love was changeless. Lifting her down from the niche, 
he told her so. And as he spoke her warm body melted to nothingness 
in his arms. The columns that had stood so hard and black against the 
quivering tide of moonlight and starlight tottered and dissolved. 
He was lying in a hateful world where barbed-wire entanglements 
showed impish knots against a livid sky full of booming noise and 
splashes of fire and wails for water, and the stretcher bearers were 
hurting his back intolerably. 

Chris fell to blowing out the candles, and I, perhaps because the 
egotistical part of me was looking for something to say that would 
make him feel me devoted and intimate, could not speak. 

Suddenly he desisted, stared at a candle flame, and said: "If you 
had seen the way she rested her cheek against the glass and looked 
into the little room, you'd understand that I can't say, "Yes, Kitty's 
my wife, and Margaret somehow just nothing at all.'" 

"Of course you can't," I murmured. 

We gripped hands, and he brought down on our conversation the 
finality of darkness. 


4 


Next morning it appeared that the chauffeur had to take the Rolls- 
Royce up to town to get a part replaced, and Margaret could not be 
brought from Wealdstone till the afternoon. It fell to me to fetch her. 
“At least," Kitty had said, "I might be spared that." Before I started 
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I went to the pond on the hill's edge. It is a place where autumn lives 
half the year, for even when the spring lights tongues of green fire in 
the undergrowth and the valley shows sunlit between the tree trunks, 
here the pond is fringed with yellow bracken and tinged bramble, and 

the water flows amber over last winter's leaves. Through this brown 
gloom, darkened now by a surly sky, Chris was taking the skiff, 
standing in the stem and using his oar like a gondolier. He had come 
down here soon after breakfast, driven from the house by the strange¬ 
ness of all but the outer walls, and discontented with the ground 
because everywhere but this wet intractable spot bore the marks of 
Kitty's genius. After lunch there had been another attempt to settle 
down, but, with a grim glare at a knot of late Christmas, roses bright 
in a copse that fifteen years ago had been dark, he went back to the 
russet-eaved boat-house and this play with the skiff. It was a boy's 
sport, and it was dreadful to see him turn a middle-aged face as he 
brought the boat inshore. 

‘I'm just going down to fetch Margaret," I said. 

He thanked me for it. 

"But, Chris, I must tell you. I've seen Margaret. She came up here, 
so kind and gentle, to tell us you were wounded. She's the greatest 
dear in the world. But she's not as you think of her. She's old, Chris. 
She isn't beautiful any more. She's drearily married. She's seamed 
and scored and ravaged by squalid circumstances. You can't love her 
when you see her." 

"Didn't I tell you last night," he said, "that that doesn’t matter?” 
He dipped his oar to a stroke that sent him far away from me. 
"Bring her soon. I shall wait for her down here." 

Wealdstone is not, in its way, a bad place; it lies in the lap of open 
country and at the end of every street rise the green hill of Harrow 
and the spires of Harrow School. But all the streets are long and 
red and freely articulated with railway arches, and factories spoil 
the skyline with red angular chimneys, and in front of the shops 
stand little women with backs ridged by cheap stays, who tapped 
their upper lips with their forefingers and made other feeble, doubtful 
gestures as though they wanted to buy something and knew that if 
they did they would have to starve some other appetite. When we 
asked them the way they turned to us faces sour with thrift. It was a 
town of people who could not do as they liked. And here Margaret 
; ed, in a long road of red brick boxes, flecked here and there with 
e pink blur of almond blossom, which debouched on a flat field 
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where green grass rose up rank through clay mould blackened by 
coal dust from the railway line and the adjacent goods yard. Mariposa, 
which was the last house in the road, did not even have an almond 
tree. In her front garden, which seemed to be imperfectly reclaimed 
from the greasy field, yellow crocus and some sodden squills just 
winked, and the back, where a man was handling a spade without 
mastery, presented the austere appearance of an allotment. And not 
only did Margaret live in this place; she belonged to it. When she 
opened the door she gazed at me with watering eyes and in perplexity 
stroked her disordered hair with a floury hand. Her face was sallow 
with heat, and beads of perspiration glittered in the deep dragging 
line between her nostrils and the comers of her mouth. 

She said, “He'shome?" 

I nodded. 

She pulled me inside and slammed the door. “Is he well 

“Quite," I answered. 

Her tense stare relaxed. She rubbed her hands on her overall and 
said, “You'll excuse me. It's the girl’s day out. If you'll step into the 

parlour...." 

So in her parlour I sat and told her how it was with Chris and how 
greatly he desired to see her. And as I spoke of his longing I turned 
my eyes away from her, because she was sitting on a sofa, upholstered 
in velveteen of a sickish green, which was so low that her knees stuck 
up in front of her and she had to clasp them with her seamed floury 
hands; and I could see that the skin of her face was damp. And then 
my voice failed me as I looked round the room, because I saw just 
what Margaret had seen that evening fifteen years ago when she had 
laid her cheek to the parlour window at Monkey Island. There was 
the enlarged photograph of Margaret's mother over the mantelpiece; 
on the walls were the view of Tintem Abbey, framed in red plush; 
between the rickety legs of the china cupboard was the sewing- 
machine and tucked into the comer between my chair and the fender 
were a pair of carpet slippers. All her life long Margaret, who in her 
time had partaken of the inalienable dignity of a requited love, had 
lived with men who wore carpet slippers in the house. I turned my 
eyes away again and this time looked down the garden at the figure 
that was not so much digging as exhibiting his incapacity to deal 
with a spade. He was sneezing very frequently, and his sneezes made 
the unbuckled straps at the back of his waistcoat wag violently. 
I supposed him to be Mr William Grey. 
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I had finished the statement of our sad case; and I saw that though 
she had not moved, clasping her knees in a set hideous attitude, the 
tears were rolling down her cheeks, 44 Oh, don't! Oh, don't!" I ex¬ 
claimed, standing up. Her tear-stained immobility touched the heart. 
“He's not so bad—he'll get quite well...." 

44 I know, I know," she said miserably. 44 I don't believe that any¬ 
thing bad would be allowed to happen to Chris for long. And I'm 
sure," she said kindly, 4 4 you're looking after him beautifully. But 
when a thing you had thought had ended fifteen years ago starts all 
over again, and you’re very tired...." She drew one of those dreadful 
hands across her tears, her damp skin, her rough, bagging overall, 
‘Tin hot. I've been baking. You can't get a girl nowadays that under¬ 
stands the baking." Her gaze became remote and tender, she said in a 
manner that was at once argumentative and narrative, as though she 
were telling the whole story to a neighbour over the garden wall, 
44 1 suppose I ought to say that he isn't right in his head and I’m 
married—but oh!" she cried, and I felt as though after much fum¬ 
bling with damp matches and many doubts as to whether there was 
any oil in the wick I had lit the lamp at last, 44 I want to see him so! 
It's wrong—I know it's wrong, but I am so glad Chris wants to see 
me too!" 

44 You'll do him good!" I found myself raising my voice to the pitch 
she had suddenly attained as though to keep her at it. 44 Come now!” 

She dipped suddenly to compassion. 44 But the young lady ?" she 
asked timidly. 44 She was upset last time I went. I've often wondered if 
-1 did right in going. Even if Chris has forgotten her," she gave out 
with an air of exposition, 44 he'll want to do what's right. He couldn't 
bear to hurt her." 

“That's true," I said. 44 You do know our Chris. He watches her out 
of the comer of his eye, even when he's feeling at his worst, to see she 
isn't wincing. But she sent me here today." 

u OhI” cried Margaret, glowing. 44 She must have a lovely nature!” 

I lost suddenly the thread of the conversation. I could not talk 
about Kitty. She appeared to me at that moment a faceless figure with 
flounces, just as most of the servants at Baldry Court appear to me as 
faceless figures with caps and aprons. There were only two real people 
in the world, Chris and this woman whose personality was sounding 
through her squalor like a beautiful voice singing in a darkened 
room, and I was absorbed in a mental vision of them. You know how 
the saints and the prophets are depicted in the steel engravings in old 
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Bibles; so they were standing, in flowing white robes, on rocks against 
a pitch black sky, a strong light beating on their eyes upturned in 
ecstasy, and their hands outstretched to receive the spiritual blessing 
of which the fierce rays were an emanation. Into that rapt silence I 
desired to break, and I whispered irrelevantly, “Oh, nothing, nothing 
is too good for Chris/' while I said to myself, “if she were really like 
that, solemn and beatified/' and my eyes returned to look despair¬ 
ingly on her ugliness. But she was really like that. She had responded 
to my irrelevant murmur of adoration by just such a solemn and 
beatified appearance as I had imagined. Her grave eyes were up¬ 
turned, those terrible hands lay palm upwards on her knees as though 
to receive the love of which her radiance was an emanation. And 
then, at a sound in the kitchen, she snatched my exaltation from me 
by suddenly turning dull, “I think that's Mr Grey come in from his 
gardening. You'll excuse me...." 

Through the open door I heard a voice saying in a way which 
suggested that its production involved much agitation of a prominent 
Adam's apple, “Well, dear, seeing you had a friend I thought I'd 
better slip up and change my gardening trousers." I do not know 
what she said to him, but her voice was soft and comforting and 
occasionally girlish and interrupted by laughter, and I perceived 
from its sound that with characteristic gravity she had accepted it as 
her mission to keep loveliness and excitement alive in his life. “An 
old friend of mine has been wounded," was the only phrase I heard, 
but when she drew him out into the garden under the window she 
had evidently explained the situation away, for he listened docilely as 
she said, “I’ve made some rock-cakes for your tea. And if I'm late for 
supper there’s a dish of macaroni cheese you must put in the oven 
and a tin of tomatoes to eat with it. And there's a little rhubarb and 
shape." She told them off on her fingers, and then whisked him round 
and buckled the wagging straps at the back of his waistcoat. He was 
a lank man with curly grey hairs growing from every place where it 
is inadvisable that hairs should grow, from the inside of his ears, from 
his nostrils, on the back of his hands; but he looked pleased when she 
touched him and said in a devoted way, “Very well, dear. Don't 
worry about me. I'll trot along after tea and have a game of draughts 
with Mr Podds." She answered, “Yes, dear. And now get on with 
those cabbages. You're going to keep me in lovely cabbages just as 
you did last year, won't you, darling? " She linked arms with him and 
took him back to his digging. 
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When she came back into the parlour again she was wearing that 
yellowish raincoat, that hat whose hearse plumes nodded over its 
sticky straw, that grey alpaca skirt* I first defensively clutched my 
hands. It would have been such agony to the finger tips to touch any 
part of her apparel. And then I thought of Chris, to whom a second 
before I had hoped to bring a serene comforter. I perceived clearly 
that that ecstatic woman lifting her eyes and her hands to the bene¬ 
diction of love was Margaret as she existed in eternity; but this was 
Margaret as she existed in time, as the fifteen years between Monkey 
Island and this damp day in Ladysmith Road had irreparably made 
her. Well, I had promised to bring her to him. 

She said, “I'm ready,” and against that simple view of her con¬ 
dition I had no argument. But when she paused by the painted drain 
pipe in the hall and peered under contracted brows for that un- 
veracious tortoise-shell handle, I said hastily, “Oh, don't trouble 
about an umbrella.” 

“Ill maybe need it walking home,” she pondered. 

“But the car will bring you back.” 

“Oh, that will be lovely!” She laughed nervously, looking very 
plain. “Do you know, I know the way we're coming together is 
terrible, but I can't think of a meeting with Chris as anything but a 
kind of treat. I've got a sort of party feeling now!” 

As she held the gate open for me she looked back at the house. 
“It is a horrid little house, isn't it? ” she asked. She evidently desired 
sanction for a long suppressed discontent. 

“It isn't very nice,” I agreed. 

“They put cows sometimes into the field at the back,” she went on, 
if conscientiously counting her blessings. “I like that. But other- 
;e it isn't much.” 

"But it's got a very pretty name,” I said, laying my hand on the 
sed metal letters that spelt “Mariposa” across the gate. 

“Ah, isn't it!” she exclaimed, with the smile of the inveterate 
jmanticist. “It's Spanish, you know, for butterfly.” 

Once we were in the automobile she became a little sullen with 
shyness because she felt herself so big and clumsy, her clothes so 
coarse against the fine upholstery, the silver vase of Christmas roses, 
and all the deliberate delicacy of Kitty’s car. She was afraid of the 
chauffeur, as the poor are always afraid of menservants, and ducked 
her head when he got out to start the car. To recall her to ease and 
beauty I told her that though Chris had told me all about their 
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meeting he knew nothing of their parting, and that I wished very 
much to hear what had happened. And in a deep, embarrassed voice 
she began to tell me about Monkey Island. It was strange that both 
Chris and she spoke of it as though it were not a place, but a magic 
state which largely explained the actions performed in it. Strange too 
that both of them should describe meticulously the one white haw¬ 
thorn that stood among the poplars by the ferryside; I suppose that a 
thing that one has looked at with somebody one loves acquires for 
ever after a special significance. She said that her father had gone 
there when she was fourteen. After Mrs Allington had been taken 
away by a swift and painful death the cheer of his Windsor hostelry 
had become intolerable to the man. He regarded the whole world as 
her grave; and the tipsy sergeants in scarlet and the carter crying for 
a pint of four-half, and the horses dipping their mild noses to the 
trough in the courtyard, all seemed to be defiling it by their happy, 
silly appetites. So they went to Monkey Island, whose utter difference 
was a healing, and settled down happily in its green silence. All the 
summer was lovely; quiet kind people, schoolmasters who fished, men 
who wrote books, married couples who still loved solitude, used to 
come and stay in the bright little inn. And all the winter was lovely 
too; her temperament could see an adventure in taking up the carpets 
because the Thames was coming into the coffee-room. That was the 
tale of her life for four years. With her head on one side, and an air of 
judging this question by the light of experience, she pronounced that 
she had then been happy. 

Then, one April afternoon, Chris landed at the island, and by the 
first clean quick movement of tying up his boat made her his slave. 
I could imagine that it would be so. He was so wonderful when he 
was young; he possessed in great measure the loveliness of young 
men, which is like the loveliness of the spry foal or the sapling, but 
in him it was vexed into a serious and moving beauty by the in¬ 
habiting soul. When the sunlight lay on him, discerning the gold 
hairs on his brown head, or when he was subject to any other physical 
pleasure there was always reserve in his response to it; from his eyes, 
which though grey were somehow dark with speculation, one per¬ 
ceived that he was distracted by participation in some spiritual drama. 
To see him was to desire intimacy with him so that one might inter¬ 
vene between this body which was formed for happiness, and this 
soul which cherished so deep a faith in tragedy.... Well, she gave 
Chris ducks’ eggs for tea. “No one ever had ducks’ eggs like father did. 
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It was his way of feeding them. It didn’t pay, of course, but they were 
good/’ Before the afternoon was out he had snared them all with the 
silken net of his fine manners; he had talked to father about his 
poultry and walked about the runs, and then as on many succeeding 
days he had laid his charm at the girl’s feet. “But I thought he must 
be someone royal, and when he kept on coming I thought it must be 
for the ducks’ eggs.” Then her damp, dull skin flushed suddenly to a 
warm glory, and she began to stammer. 

“I know all about that,” I said quickly. I was more afraid that I 
should feel envy or any base passion in the presence of this woman 
than I have ever been of anything in my life. “I want to hear how 
you came to part.” 

“Oh,” she cried. “It was the silliest quarrel. We had known how 
we felt for just a week. Such a week. Lovely weather we had, and 
father had noticed nothing. I didn’t want him to, because I thought 
father might want the marriage soon and think any delay a slight on 
me, and I knew we would have to wait. Eh, I can remember saying to 
myself, * Perhaps five years/ trying to make it as bad as I could so 
that if we could marry sooner it would be a lovely surprise.” She 
repeated it with soft irony. “Perhaps five years!” 

“Well, then, on Thursday afternoon I’d gone on the backwater 
with Bert Wells, nephew to Mr Wells who keeps the inn at Surly 
Hall. I was laughing out loud because he did row so funny. He’s a 
town chap, and he was handling those oars for all the world as 
though they were teaspoons. The old dinghy just sat on the water 
like a hen on its chicks and didn’t move, and he so sure of himself! 
I just sat and laughed and laughed. Then all of a sudden— clang- 
clang! the bell at the ferry. And there was Chris, standing up there 
ider the poplars, his brows straight and black and not a smile on him. 
elt very bad. We picked him up in the dinghy and took him across, 
d still he didn’t smile. He and I got on the island and Bert, who saw 
ere was something wrong, said, 'Well, I’ll toddle off/ And there I 
/as on the lawn with Chris, and he angry and somehow miles away, 
i remember him saying, 'Here I am, coming to say good-bye because 
I must go away tonight, and I find you larking with that bounder/ 
and I said, 'Oh, Chris! Fve known Bert all my life, through him 
coming to his uncle for the holidays and we weren’t larking. It was 
only that he couldn’t row/ And he went on talking and then it 
struck me he wasn t trusting me as he would trust a girl of his own 
class, and I told him so, and he went on being cruel. Oh, don’t make 
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me remember the things we said to each other! It doesn't help.... 
At last I said something awful and he said, "Very well, I agree. Ill 

go/ and he walked over to where the boy was chopping wood and got 
him to take him over in the punt. As he passed me he turned away 
his face. Well, that's all." 

I had got the key at last. There had been a spring at Baldry Court 
fifteen years ago which was desolate for all that there was beautiful 
weather. Chris had lingered with Uncle Ambrose in his Thameside 
rectory as he had never lingered before, and old Mr Baldry was filling 
the house with a sense of hot, apoplectic misery. All day he was up in 
town at the office and without explanation he had discontinued his 
noontide habit of ringing up his wife. All night he used to sit in the 
library looking over his papers and ledgers; the housemaids often 
found him in the morning asleep across his desk, very red, yet looking 
dead. The men he brought home to dinner treated him with a kind¬ 
ness and consideration which was not the tribute that that victorious 
and trumpeting personality was accustomed to exact; in the course of 
conversation with them he dropped braggartly cheerful hints of im¬ 
pending ruin, which it would have been humiliating to address to us 
directly. At last there came one morning when he said to Mrs Baldry 
across the breakfast table, ""I've sent for Chris. If the boy's worth his 
salt..." It was an appalling admission, like the groan of an old ship 
as her timbers shiver, from a man who doubted the capacity of his son 
as fathers always doubt the capacity of the children of their old age. 
It was that evening, as I went down to see the new baby at the lodge, 
that I met Chris coming up the drive. Through the blue twilight his 
white face had a drowned look. I remember it well because my 
surprise that he passed me without seeing me had made me perceive 
for the first time that he had never seen me at all save in the most 
cursory fashion; on the eye of his mind, I realized thenceforward, 
I had hardly impinged. That night he talked till late with his fathr 
and in the morning he had started for Mexico, to keep the mine 
going through the revolution, to keep the firm's head above water ano 
Baldry Court sleek and hospitable, to keep everything bright and 
splendid save only his youth, which after that was dulled by care. 

Something of this I told Margaret, to which she answered, ""Oh, I 
know all that," and she went on with her story. On Sunday, three 
days after their quarrel, Mr Allington was found dead in his bed. 
""I wanted Chris so badly, but he never came, he never wrote," and 
she fell into a lethargic disposition to sit all day and watch the 
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Thames flow by, from which she was hardly roused by finding that 
her father had left her nothing save an income of twenty pounds a 
year in unrealizable stock. She negotiated the transfer of the lease of 
the inn to a publican and, after exacting a promise from the new 
hostess that she would forward all letters that might come, embarked 
upon an increasingly unfortunate career as a mother s help. First she 
fell into the hands of a noble Irish family in reduced circumstances 
named Murphy, whose conduct in running away and leaving her in 
a Brighton hotel with her wages and her board unpaid, still distressed 
and perplexed her. '“Why did they do it? ” she asked. I liked them 
so. The baby was a darling and Mrs Murphy had such a nice way of 
speaking. But it almost makes one think evil of people when they do 
a thing like that.” After two years of less sensational but still uneasy 
adventures, she had come upon a large and needy family called 
Watson who lived at Chiswick, and almost immediately Mr William 
Grey, who was Mrs Watson’s brother, had begun a courtship that 
sounded to me as though it had consisted of an incessant whining up 
at her protection instinct. “Mr Grey,” she said softly, as though 
stating his chief claim to affection, “has never been very successful.” 
And still no letter ever came. 

So, five years after she left Monkey Island, she married Mr William 
Grey. Soon after their marriage he lost his job and was for some time 
out of work; later he developed a weak chest that needed constant 
attention. “But it all helped to pass the time,” she said cheerfully and 
without irony. So it happened that it was not for many years that she 
had the chance of revisiting Monkey Island. At first there was no 
money and later there was the necessity of seeking the healthful 
breezes of Brighton or Bognor or Southend, which were the places in 
hich Mr Grey’s chest oddly elected to thrive. And when those 
stacks were removed she was lethargic; and also she had heard that 
e inn was not being managed as it ought to be, and she could not 
ve borne to see the green home of her youth defiled. But then there 
id come a time when she had been very much upset; she glared a 
jttle wildly at me as she said this, as if she would faint if I asked her 
any questions. And then she had suddenly become obsessed with a 
desire to see Monkey Island once more. 

“Well, when we got to the ferry Mr Grey says, "But mercy, 
Margaret, there’s water all round it!’ and I said, "But, William, that’s 
just it! They found that the island was clean and decorous again, 
for it had but recently changed hands. “Father and daughter the new 
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people are, just like me and dad, and Mr Taylor's something of dad's 
cut, too, but he comes from the North. But Miss Taylor's much 
handsomer than I ever was; a really big woman she is, and such 
lovely golden hair. They were very kind when they heard who I was; 
gave us duck and green peas for lunch and I did think of dad. They 
were nothing like as good as his ducks, but then I expect they paid. 
And then Miss Taylor took William out to look at the garden. 

I could see he didn't like it, for he's always shy with a showy woman, 
and I was going after them when Mr Taylor said, ‘Here, stop a 
minute, I've got something here that may interest you. Just come in 
here,’ and he led me to the roller desk in the office. Out of a drawer 
he took twelve letters addressed to me in Chris' handwriting. 

“He was a kind man. He put me into a chair and called Miss 
Taylor in and told her to keep William out in the garden as long as 
possible. At last I said, ‘But Mrs Hitchcock did say she'd send my 
letters on.' And he said, ‘But Mrs Hitchcock hadn't been three weeks 
before she bolted with a bookie from Bray. And after that Hitchcock 
mixed his drinks and got careless.' The Taylors had found these 
stuffed into the desk when they came." 

“And what was in them?" 

“For a long time I did not read them. I thought it was against my 
duty as a wife. But when I got that telegram saying he was wounded 
I went upstairs and read those letters. Oh, those letters...." 

She bowed her head and wept. 

As the car swung through the gates of Baldry Court she sat up and 
dried her eyes. She looked out at the strip of turf, so bright that one 
would think it wet, and lit here and there with snowdrops and scillas 
and crocuses, that runs between the drive and the tangle of silver 
birch and bramble and fern. There is no aesthetic reason for that 
border; the common outside looks lovelier where it fringes the road 
with dark gorse and rough amber grasses. Its use is purely philo¬ 
sophic; it proclaims that here we estimate only controlled beauty, that 
the wild will not have its way within our gates, that it must be made 
delicate and decorated into felicity. Surely she must see that this was 
no place for beauty that has been not mellowed but lacerated by 
time, that no one accustomed to live here could help wincing at such 
external dinginess as hers.... But instead she said, “It's a big place. 
How poor Chris must have worked to keep it up." The pity of this 
woman was like a flaming sword. No one had ever before pitied Chris 
for the magnificence of Baldry Court. It had been our pretence that 
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bv wearing costly clothes and organizing a costly life we had been the 
servants of his desire. But she revealed the truth that although he did 
indeed desire a magnificent house, it was a house not built with 

hands. 

But that she was wise, that the angels would of a certainty be on 
her side, did not make her any the less physically offensive to our 
atmosphere. All my doubts as to the wisdom of my expedition revived 
in the little time we had to spend in the hall waiting for the tea 
which I had ordered in the hope that it might help Margaret to 
compose her distressed face. She hovered with her back to the oak 
table, fumbling with her thread gloves, winking her tear-red eyes, 
tapping with her foot on the carpet, throwing her weight from one 
leg to the other, and constantly contrasted her appearance with the 
new acquisition of Kitty's decorative genius which stood so close 
behind her on the table that I was afraid it might be upset by one of 
her spasmodic movements. This was a shallow black bowl in the 
centre of which crouched on hands and knees a white naked nymph, 
her small head intently drooped to the white flowers that floated on 
the black waters all around her. Beside the pure black of the bowl her 
rusty plumes looked horrible; beside that white nymph, eternally 
innocent of all but the contemplation of beauty, her opaque skin and 
her suffering were offensive; beside its air of being the coolly con¬ 
ceived and leisurely executed production of a hand and brain lifted 
by their rare quality to the service of the not absolutely necessary, 
her appearance of having but for the moment ceased to cope with a 
vexed and needy environment struck one as a cancerous blot on the 
fair world* Perhaps it was absurd to pay attention to this indictment 
of a woman by a potter’s toy, but that toy happened to be also a little 
image of Chris’ conception of women. Exquisite we were according 
' our equipment; unflushed by appetite or passion, even noble 
ssion; our small heads bent intently on the white flowers of luxury 
mating on the black waters of life; and he had known none other 
m us. With such a mental habit a man could not help but wince 
Margaret. I drank my tea very slowly because I previsioned what 
mist happen in the next five minutes. Down there by the pond he 
would turn at the sound of those heavy boots on the path, and with 
one glance he would assess the age of her, the rubbed surface of her, 
the torn fine texture, and he would show to her squalid mask just 
such a blank face as he had shown Kitty the night before. Although 
I have a gift for self-pity I knew her case would then be worse than 
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mine; for it would be worse to see, as she would see, the ardour in his 

eyes give place to kindliness than never to have seen ardour there* 
He would hesitate, she would make one of her harried gestures and 
trail away with that wet patient look which was her special line. 
He would go back to his boyish sport with the skiff; I hoped the 
brown waters would not seem too kind. She would go back to 
Mariposa, sit on her bed, and read those letters.... 

“ And now/' she said brightly, as* I put down my cup, “may I see 
Chris ? " She had not a doubt of the enterprise. 

I took her into the drawing-room and opened one of the French 
windows. “Go past the cedars to the pool," I told her. “He is rowing 
there." 

“That is nice," she said. “He always looks so lovely in a boat." 

I called after her, trying to hint the possibility of a panic break¬ 
down to their meeting, “You'll find he’s altered...." 

She cried gleefully, “Oh, I shall know him." 

As I went upstairs I became conscious that I was near to a bodily 
collapse; I suppose that the truth is that I was physically so jealous 
of Margaret that it was making me ill. But suddenly, just like a tired 
person dropping a weight they know is precious but that they cannot 
carry for another moment, my mind refused to consider the situation 
any longer and turned to the perception of material things. I leant 
over the banisters and looked down at the fineness of the hall: the 
deliberate figure of the nymph in her circle of black water, the clear 
pink and white of Kitty's chintz, the limpid surface of the oak, the 
gay reflected colours in the panelled walls. I said to myself, “If every¬ 
thing else goes there is always this to fall back on," and I went or 
pleased that I was wearing delicate stuffs and that I had a smoc 
skin, pleased that the walls of the corridor were so soft a fwilij 
blue, pleased that through a far-off open door came a stream of lign 
that made the carpet blaze its stronger blue. And when I saw that 
it was the nursery door that was open, and that in Nanny's big chair 
at the window Kitty sat, I did not care about the peaked face she 
lifted, its fairness palely gilt by the March sunlight, nor the tremen¬ 
dous implications of the fact that she had come to the dead child’s 
nursery though she had not washed her hair. I said sternly, because 
she had forgotten that we lived in the impregnable fortress of a 
gracious life, “Oh, Kitty, that poor battered thing outside." 

She stared so grimly out into the garden that my eyes followed her 
stare. 
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It was one of those draggled days, so common at the end of March, 
when a garden looks at its worst. The wind that was rolling up to 
check a show of sunshine had taken away the cedar's dignity of solid 
shade, had set the black firs beating their arms together and had filled 
the sky with glaring grey clouds that dimmed the brilliance of the 
crocus. It was to give gardens a point on days such as these, when the 
planned climax of this flower bed and that stately tree goes for 
nothing, that the old gardeners raised statues in their lawns and 
walks, large things with a subject, mossy Tritons or nymphs with an 
urn, that held the eye. Even so in this unrestful garden one's eye lay 
on the figure in the yellow raincoat that was standing in the middle 
of the lawn. 

How her near presence had been known by Chris I do not under¬ 
stand, but there he was, running across the lawn as night after night 
I had seen him in my dreams running across No Man's Land. I knew 
that so he w f ould close his eyes as he ran; I knew that so he would 
pitch on his knees when he reached safety. I assumed that at 
Margaret's feet lay safety, even before I saw her arms brace him 
under the armpits with a gesture that was not passionate, but rather 
the movement of one carrying a wounded man from under fire. 
But even when she had raised his head to the level of her lips, the 
central issue was not decided. I covered my eyes and said aloud, 
*Te a minute he will see her face, her hands." But although it was a 
long time before I looked again they were still clinging breast to 
breast. It was as though her embrace fed him, he looked so strong as 
he broke away. They stood with clasped hands, looking at one another 
(they looked straight, they looked delightedly!), and then as if resum¬ 
ing a conversation tiresomely interrupted by some social obligation, 
drew together again and passed under the tossing branches of the 
cedar to the wood beyond. I reflected, while Kitty wept, how entirely 
light Chris had been in his assertion that to lovers innumerable things 
b not matter. 


ifer th<? automobile had taken Margaret away Chris came to us as 

rfoJrfrtwfV d l aWi f g ' r ! >0m after sta n<Kng for a while in the 

all rich! m file ’ y , S3ld ’ “ l Want t0 teI1 y° u that 1 knw it is 

all nght. Margaret has explained to me.” 
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Kitty crumpled her sewing into a white ball. “You mean, I sup¬ 
pose, that you know I'm your wife. Fm pleased that you describe 
that as knowing ‘it's all right/ and grateful that you have accepted 
it at last on Margaret's authority. This is an occasion that would make 
any wife proud." Her irony was as faintly acrid as a caraway seed, 
and never afterwards did she reach even that low pitch of violence, 
for from that mild forward droop of the head with which he received 
the mental lunge she realized suddenly that this was no pretence and 
that something as impassable as death lay between them. Thereafter 
his proceedings evoked no comment but suffering. There was nothing 
to say when all day, save for those hours of the afternoon which 
Margaret spent with him, he sat like a blind man waiting for his 
darkness to lift. There was nothing to say when he did not seem to 
see our flowers, yet kept till they rotted on the stalk the daffodils 
which Margaret brought from the garden that looked like an allot¬ 
ment. So Kitty lay about like a broken doll, face downward on a sofa 
with one limp arm dangling to the floor, or protruding stiff feet in 
fantastic slippers from the end of her curtained bed; and I tried to 
make my permanent wear that mood which had mitigated the end 
of my journey with Margaret, a mood of intense perception in which 
my strained mind settled on every vivid object that came under my 
eyes and tried to identify myself with its brightness and its lack of 
human passion. This does not mean that I passed my day in a state of 
joyous appreciation; it means that many times in the lanes of Harrow- 
weald I have stood for long looking up at the fine tracery of bare 
boughs against the hard, high spring sky while the cold wind rushed 
through my skirts and chilled me to the bone, because I was afraid 
that when I moved my body and my attention I might begin to think. 
Indeed grief is not the clear melancholy the young believe it. It is like 
a siege in a tropical city. The skin dries and the throat parches as 
though one were living in the heat of the desert; water and wine taste 
warm in the mouth and food is of the substance of the sand; one 
snarls at one's company; thoughts prick one through sleep like 
mosquitoes.... 

A week after my journey to Wealdstone I went to Kitty to ask her 
to come for a walk with me and found her stretched on her pillows, 
holding a review of her underclothing. She refused bitterly and added, 
“Be back early. Remember Dr Gilbert Anderson is coming at half-past 
four. He's our last hope. And tell that woman she must see him. 
He says he wants to see everybody concerned," and continued to look 
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wanly at the frail luminous silks her maid brought her, as a specu¬ 
lator \vlio had cornered the article for which there had been no 
demand might look at his damnably numerous, damnably unprofitable 
freights. So I went out alone into a soft day, with the dispelled winter 
lurking above in high dark clouds under which there ran quick fresh 
currents of air, and broken shafts of insistent sunshine that spread a 
grey clarity of light in which every colour showed sharp and strong. 
On the breast that Harrow-weald turns to the south they had set a 
lambing-yard, whose pale lavender hurdles and gold strewn straw 
and orange drinking-trough were new gay notes on the opaque winter 
green of the slope, and the apprehensive bleatings of the ewes wound 
about the hill like a river of sound as they were driven up a lane 
hidden by the hedge. The lines of bare elms darkening the plains 
below made it seem as though the tide of winter had fallen and left 
this promontory bare and sparkling in the spring. I liked it so much 
that I opened the gate and went and sat down on a tree that had been 
tom up by the roots in the great gale last year, but had not yet 
resigned itself to death and was bravely decking itself with purple 
elm-flowers. That pleased me too, and I wished I had someone with 
me to enjoy this artless little show of the new year. I had not really 
wanted Kitty; the companions I needed were Chris and Margaret. 
Chris would have talked as he loved to do when he looked at leisure 
on a broad valley, about ideas which he had to exclude from his 
ordinary 7 hours lest they should break the power of business over his 
mind, and Margaret would have gravely watched the argument from 
the shadow 7 of her broad hat to see that it kept true, like a housewife 
watching a saucepan of milk lest it should boil over. They were 
naturally my friends, these gentle speculative people. Then suddenly 
I was stunned with jealousy. It was not their love for one another 
that caused me such agony at that moment; it was the thought of the 
things their eyes had rested upon together. I imagined that white 
hawthorn among the poplars by the ferry on which they had looked 
Hem years ago at Monkey Island, and it was more than I could bear, 
bought how* even now they might be exclaiming at the green 
oke of the first buds on the brown undergrowth round the pond, 
a at that I slid off the tree-trunk and began walking very quickly 
own the hill The red cows drank from the pond cupped by the 
wiliow roots, a raw-boned stallion danced clumsily because warmth 
was running through the ground. I found a stream in the fields and 
0 om 11 ^ ** became a shining dyke embanked with glowing 
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green and gold mosses in the midst of woods; and the sight of those 

things was no sort of joy, because my vision was solitary. I wanted 
to end my desperation by leaping from a height, and I climbed on a 
knoll and flung myself face downwards on the dead leaves below. 

I was now utterly cut off from Chris. Before, when I looked at him 
I knew an instant ease in the sight of the short golden down on his 
cheeks, the ridge of bronze flesh above his thick fair eyebrows. But 
now I was too busy reassuring him by showing a steady, undistorted 
profile crowned by a neat proud sweep of hair instead of the tear- 
darkened mask he always feared, ever to have enough vitality left 
over to enjoy his presence. I spoke in a calm voice full from the chest 
quite unfluted with agony; I read Country Life with ponderous 
interest; I kept my hands, which I desired to wring, in doeskin gloves 
for most of the day; I played with the dogs a great deal and wore my 
thickest tweeds; I pretended that the slight heaviness of my features 
is a correct indication of my temperament. The only occasion when 
I could safely let the sense of him saturate me as it used was when 
I met Margaret in the hall as she came or went. She was very different 
now; she had a little smile in her eyes as though she were listening to 
a familiar air played far away, her awkwardness seemed indecision 
as to whether she should walk or dance to that distant music, her 
shabbiness was no more repulsive than the untidiness of a child who 
had been so eager to get to the party that it has not let its nurse 
fasten its frock. Always she extended a hand in an unbuttoned black 
thread glove and said, “It's another fine day again,” or diffidently, 
as Kitty continued to withhold her presence, **l hope Mrs Baldry is 
keeping well.” Then as our hands touched he was with us, invoked 
by our common adoration; I felt his rough male texture and saw the 
clear warmth of his brown and gold colouring. I thought of him with 
the passion of exile. To Margaret it was a call, and she moved past me 
to the garden, holding her hands in front of her as though she bore 
invisible gifts, and pausing on the step of the French window to smile 
to herself, as if in her heart she turned over the precious thought, 
“He is here. This garden holds him.” My moment, my small sole 
subsistence, ended in a feeling of jealousy as ugly and unmental as 
sickness. This was the saddest spring. 

Nothing could mitigate the harshness of our rejection. You may 
think we were attaching an altogether fictitious importance to what 
was merely the delusion of a madman. But every minute of the day, 
particularly at those trying times when he strolled about the house 
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and c rounds with the doctors, smiling courteously, but without joy, 
and insw i-ring their questions with the crisp politeness of a man 
«I:*ik iiu orF on inquisitive commercial traveller in a hotel smoking- 
room, i: became plain that if madness means liability to wild error 
about the world, Chris was not mad. It was our peculiar shame that 
he had rejected us when he had attained to something saner than 
sanity His verv less of memory was a triumph over the limitations 
of Irtny.iace which pi event the mass of men from making explicit 
statements about their spiritual relationships. If he had said to Kitty 
and me u l co not know you,” we would have gaped; if he had ex- 
pan lei his meaning and said, “You are nothing to me; my heart is 
separate from your hearts/’ we would have wept at an unkindness he 
had not intended. But by the blankness of those eyes which saw me 
only as a disregarded playmate and Kitty not at all save as a stranger 
vr hud su:r ehow become a decorative presence in his home and the 
orcerer cf h;s meals he let us know completely where we were. 
Eur: though 1 lay weeping at it on the dead leaves I was sensible of 
the bitter rapture that attends the discovery of any truth. I felt, 
indeed, a cold intellectual pride in his refusal to remember his pros¬ 
perous maturity and his determined dwelling in the time of his first 
love, for it shewed him so much saner than the rest of us, who take 
life as it comes, loaded with the inessential and the irritating. I was 
even willing to admit that this choice of what was to him reality out 
of all the appearances so copiously presented by the world, this adroit 
recover)’ of the dropped pearl of beauty, was the act of genius I had 
always expected from him. But that did not make less agonizing this 
exclusion from his life. 

I couid not think clearly about it. I suppose that the subject of our 
tragedy, written in spiritual terms, was that in Kitty he had turned 
fro® the type of woman that makes the body conqueror of the soul 
and in me from the type that mediates between the soul and the 
body and makes them ran even and unhasty like a well-matched pair 
of carriage horses, and had given himself to a woman whose bleak 
ibit it uas to champion the soul against the body. But I saw it just 
! a act of cruelty that I could only think of as a conjunction 

calamitous images. I think of it happening somewhere behind the 
out, at the end of a straight road that runs by a line of ragged 
ycriars between mud fiats made steel-bright with floods pitted bv the 
sort slow rain Them, past a church that lacks its tower, stand a score 
of houses, each hideous with patches of bare bricks that show like 
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sores through the ripped-off plaster and uncovered rafters which stick 

out like broken bones. There are people still living here. A slut sits at 
the door of a filthy cottage, counting some dirty linen and waving her 
bare arms at some passing soldiers. And at another house there is a 
general store with strings of orange onions and bunches of herbs 
hanging from the roof, a brown gloom rich with garlic and humming 
with the flies that live all the year round in French village shops, a 
black cat rubbing her sleekness against the lintel. It is in there that 
Chris is standing, facing across the counter an old man in a blue 
blouse, with a scar running white into the grey thickets of his beard, 
an old man with a smile at once lewd and benevolent, repulsive with 
dirt and yet magnificent by reason of the Olympian structure of his 
body. I think he is the soul of the universe, equally cognizant and 
disregardful of every living thing, to whom I am no more dear 
than the bare-armed slut at the neighbouring door. And Chris is 
leaning on the counter, his eyes glazed. (This is his spirit; his body 
lies out there in the drizzle at the other end of the road.) He is look¬ 
ing down on two crystal balls that the old man’s foul strong hands 
have rolled across to him. In one he sees Margaret; not in her raincoat 
and her nodding plumes but as she is transfigured in the light of 
eternity. Long he looks there; then drops a glance to the other, just 
long enough to see that in its depths Kitty and I walk-in bright 
dresses through our glowing gardens. We had suffered no trans¬ 
figuration, for we are as we are and there is nothing more to us. 
The whole truth about us lies in our material seeming. He sighs a 
deep sigh of delight and puts out his hand to the ball where Margaret 
shines. His sleeve catches the other one and sends it down to crash 
in a thousand pieces on the floor. The old man’s smile continues to be 
lewd and benevolent, he is still not more interested in me than in the 
bare-armed slut; and Chris is wholly enclosed in his intentness on his 
chosen crystal. No one weeps for this shattering of our world.... 

I stirred on the dead leaves as though I had really heard the 
breaking of the globe and cried out, “ Gilbert Anderson, Gilbert 
Anderson must cure him.” Heaven knows that I had no reason for 
faith in any doctor, for during the past week so many of them, sleek 
as seals with their neatly brushed hair and their frock-coats, had stood 
round Chris and looked at him with the consequenceless deliberation 
of a plumber. Their most successful enterprise had been his futile 
hypnotism. He had submitted to it as a good-natured man submits to 
being blindfolded at a children’s party and under its influence had 
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recovered Ms memory and Ms middle-aged personality, had talked of 
Kitty with the humorous tenderness of the English husband and had 
looked possessively about him. But as his mind came out of the 
control he exposed their lie that they were dealing with a mere 
breakdown of the normal process by pushing away tWs knowledge 
and turning to them the blank wall, all the blanker because it was 
unconscious, of his resolution not to know. I had accepted that it 
would always be so. But at that moment I had so great a need to 
throw off my mood of despair, so insupportably loaded with all the 
fantastic images to wMch my fevered mind transmuted the facts of 
our tragedy, that I filled myself with a gasping, urgent faith in this 
new doctor. I jumped up and pushed through the brambles to the 
hedge that divided the preserves in wMch I was trespassing from our 
own woods, breathless because I had let it go past four and I had still 
to find Chris and Margaret for the doctor's visit at the half-hour. 

There had been a hardening of the light during the afternoon that 
made the dear familiar woods rich and sinister and, to the eye, 
tropical. The jewel-bright buds on the soot-black boughs, and the blue 
valley distances, smudged here and there with the pink enamel of 
villa roofs and seen between the black and white intricacies of the 
birch-trunks and the luminous grey pillars of the beeches, hurt my 
wet eyes as might beauty blazing under an equatorial sun. There was 
a tropical sense of danger too, for I walked as apprehensively as 
though a snake coiled under every leaf, because I feared to come on 
them when he was speaking to her without looking at her, or think- 
ing in silence while he played with her hand. Embraces do not matter; 
they merely indicate the will to love and may as well be followed by 
defeat as victory. But disregard means that now there needs to be no 
strammg of the eyes, no stretcMng forth of the hands, no pressing of 
the lips, because theirs is such a union that they are no longer con- 
scious of the division of their flesh. I know it must be so; a lonely life 
gives one opportunities of thinking these things out. I could not have 
borne to see signs of how he had achieved this intimacy with the 
Oman whom a sudden widening of the downward vista showed as 
; leant her bent back, ridged by those cheap stays, against a birch 
it Mime special skill of the forester had made wonderful for its 
aight slenderness. Against the dear colours of the bright bare wood 
x yellow raincoat made a muddy patch, and as a dead bough 
ropped near her she made a squalid dodging movement like a hen. 
ohe was not so much a person as an implication of dreary poverty, 
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like an open door in a mean house that lets out the smell of cooking 
cabbage and the screams of children. Doubtlessly he sat somewhere 
close to her, lumpishly content. I thought distractedly how necessary 
it was that Gilbert Anderson should cure him, and tried to shout to 
her but found my throat full of sobs. So I broke my way down 
through the fern and bramble and stood level with them, though still 
divided by some yards of broken ground. 

It was not utter dullness not to have anticipated the beauty that 
I saw. No one could have told.... They had taken the mackintosh 
rug out of the dinghy and spread it on this little space of clear grass, 
I think so that they could look at a scattering of early primroses in a 
pool of white anemones at an oak-tree's foot. She had run her dreadful 
hands over the rug so that it lay quite smooth and comfortable under 
him when at last he felt drowsy and turned on his side to sleep. 
He lay there in the confiding relaxation of a sleeping child, his hands 
unclenched and his head thrown back so that the bare throat showed 
defencelessly. Now he was asleep and his face undarkened by thought 
one saw how very fair he really was. And she, her mournfully 
vigilant face pinkened by the cold river of air sent by the advancing 
evening through the screen of rusted gold bracken was sitting beside 
him, just watching. 

I have often seen people grouped like that on the common outside 
our gates, on Bank Holidays. Most often the man has a handker¬ 
chief to shelter him from the sun and the woman squats beside 
him and peers through the undergrowth to see that the children 
come to no harm as they play. It has sometimes seemed to me 
that there was a significance about it. You know when one goes 
into the damp odorous coolness of a church in a Catholic country 
and sees the kneeling worshippers, their bodies bent stiffly and 
reluctantly and yet with abandonment as though to represent the 
inevitable bending of the will to a purpose outside the individual, 
or when under any sky one sees a mother with her child in her arms, 
something turns in one's heart like a sword and one says to oneself, 
“If humanity forgets these attitudes there is an end to the world." 
But people like me, who are not artists, are never sure about people 
they don't know. So it was not until now, when it happened to my 
friends, when it was my dear Chris and my dear Margaret who sat 
thus englobed in peace as in a crystal sphere, that I knew that it was 
the most significant as it was the loveliest attitude in the world. 
It means that the woman has gathered the soul of the man into her 
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soul and is keeping it warm in love and peace so that his body can 
rest quiet for a little time. That is a great thing for a woman to do. 
I know there are things at least as great for those women whose 
independent spirits can ride fearlessly and with interest outside the 
home park of their personal relationships, but independence is not 
the occupation of most of us. What we desire is greatness such as this 
which had given sleep to the beloved. I had known that he was 
having bad nights at Baldry Court, in that new room with the jade- 
green painted walls and the lapis lazuli fireplace, which he had found 
with surprise to be his instead of the remembered little room with 
the fishing-rods. But I had not been able to do anything about it. 

It was not fair that by the exercise of a generosity which seemed 
as fortuitous a possession as a beautiful voice a woman should be able 
to do such wonderful things* for a man. For sleep was the least of her 
gifts to him. What she had done in leading him into this quiet magic 
circle out of our life, out of the splendid house which was not so much 
a house as a vast piece of space partitioned off from the universe and 
decorated partly for beauty and partly to make our privacy more 
insolent, out of the garden where the flowers took thought as to how 
they should grow and the wood made formal as a pillared aisle by 
forestry, may be judged from my anguish in being left there alone. 
Indeed she had been generous to us all, for at her touch our lives had 
at last fallen into a pattern; she was the sober thread whose inter¬ 
weaving with our scattered magnificences had somehow achieved the 
design that otherwise would not appear. Perhaps even her dinginess 
was part of her generosity, for in order to fit into the pattern one 
sometimes has to forgo something of one’s individual beauty. That is 
why women like us do not wear such obviously lovely dresses as 
cocottes, but clothe themselves in garments that by their slight 
neglect of the possibilities of beauty declare that there are such things 
as thrift and restraint and care for the future. And so I could believe 
of Margaret that her determined dwelling in places where there was 
not enough of anything, her continued exposure of herself to the 
grime of squalid living, was unconsciously deliberate. The deep inter- 
4 thing that had guided Chris to forgetfulness had guided her to 
T erty so that when the time came for her meeting with her lover 
re should be not one intimation of the beauty of suave flesh to 
;ract him from the message of her soul. I looked upward at this 
preme act of sacrifice and glowed at her private gift to me. My 
eep, though short, was now dreamless. No more did I see his body 
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rotting into union with that brown texture of corruption which is 
No Man's Land, no more did I see him slipping softly down the 
parapet into the trench, no more did I hear voices talking in a void: 

"Help me, old man, I've got no legs -"— “I can’t, old man, I’ve got 

no hands -" They could not take him back to the Army as he was. 

Only that morning as I went through the library he had raised an 
appalled face from the pages of a history of the war. "Jenny, it can't 
be true—that they did that —to Belgium? Those funny, quiet, stingy 
people...." And his soldierly knowledge was as deeply buried as this 
memory of that awful August. While her spell endured they could 
not send him back into the hell of war. This wonderful kind woman 
held Ms body as safely as she held his soul. 

I was so grateful that I was forced to go and sit down on the rug 
beside her. It was an intrusion, but I wanted to be near her. She did 
not look surprised when she turned to me her puckered brows, but 
smiled through the ugly fringe of vagrant hairs the weather had 
plucked from under the hard rim of her hat. It was part of her loveli¬ 
ness that even if she did not understand an act she could accept it. 

Presently she leant over to me across his body and whispered, 
"He's not cold. I put the overcoat on him as soon as he was fairly off. 
I've just felt his hands and they're as warm as toast." If I had 
whispered like that I would have wakened him. 

Soon he stirred, groped for her hand and lay with his cheek against 
its rough palm. He was awake by then but liked to lie so. 

In a little she shook her hand away and said, "Get up and run 
along to the house and have some hot tea. You'll catch your death 
lying out here." 

He caught her hand again. It was evident that for some reason the 
moment was charged with ecstasy for them both. 

It seemed as though there were a softer air in this small clearing 
than anywhere else in the world. I stood up with my back against a 
birch and said negligently, knowing now that nothing could really 
threaten them, "There is a doctor coming at half-past four who wants 
to see you both." It cast no shadow on their serenity. He smiled 
upward, still lying on his back, and hailed me, "Hallo, Jenny." 
But she made him get up and help her fold the rug. "It's not right to 
keep a doctor waiting in these times," she declared, "so overworked 
they are, poor men, since the war...." As I led the way up through 
the woods to the house I heard her prove her point by an illustrative 
anecdote about something that had happened down her road. I heard, 
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too, their footsteps come to a halt for a space. I think her grey eyes 
had looked at him so sweetly that he had been constrained to take her 
in his arms. 


e t—I remember it with the little perk of self-approbation with 
Tiri ° ne remem ^ ers any sort of accurate premonition even if its 
u Iment meant disaster—a cold hand close round my heart as we 
turned the comer of the house and came on Dr Gilbert Anderson. 

was startled, to begin with, by his unmedical appearance. He was a 
little man with winking blue eyes, a lushed and crumpled forehead, 
a itt e grey moustache that gave him the profile of an amiable cat, 
and a lively taste in spotted ties, and he lacked that appetiteless look 
winch is affected by distinguished practitioners. He was at once more 
comical and more suggestive of power than any other doctor I had 
ever seen, and this difference was emphasized by his unexpected 
occupation. A tennis ball which he had discovered somewhere had 
roused his sporting instincts, and he was trying at what range it was 
possible to kick it between two large stones which he had placed close 
oge er m front of the steps up to the house. It was his chubby 
absorption in this amusement which accounted for his first gape of 
mbamssment “Nobody about in there-we professional men get 
so 1 e res air he said bluffly, and blew his nose in a very 
large handkerchief, from whose folds he emerged with perfect 
self-possession. "You,” he said to Chris, with a naive adoption 
e e ective tone, are the patient.” He rolled his blue eye on me, 
took a good look, and as he realized I did not matter shook off the 
unnecessary impression like a dog coming out of water. He faced 
she were nurse in charge of the case and 
Inn ! ^ \J 1S Lttle n ° d ‘ “ You ’ re Mrs Gre Y-1 shall want to talk to 
M ' antm 1 e ~ thiS man * rU come back ’’ He indicated by a 
with Chrif eS ^ at we s ^ ou ^ §° bito the house and swung off 

She obeyed; that sort of woman always does what the doctor orders. 

I LrV d f° r ^ “ om t nt t0 stare after singular specialist, to 
/IS™? 7 f0reb0du J g t y P ronoun cing him a bounder, to wish, as 
ir™ 0( h g P ersisted - tbat like a servant I “uld give notice because 
y .“ fi always something happening in the house.” Then, as the 
- dient figure at the top of the stairs was plainly shivering under its 
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shoddy clothes in the rising wind that was polishing the end of the 
afternoon to brightness, I hastened to lead her into the hall We stood 
about uneasily in its gloaming. As usual the shining old panelling 
seemed aware of all that was going on and conscious that it was older 
and better than the people who owned it; the white nymph drooped 
over the black waters of the bowl and reminded one how nice, how 
neat and nice, life used to be; the chintz sang the vulgar old English 
country-house song. Margaret looked round her and said, in a voice 
slightly flattened by the despondency which she evidently shared 
with me, “It is nice to have everything ready that people can want, 
and everything in its place. I used to do it at Monkey Island Inn, 
It was not grand like this, of course, but our visitors always came 
back a second time/" Abstractedly and yet with joy she fingered the 
fine work of the table leg. 

There was a noise above us like the fluttering of doves. Kitty was 
coming downstairs in a white serge dress against which her hands 
were rosy; a woman with such lovely little hands never needed to 
wear flowers. By her kind of physical discipline she had reduced her 
grief to no more than a slight darkening under the eyes, and for this 
moment she was glowing. I knew it was because she was going to 
meet a new man and anticipated the kindling of admiration in his 
eyes, and I smiled, contrasting her probable prefiguring of Dr Ander¬ 
son with the amiable rotundity we had just encountered. Not that it 
would have made any difference if she had seen him. Beautiful 
women of her type lose, in this matter of admiration alone, their 
otherwise tremendous sense of class distinction; they are obscurely 
aware that it is their civilizing mission to flash the jewel of their 
beauty before all men, so that they shall desire it and work to get the 
wealth to buy it, and thus be seduced by a present appetite to a 
tilling of the earth that serves the future. There is, you know, really 
room for all of us; we each have our peculiar use. 

“The doctor's talking to Chris outside/" I said. 

“Ah/" breathed Kitty. I found, though the occasion was a little 
grim, some entertainment in the two women's faces, so mutually 
intent, so differently fair, the one a polished surface that reflected 
light, like a mirror hung opposite a window, the other a lamp grimed 
by the smoke of careless use but still giving out radiance from its 
burning oil. Margaret was smiling wonderingly up at this prettiness; 
but Kitty seemed to be doing some brainwork. 

“How do you do, Mrs Grey?"" she said suddenly, shaking out her 
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cordiality as one shakes out a fan. “It's very kind of you to come. 
Won't you go upstairs and take off your things? " 

“No, thank you/' answered Margaret shyly. “I shall have to go 
away so soon." 

“Ah, do!" begged Kitty prettily. 

It was, of course, that she did not want Margaret to meet the 
specialist in those awful clothes, but I did not darken the situation 
by explaining that this disaster had already happened. Instead I 
turned to Margaret an expression which conveyed that this was an 
act of hospitality the refusal of which we would find wounding, and 
to that she yielded as I knew she would. She followed me upstairs 
and along the corridors very slowly, like a child paddling in a summer; 
sea; she enjoyed the feeling of the thick carpet underfoot, she looked i 
lingeringly at the pictures on the wall, occasionally she put a finger 
to touch a vase as if by that she made its preciousness more her own, 
Her spirit, I could see, was as deeply concerned about Chris as was 
mine, but she had such faith in life that she retained serenity enough 
to enjoy what beauty she came across during her period of waiting, 
Even her enjoyment was indirectly generous; when she came into my 
room the backward flinging of her head and her deep “Oh!" recalled 
to me what I had long forgotten, how fine were its proportions, how 
clever the grooved arch above the window, how like the evening sky 
my blue curtains.... < 

4 And the lovely things you have on your dressing-table," she f 
commented. “You must have very good taste." The charity, that i 
changed my riches to a merit! As I helped her to take off her raincoat, [ 
and reflected that Kitty would not be pleased when she saw that the I 
removal of the garment disclosed a purple blouse of stuff called 
moirette that servants use for petticoats, she exclaimed softly Kitty's 
praises. “I know I shouldn't make personal remarks, but Mrs Baldry 
is lovely. She has three circles round her neck. I've only two." It was a 
ouching betrayal that she possessed that intimate knowledge of her 
wn person which comes to women who have been loved. I could not 
>r the life of me have told you how many circles there were round 
ly neck. Plainly discontented with herself in the midst of all this 
ineness she said diffidently, “Please, I would like to do my hair," so 
I pulled the arm-chair up to the dressing-table and leant on its back 
while she, sitting shyly on its very edge, unpinned her two long 
braids, so thick, so dull. 

“You've lovely hair," I said. 
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“I used to have nice hair,” she mourned, “but these last few years 
I've let myself go.” She made half-hearted attempts to smooth the 
straggling tendrils on her temples, but presently laid down her brush 
and clicked her tongue against her teeth. “Tchk! I hope that man's 
not worrying Chris... 

There was no reassurance ready, so I went to the other side of the 
room to put her hat down on a chair, and stayed for a moment to pat 
its plumes and wonder if nothing could be done with it. But it was, 
as surgeons say, an inoperable case. So I just gloomed at it and wished 
I had not let this doctor interpose his plumpness between Chris and 
Margaret, who since that afternoon seemed to me as not only a 
woman whom it was good to love, but as a patron saint must appear 
to a Catholic, as an intercessory being whose kindliness could be 
daunted only by some special and incredibly malicious decision of 
the Supreme Force. I was standing with eyes closed and my hands 
abstractedly stroking the hat which was the emblem of her martyr¬ 
dom, and I was thinking of her in a way that was a prayer to her, 
when I heard her sharp cry. That she should cry out sharply, whose 
essence was a patient silence... I turned very quickly. 

•She was standing up, and in her hand she held the photograph of 
Oliver that stands on my dressing-table. It is his last photograph, the 
one taken just a week before he died. 

“Whois this?” 

“The only child Chris ever had. He died five years ago.” 

“Five years ago? ” 

Why did it matter so? 

“Yes.” 

“He died five years ago, my Dick.” Her eyes grew great. “How 
old was he?” 

“Just two.” 

“My Dick was two...We both were breathing hard. “Why did 
he die?” 

“We never knew. He was the loveliest boy, but delicate from his 
birth. At the end he just faded away, with the merest cold.” 

“So did my Dick. A chill. We thought he would be up and about 
the next day, and he just-” 

Her awful gesture of regret was suddenly paralysed. She seemed 
to be fighting her way to a discovery. 

“It's—it's as if,” she stammered, “they each had half a life... 

I felt the usual instinct to treat her as though she were ill, because 
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it was evident that she was sustained by a mystic interpretation of 
life. But she had already taught me something, so I stood aside while 
she fell on her knees, and wondered why she did not look at the 
child's photograph, but pressed it to her bosom as though to staunch, 
a wound. I thought, as I have often thought before, that the childless 
have the greatest joy in children, for to us they are just slips of 
immaturity lovelier than the flowers and with a power over the heart, 
but to mothers they are fleshy cables binding one down to such 
profundities of feeling as the awful agony that now possessed her, 
For although I knew I would have accepted it with rapture, because 
it was the result of intimacy with Chris, its awfulness appalled me, 
Not only did it make my body hurt with sympathy, it shook the: 
ground beneath my feet. For that her serenity, which a moment 
before had seemed as steady as the earth and as all-enveloping as the 
sky, should be so utterly dispelled made me aware that I had of late ; 
been underestimating the cruelty of the order of things. Lovers are ; 
frustrated; children are not begotten that should have had the loveliest I 
life, the pale usurpers of their birth die young. Such a world will not 
suffer magic circles to endure. 

The parlourmaid knocked at the door. “Mrs Baldry and Dr| 
Anderson are waiting in the drawing-room, ma'am." 

Margaret reassumed her majesty, and put her white face close to j 
the glass as she pinned up her braids. “I knew there was a some¬ 
thing," she moaned, and set the hairpins all awry. She said nothing 
more; but the slow gesture with which, as we were about to leave the j 
room, she laid her hand across the child's photograph, somehow ! 
convinced me that we were not to be victorious. 

When we went into the drawing-room we found Dr Anderson,! 
plump and expository, balancing himself on the balls of his feet on 
the hearthrug and enjoying the caress of the fire on his calves, while ! 
Kitty, showing against the dark frame of her oak chair like a white 
“osebud that was still too innocent to bloom, listened with that 
ght reservation of the attention customary in beautiful women. 

A complete case of amnesia," he was saying, as Margaret, white* 
)ped yet less shy than I had ever seen her, went to a seat by the i 
indow and I sank down on the sofa. “His unconscious self is re- 
.using to let him resume his relations with his normal life, and so we 
get this loss of memory." 

€ ^ ve a bvays said," declared Kitty, with an air of good sense, 
“that if he would make an effort... 
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“Effort!” He jerked his round head about. “The mental life that 

can be controlled by effort isn't the mental life that matters. You've 
been stuffed up when you were young with talk about a thing called 
self-control—a sort of barmaid of the soul that says, 'Time's up, gentle¬ 
men/ and 'Here, you've had enough.' There's no such thing. There's a 
deep self in one, the essential self, that has its wishes. And if those 
wishes are suppressed by the superficial self—the self that makes, as 
you say, efforts and usually makes them with the sole idea of putting 
up a good show before the neighbours—it takes its revenge. Into the 
house of conduct erected by the superficial self it sends an obsession. 
Which doesn't, owing to a twist that the superficial self, which isn't 
candid, gives it, seem to bear any relation to the suppressed wish. 
A man who really wants to leave his wife develops a hatred for 
pickled cabbage which may find vent in performances that lead 
straight to the asylum. But that's all technical!" he finished bluffly. 
“My business to understand it, not yours. The point is, Mr Baldry's 
obsession is that he can't remember the latter years of his life. 
Well—" his winking blue eyes drew us all into a community we 
hardly felt—“what's the suppressed wish of which it's the mani¬ 
festation?" 

“He wished for nothing," said Kitty. “He was fond of us, and he 
had a lot of money." 

“Ah, but he did!" countered the doctor gleefully. He seemed to be 

enjoying it all. “Quite obviously he has forgotten his life here because 
he is discontented with it. What clearer proof could you need than 
the fact you were just telling me when these ladies came in—that 
the reason the War Office didn't wire to you when he was wounded 
was that he had forgotten to register his address? Don't you see what 
that means? " 

“Forgetfulness," shrugged Kitty, “he isn't businesslike." She had 
always nourished a doubt as to whether Chris was really, as she pu 
it, practical; his income and his international reputation weighed a* 
nothing against his so evident inability to pick up pieces at sales. 

“One forgets only those things that one wants to forget. It's our 
business to find out why he wanted to forget this life." 

“He can remember quite well when he is hypnotized," she said 
obstructively. She had quite ceased to glow. 

“Oh, hypnotism's a silly trick. It releases the memory of a dis¬ 
sociated personality which can't be related—not possibly in such an 
obstinate case as this—to the waking personality. I'll do it by talking 
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to him. Getting him to tell his dreams.” He beamed at the prospect^ 
‘■But you-it would be such a help if you could give me any clue to 

' Tot” said Kitty, “he was not discontented till he went 


He caught at last the glint of her rising temper. Ah, he sai , 

“madnesses an indictment not of the people one lives with, only o 
the high gods! If there was anything it’s evident that it was not your 
fault——” A smile sugared it, and knowing that where he had to 
flatter his dissecting hand had not an easy task he turned to me, 
whose general appearance suggests that flattery is not part^of my 
daily diet. “You, Miss Baldry, youVe known him longest...” 

“Nothing and everything was wrong,” I said at last. 4 I ve always 
felt U... r A sharp movement of Kitty's body confirmed my deep, old 
suspicion that she hated me. 

He went back further than I thought he would. “His relations 

with his father and mother, now ? ” 

"’His father w T as old when he was bom, and always was a little 
jealous of him. His mother was not his sort. She wanted a stupid son, 
who w’ould have been satisfied with shooting.” 

He laid down a remark very softly, like a hunter setting a snare. 
“He turned, then, to sex with a peculiar need.” 

It w as Margaret who spoke, shuffling her feet under her chair. 

“Yes, he was always very dependent.” We gaped at her, who said 
this of our splendid Chris, and I saw that she was not as she had been. 
There was a directness of speech, a straight stare, that was for her a 
frenzy. “Doctor,” she said, her mild voice roughened, “what’s the 
use of talking? You can’t cure him.” She caught her lower lip with 
her teeth and fought back from the brink of tears. “Make him happy, 
1 mean. All you can do is to make him ordinary.” 

“I grant you that’s all I do,” he said. It queerly seemed as though 
he was experiencing the relief one feels on meeting an intellectual 
uai “Its my profession to bring people from various outlying 
Uriels of the mind to the normal. There seems to be a general feeling 
i the place where they ought to be. Sometimes I don’t see the 
gency myself.*’ 

She continued without joy. “I know how you could bring him 
aiL A memory so strong that it would recall everything else— 
m spire of his discontent.” 

The little man had lost in a moment his glib assurance, his 
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knowingness about the pathways of the soul. "Well, I’m willing to 
learn.” 

“Remind him of the boy,” said Margaret. 

The doctor ceased suddenly to balance on the balls of his feet 

“What boy?” 

“They had a boy.” 

He looked at Kitty. “You told me nothing of this!” 

“I didn’t think it mattered,” she answered, and shivered and looked 
cold as she always did at the memory of her unique contact with 
death. "He died five years ago.” 

He dropped his head back, stared at the cornice, and said with the 
soft malignity of a clever person dealing with the slow-witted, “These 
subtle discontents are often the most difficult to deal with.” Sharply 
he turned to Margaret. “How would you remind him ? ” 

“Take him something the boy wore, some toy they used to play 
with.” 

Their eyes met wisely. “It would have to be you that did it.” 

Her face assented. 

Kitty said, "I don’t understand. Why does it matter so much?” 
She repeated it twice before she broke the silence that Margaret’s 
wisdom had brought down on us. Then Dr Anderson, rattling the 
keys in his trouser pockets and swelling red and perturbed, answered, 
“I don’t know why. But it does.” 

Kitty’s voice soared in satisfaction. “Oh! Then it’s very simple. 
Mrs Grey can do it now. Jenny, take Mrs Grey up to the nursery. 
There are lots of things up there.” 

Margaret made no movement, but continued to sit with her heavy 
boots resting on the edge of their soles. Dr Anderson searched Kitty’s 
face, exclaimed “Oh, well!” and flung himself into an arm-chair s< 
suddenly that the springs spoke. 

Margaret smiled at that and turned to me, “Yes, take me to the 
nursery, please.” Yet as I walked beside her up the stairs I knew this 
compliance was not the indication of any melting of this new steely 
sternness. The very breathing that I heard as I knelt beside her at the 
nursery door and fitted the key in the lock, seemed to come from a 
different and a harsher body than had been hers before. I did not 
wonder that she was feeling bleak, since in a few moments she was 
to go out and say the words that would end all her happiness, that 
would destroy all the gifts her generosity had so difficultly amassed. 
Well, that is the kind of thing one has to do in this life. 
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But hardiv had the door opened and disclosed the empty sunny 

snace? swimming with motes before her old sweetness flowered again. 
Slie sieved forward slowly, tremulous and responsive and pleased, as 
though the room's loveliness was a gift to her; she stretched out her 
hands to the dear sapphire walls and the bright fresco of birds and 
animals with a young delight So, I thought, might a bride go about 
the home her husband had secretly prepared for her. Yet when she 
reached the hearth and stood with her hands behind her on the fire¬ 
guard, looking about her at all the exquisite devices of our nursery to 
rive: health and amusement on our reluctant little visitor, it was so 
apparent that she was a mother that I could not imagine how it was 
that 1 had not always known it. It has sometimes happened that 
painters who have kept close enough to earth to see a heavenly vision 
ha\ e made pictures of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, which do 
indeed show women who could bring God into the world by the 
passion of their motherhood. “Let there be life,” their suspended 
bod.es seem to cry out to the universe about them, and the very clouds 
under their feet change to cherubim. As Margaret stood there, her 
hands pressed palm to palm beneath her chin, and a blind smile on her 
face, she looked even so. 

“Oh, the fine room!” she cried. “But where's his cot ? ” 

“It isn't here. This is the day nursery. The night nursery we didn't 

keep. It's just a bedroom now.” 

Her eyes shone at the thought of the cockered childhood this had 
been. “T couldn’t afford to have two nurseries. It makes all the differ¬ 
ence to the wee things.” She hung above me for a little as I opened 
the ottoman and rummaged among Oliver's clothes. “Ah, the lovely 
little frocks! Did she make them? Ah, well, she'd hardly have the 
time, with this great house to see to. But I don't care much for baby 
frocks. The babies themselves are none the happier for them. It's all 
for show. She "went over to the rocking-horse and gave a ghostly 
ckird a ride. For long she hummed a tuneless song into the sunshine 
retreated far away into some maternal dream. “He was too 
for ths, she said. “His daddy must have given him it. I knew 
Xen always give them presents above their age. They're in such a 
rry for them to grow up. We like them to take their time, the 
.ev But where s his engine? Didn’t he love puffer-trains? Of 
v-‘: r f’ ae . n ^ v f5 them - You ’ re so far from the railway station. 

,. t ? i 1 *'’ 6 ^ ^ ove< ^ ^ em so * was so happy when I 

hA ‘ u his pram on the railway bridge on my way back from the 
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shops, and he could sit up and see the puffers going by.” Her distress 
that Oliver had missed this humble pleasure darkened her for a 
minute. “Why did he die! You didn’t overtax his brain ? He wasn’t 
taught his letters too soon ? ” 

“Oh, no,” I said. I couldn’t find the clothes I wanted. “The only 
thing that taxed his little brain were the prayers his Scotch nurse 
taught him, and he didn’t bother much over them. He would say 
‘Jesus, tender leopard,’ instead of ‘Jesus, tender shepherd,’ as though 
he liked it better that way....” 

“Did you ever! The things they say! He’d a Scotch nurse. They say 
they’re very good. I’ve read in the papers the Queen of Spain has 
one.” She had gone back to the hearth again and was playing with 
the toys on the mantelpiece. It was odd that she showed no interest 
in my search for the most memorable garment; a vivacity which 
played above her tear-wet strength, like a ball of St Jacob’s fire on the 
mast of a stout ship, made me realize she still was strange. “The toys 
he had! His nurse didn’t let him have them all at once. She held him 
up and said, ‘Baby, you must choose!’ and he said. ‘Teddy—please— 
Nanny!’ and wagged his head at every word.” 

I had laid my hand on them at last. I wished, in the strangest way, 
that I hadn’t. Yet of course it had to be. “That’s just what he did 
do.” 

As she felt the fine kid skin of the clockwork dog her face began to 
twitch. “I thought perhaps my baby had left me because I had so 

little to give him. But if a baby could leave all this-.” She cried 

flatly, as though constant repetition in the night had made it as 
instinctive a reaction to suffering as a moan. “I want a child! I want 
a child!” Her arms invoked the life that had been squandered in this 
room. “It’s all gone so wrong!” she fretted, and her voice dropped t< 
a solemn whisper. “They each had only half a life....” 

I had to steady her. She could not go to Chris and shock him, not 
only by her news, but also by her agony. I rose and took her the 
things I had found in the ottoman and the toy cupboard. “I think 
these are the best things to take. This is one of the blue jerseys he used 
to wear. This is the red ball he and his father used to play with on 
the lawn.” 

Her hard hunger for the child that was not melted into a tender¬ 
ness for the child that had been. She looked broodingly at what I 
carried, then laid a kind hand on my arm. “You've chosen the very 
things he will remember. Oh, you poor girl....” 
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I found that from her I could accept even pity. 

She nursed the jersey and the ball, changed them from arm to arm 
and held them to her face. “I think I know the kind of boy he was, 
A man from the first.” She kissed them, folded up the jersey and, 
neatly set the ball upon it on the ottoman, and regarded them withj 
tears.“There, put them back. That's all I wanted them for. All I came 
up here for.” 

I stared. 

“To get near Chris' boy,” she moaned. “You thought I meant to 
take them out to Chris?” She wrung her hands, her weak voice 
quavered at the sternness of her resolution. “How can I? ” 

I grasped her hands. “Why should you bring him back? ” I said, 

I might have known there was deliverance in her yet. i 

Her slow mind gathered speed. ! 

“Either I never should have come,” she pleaded, “or you should] 
let him be.” She was arguing not with me, but with the whole hostile] 
reasonable world. “Mind you, I wasn't sure if I ought to come the 
second time, seeing we both were married and that. I prayed and read; 
the Bible, but I couldn't get any help. You don't notice how little] 
there is in the Bible really till you go to it for help. But I've lived a] 
hard life and I've always done my best for William, and I kno'Wj 
nothing in the world matters so much as happiness. If anybody's] 
happy you ought to let them be. So I came again. Let him be. If you] 
knew how happy he was just pottering round the garden. Men doj 
love a garden. He could just go on. It can go on so easily.” (But there; 
was a shade of doubt in her voice; she was pleading not only with; 
me but with fate.) “You wouldn't let them take him away to the; 
asylum. You wouldn't stop me coming. The other one might, but 
you'd see she didn't. Oh, do just let him be.... 

“Put it like this,” She made such explanatory gestures as I have 
seen cabmen make over their saucers of tea round a shelter. “If my 
^oy had been a cripple—he wasn't; he had the loveliest limbs—and 
re doctors had said to me , 4 We'll straighten your boy's legs for you,j 
ut he'll he in pain all the rest of his life,' I'd not have let them touch] 
dm.... j 

“I seemed to have to tell them that I knew a way. I suppose it 
would have been sly to sit there and not tell them. I told them any*! 
how. But oh! I can't do it. Go out and put an end to the poor love's 
happiness! After the time he's had, the war and all. And then he'll 
have to go back there! I can't! I can't!” 
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I felt an ecstatic sense of ease. Everything was going to be right. 
Chris was to live in the interminable enjoyment of his youth and 
love. There was to be a finality about his happiness which usually 
belongs only to loss and calamity; he was to be as happy as a ring 
cast into the sea is lost, as a man whose coffin has lain for centuries 
beneath the sod is dead. Yet Margaret continued to say, and irritated 
me by the implication that the matter was settled, “I oughtn’t to dp 
it,ought I?” 

“Of course not! Of course not!” I cried heartily, but the attention 

died in her eyes. She stared over my shoulder at the open door, where 
Kitty stood. 

The poise of her head had lost its pride, the shadows under her 
eyes were black like the marks of blows, and all her loveliness was 
diverted to the expression of grief. She held in her arms her Chinese 
sleeve dog, a once prized pet that had fallen from favour and now was 
only to be met whining upward for a little love at every passer in the 
corridors, and it sprawled leaf-brown across her white frock, wriggling 
for joy at the unaccustomed embrace. That she should at last have 
stooped to lift the lonely little dog was a sign of her deep unhappi¬ 
ness. Why she had come up I do not know, nor why her face puckered 
with tears as she looked in on us. It was not that she had the slightest 
intimation of our decision, for she could not have conceived that we 
could follow any course but that which was obviously to her advan¬ 
tage. It was simply that she hated to see this strange ugly woman 
moving about among her things. She swallowed her tears and passed 
on, to drift like her dog about the corridors. 

Now, why did Kitty, who was the falsest thing on earth, who was 
in tune with every kind of falsity, by merely suffering somehow 
remind us of reality? Why did her tears reveal to me what 1 
had learned long ago, but had forgotten in my frenzied love, thai 
there is a draught that we must drink or not be fully human? 
I knew that one must know the truth. I knew quite well that when 
one is adult one must raise to one’s lips the wine of the truth, heedless 
that it is not sweet like milk but draws the mouth with its strength, 
and celebrate communion with reality, or else walk for ever queer and 
small like a dwarf. Thirst for this sacrament had made Chris strike 
away the cup of lies about life that Kitty’s white hands held to him, 
and turn to Margaret with this vast trustful gesture of his loss of 
memory. And helped by me to safeguard the dignity of the beloved, 
so that neither God in his skies nor the boy peering through the hedge 
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should find in all time one possibility for contempt, and had handed 
him the trivial toy of happiness. We had been utterly negligent of his 
future, blasphemously careless of the divine essential of his soul. For 
if we left him in his magic circle there would come a time when his 
delusion turned to a senile idiocy; when Ms joy at the sight of Mar¬ 
garet disgusted the flesh, because Ms smiling mouth was slack with 
age; when one’s eyes no longer followed him caressingly as he went 
down to look for the first primroses in the wood, but flitted here and 
there defensively to see that nobody was noticing the doddering old 
man. Gamekeepers would chat kindly with Mm and tap their fore¬ 
heads as he passed through the copse, callers would be tactful and 
dangle bright talk before him. He who was as a flag flying from our 
tower would become a queer-shaped patch of eccentricity on the 
countryside, the stately music of Ms being would become a witless 
piping in the bushes. He would not be quite a man. 

I did not know how I could pierce Margaret's simplicity with this 
last cruel subtlety, and turned to her stammering. But she said, “Give 
me the jersey and the ball" 

The rebellion had gone from her eyes and they were again the seat 

of all gentle wisdom. 

“The truths the truth/’ she said, “and he must know it.” 

I looked up at her, gasping yet not truly amazed, for I had always 
known she could not leave her throne of righteousness for long, and 
she repeated, “The truth’s the truth'” smiling sadly at the strange 

order of this earth. 

We kissed, not as women, but as lovers do; I think we each 
embraced that part of Chris the other had absorbed by her love. She 
took the jersey and the ball and clasped them as though they were a 
child. When she got to the door she stopped and leaned against the 
lintel. Her head fell back, her eyes closed, her mouth was contorted 
as though she swallowed bitter drink. 

I lay face downwards on the ottoman and presently heard her 
poor boots go creaking down the corridors. Through the feeling of 
xhr that filled the room as tangibly as a scent I stretched out to the 
ought of Chris. In the deep daze of devotion which followed recol- 
. lion of the fair down on Ms cheek, the skin burnt brown to the rim 
Ms grey eyes, the harsh and diffident masculinity of him, I found 
omfort in remembering that there was a physical gallantry about 
km which would still, even when the worst had happened, leap some¬ 
times to the joy of life. Always, to the very end, when the sun shone 
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011 his face or his horse took his fences well, he would screw up his 
eyes and smile that little stiff-lipped smile. I nursed a feeble glow at 

that “We must ride a lot,” I planned. And then Kitty’s heels tapped 
on the polished floor and her skirts swished as she sat down in the 
arm-chair, and I was distressed by the sense, more tiresome than a 
flickering light, of someone fretting. 

She said, “I wish she would hurry up. She’s got to do it sooner or 
later.” 

My spirit was asleep in horror. Out there Margaret was breaking 
his heart and hers, using words like a hammer, looking wise, doing 
it so well. 

"Aren't they coming back? ” asked Kitty. “I wish you'd look.” 

There was nothing in the garden. Only a column of birds swim¬ 
ming across the lake of green light that lay before the sunset. 

A long time after Kitty spoke once more. “Jenny, do look 
again.” 

There had fallen a twilight which was a wistfulness of the earth. 
Under the cedar boughs I dimly saw a figure mothering something 
in her arms. Almost had she dissolved into the shadows; in another 
moment the night would have her. With his back turned on this 
fading happiness Chris walked across the lawn. He was looking up 
under his brows at the overarching house as though it were a hated 
place to which, against all his hopes, business had forced him to 
return. He stepped aside to avoid a patch of brightness cast by a 
lighted window on the grass; lights in our house were worse than 
darkness, affection worse than hate elsewhere. He wore a dreadful 
decent smile; I knew how his voice would resolutely lift in greeting 
us. He walked not loose-limbed like a boy, as he had done that ver 
afternoon, but with the soldier’s hard tread upon the heel. It recalle 
to me that, bad as we were, we were yet not the worst circumstanc 
of his return. When we had lifted the yoke of our embraces from 
his shoulders he would go back to that flooded trench in Flanders 
under that sky more full of flying death than clouds, to that No 
Man’s Land where bullets fall like rain on the rotting faces of the 
dead.... 

“Jenny, aren’t they there? ” 

“They’re both there.” 

“Is he coming back? ” 

“He’s coming back.” 

“Jenny, Jenny! How does he look? ” 
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“Oh. ..How could I say it? "Every inch a soldier.” 

She crept behind me to the window, peered over my shoulder and 
saw. 

I heard her suck her breath with satisfaction. "He's cured!” she 

whispered slowly. "He's cured!” 
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The Salt of the Earth 

From The Harsh Voice: Four Short Novels 


i 

Alice Pemberton had not expected to enjoy the motor drive home* 
since because of it* the previous afternoon, she had received a bitter 
hurt She had gone into the drawing-room to tell her mother that one 
of the young men who had been coming in for tennis so much of late, 
was very pleased indeed to give her a lift to Camelheath. With her 
invariable consideration she had been careful to mention the proposal 
nonchalantly, though she knew she would enjoy the drive through 
the spring countryside, and would find the society of the obviously 
admiring young man just such a gratification as a woman of forty 
needs from time to time. There could be no getting away from the 
fact that this meant her leaving her mother two days earlier than had 
been planned, and she was never one to take family duties lightly. 
But before she could well get the sentence out of her mouth there had 
flashed into her mother's eyes a look which nobody in the world 
could mistake for anything but an expression of intense, almost 
hilarious relief. 

“I* °ught to be lovely for you!" Mrs Anglesey had exclaimed. 
“You'll go through the New Forest, I expect. It'll be at its best with 
all the trees coining out." 

“Very well, mother dear," Alice had said quietly, and had gone out 
of the dark drawing-room into the sunlit garden. Though she was 
reassured by the sight of the young man in white flannels, plainly 
eager to hear her decision, she could hardly still the trembling of her 
upper lip. 

“Not, my dear, that I shan't be terribly sorry to lose you!" her 
mother had called after her, but a second too late, a semitone too 
high pitched. 

That night she lay awake for quite a long time wondering why it 
was that her mother had always had such a curious attitude to her. 
It was not that she did not care for her. Alice knew that quite well. 
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Wien she had had diphtheria as a girl at school when she had been 
operated on for appendicitis, the extremely passionate quality of her 
mother’s anguish and relief had been as recognizable as the brilliance of 
lightning. Nevertheless she could not help seeing that in the ordinary 
intercourse of life Mrs Anglesey felt her as a burden. She had some¬ 
times suspected that her mother had hurried on her marriage to 
Jimmy not only because, as she had so often said at the time, long 
engagements dragged young romance past its proper time or ripening, 
but because she wanted her out of the house; and she had had to do 
more than suspect, she had often to record in black and white on the 
pages of her diary, that when her mother came to stay with her her 
visits were apt to be far briefer than those she paid to Madge or Leo. 

**Of course there may be some reason for it / 9 Alice pondered, 
determined to be broad-minded and generous. “I am the eldest of the 
three, 1 was bom very soon after she married. Perhaps I came too 
soon, before she was reconciled to giving up all her pleasures for her 
babies, and she may have felt a grudge against me that she has never 
lived down," 

But she could not help thinking that her mother ought to have 
lived it down if she had any sense of gratitude. For neither Madge 
nor leo had done anything like as much for their mother as she had, 
and she had been willing to make even greater sacrifices, had they 
been accepted. Though she and Jimmy had loved each other so much, 
she had been quite willing to face a long engagement, simply because 
she hated to imagine what home would be like without her. Since her 
father’s death she had done what she could to replace his influence. 
She had kept Madge and Leo from getting out of hand as fatherless 
children notoriously do, she had tried to prevent her mother from 
giving away to that strain of fecklessness and untidiness which her 
most fervent admirers had to admit existed alongside her charm and 
vividness. Well, all that hadn't been appreciated. Alice remembered, 
and it was as if a pin had stuck into her, how Mrs Anglesey had 
^rown gay and gayer as the wedding-day approached, and at the 
iml ceremony had shone with a radiance quite unlike the melan- 
.oly conventionally ascribed to the bride's mother. She rolled over 
bed, rubbing her face angrily against the sheets. 

Anyway, even if her mother had not valued her properly then, she 
ught to have learned to do so, in the last few years of her age and 
mellowness. Hadn't she noticed what her daughter had done for her 
during this visit? Alice had put out of doors the horrible gipsyish 
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old dressing-gowny tea gowns her mother had loved to shuffle in for 
the evenings, and had bought her some nice old-lady dresses from 
quite a good shop, in the proper colours, dove-grey and dark brown* 
She had gone over the housekeeping books and saved pounds by 
changing several of the shops, and had put an end to the custom by 
which cook had brought in the menu-book last thing at night and 
launched out into what proved simply to be shockingly familiar 
gossip. One can't get on those terms with one's servants* She had 
hired a car, too, and taken her mother round calling on all the nice 
people with whom she had lost touch, and when her mother had 
insisted on calling on the Duchess, and had settled down to chat as if 
they were two old cronies, she had been firm and just taken her home, 
for it does not do to presume on one's acquaintance with people like 
that. It had all been a lot of trouble, too, particularly when she was 
still feeling so weak. But it had all gone for nothing. And so, too, she 
suspected, had all she had done for Madge and Leo. They hardly ever 
seemed to realize any of her kindnesses to them, and sometimes they 
were quite rude. And Leo's wife, Evie, was almost worse. 

But perhaps this was the price she had to pay for her perfect 
marriage. At least Jimmy adored her. “My dear husband!" she sighed, 
and presently went off to sleep, but not, as it appeared, to rest. For 
there began to hover about her a terror which she had met before in 
her sleep, and she stood helpless while it circled closer and closer, 
unable to move hand or foot, able only to shriek. Able to shriek, it 
appeared, not only in her dream, for she opened her eyes and found 
her mother leaning over her and trying to shake her, although she 
herself was shaking so that there was very little strength in her 
hands. 

“Oh, mother darling!" said Alice. “These wretched nightmares! 

I wish I didn't have them so often!" 

Mrs Anglesey sat back, still shaking, her grey hair wild about her. 

“Oh, my poor little girl," she gasped. “My poor little girl! What 
can it be that frightens you so? " 

The immediate preludes to the motor drive, therefore, were not 
auspicious. Alice had a headache when she woke in the morning, and 
on the young man's arrival her mother proved uncommonly tiresome. 
She insisted on getting up to say good-bye to her daughter, and when 
she presented herself on the front lawn Alice realized that a ruby 
velveteen morning gown adorned with moulting marabout of a fawn 
shade that owed more to time than to the dyer, had somehow got 
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back from the dustbin to which she thought she had sent it. The 
young man was very nice about it, even affecting interest when Mrs 
Anglesey insisted on telling him the story of the time when she met 
Edward the Seventh at Monte Carlo; and he dissembled what must 
have been his emotions when, after he had started his engine, a shriek 
from her made him stop again. 

“Alice! Have you remembered to send them a telegram to say 

you're coming? " 

“No. I don't want to. It'll be a lovely surprise for Jimmy. And I 
like walking in on servants unexpectedly. It does them good." 

The engine birred again. There was another shriek. 

“.. .and Alice!" 

“Oh, mother dear!" 

“Be sure you look in the kitchen for the copper pan. It's no use 
your laughing, my dear, it might be that—" she had her arm over 
the side of the car and they had to let her go on talking—“you know, 
Mr— Mr? —Mr Acland, is it?—my daughter came here for a little 
sea air after she's been terribly ill, and my doctor says that though he 
didn't see her during one of the attacks he thinks it sounds like 
irritant poisoning. Anything gastric he says wouldn't have been! 
cured so soon. And we can’t account for it any way except that 1j 
say it is one of the copper pans I gave her for her wedding that 
they've forgotten to have re-coppered. That's dreadfully dangerous, 
you know. The Duchess' sister Jane died of it somewhere abroad. 
So I tell Alice she must look most carefully when she gets home. 
Oh, my dear Mr Acland, you don't know how ill she was, yellow as 
a guinea, and such vomiting and diarrhoea... 

These are not words one wants shouted to the winds as one drives 
off, looking one's best, beside a young man of twenty-three who 
believes one to be very nearly his contemporary, for a journey 
through the springtime. But the day went very well indeed. They got 
out of the town very soon and cut up through pine woods to the 
^athy hills, presently turning and looking their last on the Channel, 
tiere immense pillars of light and darkness marched and counter- 
arched on a beaten silver floor against a backcloth of distant storm, 
ot long after they were in the New Forest, where the new grass 
lades were springing up like green fire through the dark, tough 
matting of heather, and in the same plantations the black ashes 
affirmed it was still winter, the elms went no further than to show a 
few purple flowers, the oaks made their recurring confusion between 
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spring and autumn and were ablaze with red young leaves, and the 
birches and hawthorns were comfortably emerald. 

Up there, as the morning got along, they had their lunch, sitting 
by a stream that reflected a bank of primroses. Mr Acland told Alice 
many things. Helping in his father's factory seemed rather grim after 
Oxford. It was terribly hard work, and no chance of success, only the 
hope of staving off failure. Life was awfully difficult just now, 
particularly if you were young. When, for example, was he likely to 
be able to afford to marry? And he would like to marry. Not that he 
knew anybody at the moment that he wanted to marry. There had 
been somebody... but that had proved to be a mistake. He supposed 
he wasn t quite like other people, but he wanted something more 
than mere prettiness. He wanted ideas *.. broadmindedness... sym¬ 
pathy. 

He kept his eyes on Alice as he spoke, and that was very natural, 
for she was very nearly a perfect specimen of her type, and time had 
done almost nothing to spoil her. A touch of silver gave her golden 
hair a peculiar etherealized burnish, and the oval of her chin was 
still firm. She had neither crowsfeet nor lines round her mouth, per¬ 
haps because she habitually wore an expression of childlike wonder, 
which kept her blue-grey eyes wide open and her lips parted. She did 
in actual fact look under thirty, and what was more than that, she 
looked benevolent, candid, trustworthy, all in terms of grace. Her 
acts of kindness, her own resolutions of honesty, her Spartan guard¬ 
ianship of secrets, would all, one felt confident, be transacted so that 
the whole of life would take a more romantic form for ever more. It 
was no wonder that Mr Acland felt the liveliest satisfaction at her 
appearance. 

His own, however, did not satisfy her nearly so well. She realized 

this when, speaking as earnestly as he had done, and encouraging him 
to seek for the perfect mate by relating her own story, she fixed her 
eyes on his face. Proudly yet modestly she described how she had lived 
all her life in Camelheath, and admitted that many people might pity 
her for this, since it would be idle to deny that it was quite the dullest 
town that could be found within fifty miles of London, but she 
claimed that nobody in the world could have lived a richer and fuller 
life than she had, thanks to the circumstance that when she was 
nineteen the leading solicitor in the town had sent for his nephew to 
come and be his junior partner, and that the boy had immediately 
fallen in love with her. H We have been married nineteen years, and we 
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are as much in love as ever,” she said. The sound of her own words 
made Jimmy's face appear before her, and she realized with an almost 
shuddering intensity how much she would rather be looking at him 
than at Mr Acland. This was no vague, sentimental preference. There 
was some particular feature in Jimmy's face that gave her deep and deli¬ 
cious pleasure; yet she could not think what it was. Academically, 
she acknowledged, Mr Acland's broad-browed fairness was more 
likely to earn points than Jimmy's retiring, quickly-smiling darkness, 
but that was irrelevant to the intense joy he gave her by this quality 
which, just for the moment, though she would have liked to tell the 
boy about it, she could not name. 

After she had told her story they got back into the car, feeling 
very warm and intimate but a little solemn and silent; and about half¬ 
past three they stopped in front of the Georgian house at Camelheath 
which was her home. 

“It's a very pretty house,” said Mr Acland. 

“We've done a great deal to it,” said Alice. 

She rang. Though she always carried a key she hardly ever used it, 
for she liked to keep Ethel on the alert about door-opening; and this 
technique had evidently paid, for Ethel confronted them before a 
minute had passed. 

“Why, it's the mistress! And looking so well, too! Why, I never 
did expect to see you looking so well, ever again, mum! Well, the 
master will be pleased....” 

Cook, who had been waddling upstairs when the door opened, 
leaned over the banisters and joined in. 

“Well, mum, it's no need to ask if you're feeling better! I didn’t 
never see anybody so far gone come right up again! You're the proper 
picture of health, now, you are, mum....” 

She beamed at them while they ran on, regretting that Mr Pern- 
Tton wouldn't be able to run over from his office that very minute, 
jcause old Mr Bates up at Stickyback Farm had died three days ago, 
id he had had to go to his funeral this afternoon, assuring her that 
Ir Pemberton had missed her ever so, that when Ethel had taken him 
up his blacks for him to change into after lunch he had said, “Well, 
thank goodness, we'll be having your mistress with us very soon.” Of 
course the servants adored her. Well, so they might. She knew she 
had an almost perfect manner with subordinates, and she really took 
trouble over training them and thinking out devices for ridding them 
of their little faults. She would never need to part with her servants, 
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if it was not for the curious vein of madness running through all 
women of that class, which invariably came out sooner or later in 
some wild attack of causeless rage. Well, there was some ground for 
hoping that these two were superior to the rest of their kind. Cook 
had been with her eighteen months, Ethel nearly three years. Per¬ 
haps at last all her kindly efforts were going to be given their reward. 

Graciously smiling, she dismissed them and took Mr Acland into 
the drawing room. But he would not stay for tea. He had to admit, 
with some nervous laughter and blushes, that his home was not quite 
in the direction he had led her to suppose: that, in fact, he had made 
quite a preposterous detour to drop her at Camelheath, and that he 
would have to keep quite good time for the rest of his drive to get 
back for dinner, j 2x>, (, b A / ^ ' 0 
“But it's been wonderful to see where you live,” he said, looking 
round with admiration. Alice was leaning on the Adam mantelpiece, 
her brilliant fairness and her quiet, good beige suit harmonizing with 
the pale golden marble. On the fine Chippendale furniture, polished 
till amber light seemed to well up from the depths of the wood, were 
bowls of daffodils and early tulips; and between the mellow green 
brocade curtains a garden tidy to the last leaf showed spring flowers 
against the definite fine-grained darkness of hoed earth, a quaintly 
planned rose-garden here and there ruddy with new shoots, and 
orchard boughs rising frosted with blossom above black yew hedges. 

“It's lovely, of course. But can you find people fit to be your friends 
in this little town? ” 

“I don't ask for very much, you know,” said Alice bravely, “and 
I'm the centre of quite a little world here. Do you see that house over 
the fields, standing among the elms? My sister, Mrs Walter Fletcher, 
lives there.” ^ i * > 

“It looks as if it was a lovely house, too.” 4 ‘ ^ % | ^ 

“It might be. But poor Madge is a funny girl. She isn't a very good 
manager.” She paused and sighed. “Then, as you drive out of town, 
you'll pass a big modem villa just by a fork in the road. That's where 
my little brother lives. At least he isn't little at all now, in fact he's 
the local doctor, as our father was before him. But I always think of 
him as my little brother. I had so much to do with him as a baby, 
you see, and then I haven't been able to see so much of him in later 
years. He made a marriage that from some points of view hasn't been 
a success.” She looked into the distance for a minute and then said 
simply. “You know, I used to mind terribly not having any children. 
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But I realize that if I had I wouldn't have been able to do a whole lot 
of things for others that badly needed doing. ” 

“I'm sure that’s true/’ said Mr Acland gravely, “there aren’t 
enough people like you to go round.” 

Soon after that he went. Alice was quite glad, for it would have 
been an anti-climax for him to have stayed any longer now that they 
had established this peculiarly deep and reticent sympathy. She 
walked out with him through the front garden, pausing sometimes 
to show him her collection of old-fashioned English herbs. “They have 
such lovely names,” she said, “rosemary... thyme... musk... herb- 
of-grace ... and dear old lavender. They give one the feeling of an age 
I believe I would have liked better than this horrid, hustling present 
day.” 

When they said good-bye he held her hand a minute longer than 
was necessary. “I wish you’d promise me not to do too many things 
for other people,” he said. “I expect that’s how you got ill.” 

“I’ll try and be more sensible,” she smiled. 

As soon as she got back to the house she started on a tour of 
inspection. There was a pile of visiting-cards on the tray on the hall 
table —odd how many people had called while she was away—and 
lifted them to see if there was much dust underneath. But there was 
none there, nor anywhere in the drawing-room, nor in the dining* 
room, nor in the little library. Everywhere the flowers were fresh, and 
the water in the vases had been changed that morning, the ash trays 
had been emptied and polished, and the oak floors shone like brown 
glass. She went upstairs, running her hand along the fluting of the 
banisters.When she reached the landing she paused and examined 
her fingers, but they were still pink and clean. 

There was nothing wrong in her bedroom, either. The billows of 
glazed chintz, biscuit-coloured and sprigged with rosebuds, had evi¬ 
dently just been put up again after a visit to the cleaner’s. The silver 
oilet set on the dressing-table caught the afternoon sun with its 
ightness; and on the top of the tall-boy the pot-pourri bowl of blue 
id white porcelain shone with the proper clean milky radiance. She 
It a great relief at getting back to her own house, so airy and light 
nd spacious, so austerely empty of anything that was not carefully 
jhosen and fine and mellow, after her mother’s cluttered rooms. But 
she did not linger any longer, though this was perhaps her favourite 
room in the house, but opened the door into her husband’s dressing- 
room. Perhaps Ethel had let herself be careless there. 
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Everything was all right there, too, however. There were too many 
books on the table beside the bed; its Sheraton legs quivered under the 
strain if one added the weight of a finger tip. She took an armful and 

put them back on the shelves on the wall, marvelling at the kind of 
book her quiet Jimmy liked to read: crude, violent tales about tramps, 
sailors before the mast, trappers of wild animals. But there was 
nothing else in the room that she could have wished different. The 
brushes and combs lay in front of his swinging mirror, gleaming and 
symmetrical; even the sock and handkerchief drawer was in perfect 
order; and the photograph frames along the mantelpiece almost gave 
her what she wanted, for it seemed impossible that Ethel could have 
got them quite as bright as this without neglecting some of her other 
duties. But as she turned away, her eye was caught by something 
about the largest photograph, the one standing in the middle of the 
mantelpiece, which showed her as a bride looking with wide eyes and 
parted lips over her sheaf of lilies. There was a hair running half 
across it, under the glass. She took up the frame and slipped out the 
photograph and then paused in surprise. There was no hair on the 
glass; but the photograph had been torn almost in two. 

“Ethel!” she said angrily, and stretched her hand towards the bell. 
But she perceived that this damage must have been done long ago. 
Somebody had tried their best to repair it by pasting the tom edges 
to a piece of paper beneath, and had made a very neat job of it. It had 
only become visible now because the paste had shrunk and hardened 
with age and the tom edges were gaping again. One of Ethel's pre¬ 
decessors must have done it during the frenzies of spring cleaning. “It 
must have been Lilian Hall,” thought Alice bitterly. She could 
remember the names of all her many hated servants. What a pack 
they were! One could not trust any of them. She peered eagerly into 
her husband’s wardrobe, for she knew that her careful supervision of 
his valeting had given him such confidence that he never looked at 
his clothes or shoes. But the suits hung sleekly pressed and completely 
buttoned from the hangers, and down at the bottom black shoes 
looked inky, brown shoes glowed with their cornelian tints. 

When she saw the grey tweeds she felt a little startled, for he 
always wore them at the office, until she remembered he had had to 
change to go to a funeral. The sight of his everyday suit brought him 
vividly before her, with his dark, thoroughly pleasant but not exces¬ 
sive good looks, his slouch that seemed not so much slackness as a 
modest retreat from notice, the curious thrilling sense of expectation 
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which, in spite of his quietness, he still gave her after their nineteen 
years of marriage. She put out her hand and stroked the suit affection- 

atelv, and then paused, puzzled because she had felt through the 
tweed something hard of an odd shape. It was lying along the bottom 
of his right hand inside breast pocket, and when she fished it out she 
saw that it was a cylindrical tube of very thick glass fitted with a 
screw-top, and two-thirds full of white powder. . 

“Why is Jimmy carrying medicine about with him? Can he be 
imagining he’s ill again ? ” She wondered not for the first time, why 
she should be the only perfectly normal person, who never said she 
was ill except when she was ill, in a family of hypochondriacs. Then 
her heart contracted. “Perhaps he really is ill!” She remembered what 
her mother had suggested, that there might be a faulty cooking vessel 
in the kitchen which was tainting the food with mineral poison, and 
she hoped that poor Jimmy had not been keeping from her the news 
that he had had an attack like hers. To see what the medicine might 
be, she put her finger in the white powder, and sucked it; but though 
the haunting bitterness of its taste reminded her of something, she 
could not put a name to it. But she recognized the container. Old Dr 
Godstone, who had looked after the local practice during the period 
after her father had died and before her brother had been ready 
to take it over, had used these funny glass containers for some of his 
drugs. How like Jimmy to go on using something made up by that 
silly old man, which had probably lost whatever virtues it ever had 
through the lapse of time, instead of going along to Leo and having 
something really up to date made up! What would Jimmy do without 
her? 

She went down the stairs humming with satisfaction and looked 
down on the top of Ethel's head in the hall, as she bent over her 
istress* suitcase. Then it flashed over her why the house was so 
dy. Mrs Anglesey had rung up after all and warned them she was 
fining back. That had happened once before, shortly after Ethel had 
rst come to her. She had come back and found the house a whirl* 
«nd cf plate-powder and blacking-brushes with the girl’s attempts to 
catch up with her neglected work. What a talking-to she had given 
her. The silly girl had cried her eyes out, and would probably have 
left if her mother hadn’t been so ill. Of course she had greatly 
improved since then, and no doubt she had allowed less to fall in 
arrears this time, but only some such warning would account for the 
exquisite order she had found everywhere. 
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“Ethel!” she called, in a coolly humorous tone. 

The girl's sleek head cocked up. “Yes, mum.” 

“The house is beautifully tidy.” 

4 Tm so glad you found it right, mum.” 

“So tidy,' said Alice, who had got down to the hall and was stand¬ 
ing with her head lowered so that she could look searchingly into 
Ethel's doe eyes, while a whimsical little smile played round her lips, 
“that I was wondering if Mrs Anglesey hadn't telephoned this morn¬ 
ing to warn you I was coming back.” 

The girl grew pale and caught her breath for a second, then banged 
the suitcase down on the floor. “No, she didn't,” she said. “The 
house has been this way all the time you've been away, and would 
have stayed so if you'd been away twice as long. And if you don't 
believe me you can call up the Post Office and see if there's been any 
but local calls put through here all day.” 

“Oh, very well, very well,” said Alice, “but such things have been 
known to happen, haven't they, before now ? ” 

The girl's eyes blazed. She picked up the suitcase and went up the 
stairs with it. As she went by her resentment was as tangible as a 
hot wind. 

“What tempers they all have!” thought Alice. “And how tiresome 
it is just when I've got home! I wonder if anyone realizes just how 
much it costs me to run this house in self-restraint and patience.” She 
sighed as it occurred to her that her own household was only one of 
her responsibilities, and looked at her wrist-watch. It was improbable 
that Jimmy would be in before five, she might just as well go over and 
see how Madge and Leo were getting on, and what new problems 
she would have to cope with in their households. “Ah, if I only keep 
my health!” she said, looking at herself very gravely in the glass over 
the hall table. It often struck her that there was something terrifying 
in the way the happiness of so many people, Jimmy, Madge, Walter, 
and their two children, Leo, Evie, and their four, all depended on her 
physically fragile self. 

She liked the little walk across the fields to Madge's house; every 
comer of the district was dear to her, for she was one of those people 
who feel that they live in the nicest house in the nicest town in the 
nicest county of the nicest country. But she was not so happy when 
she was inside Madge's garden. If it looked as wild as this in the 
spring, what would it be like in autumn? She knew Walter had 
turned off one of the gardeners, but it shouldn't have been necessary 
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to do that, considering his income, if only Madge had been a better 
manager. It was really impossible to guess what she did with all her 
money. And if one did have to turn away a gardener, surely one tried 
to repair the damage by taking on as much of his work as possible. But 
she wasn't in the least surprised to find Madge lying on the sofa in 
the drawing-room, wearing an invalidish kind of tea-gown that sug¬ 
gested she had been sticking in the house all day. She looked a very 
bad pasty colour. It was really dreadful, the way she was letting 
herself go. 

But she jumped up and kissed her sister with quite a show of 

animation. “Why, Alice, how marvellous you look! But I thought 
you weren't coming back till Friday? ” 

“That's what I had planned, but a young man gave me a lift in his 
car,” answered Alice. “We had such a lovely drive across the New 
Forest. It's been the most glorious day. Haven't you been out at all, 
dear?” 

“As it happens, I haven't.” 

“My dear, you ought to make some effort to get over this tendency 
to lie about. It isn't good for you. You're a most dreadful colour... 

“Am I?” asked Madge, with a curious, distressed urgency. She sat 
up on her cushions and stared at herself in a mirror on the other side 
of the room. 

“Yes, you are,” said Alice, “most earthy and unwholesome. And 
ifs all because you don't take enough exercise. Look at me!” she laid 
a finger against her perfect cheek. “I'm out in all weathers. Really, 
dear, you must be careful. You know you're five years younger than 
me, and you look at least five years older.” 

“I dare say you're right,” said Madge listlessly. “But you, dear? 
Are you quite better? You haven't had any more of those terrible 
attacks?” 

“Not a trace of them. Mother's doctor thought they might have 
me from some pan in the kitchen that we hadn't had re-coppered, 
a going to look. I certainly hadn't a suspicion of a recurrence while 
vas away. But I did have another of those awful nightmares, you 
now. I suppose it's all the worry that weighs down on me.” 
“What worry? ” asked Madge, rather petulantly. 

Alice smiled to herself, but the smile was a little sad. Didn't Madge 
really know even how much of her happiness she owed to her sister's 
readiness to take on what most people would have pushed away as 
unnecessary worries? How Alice worked over her when she was a 
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girl, always saying to her just as they went into the ballroom, "Now 
do hold yourself properly and try to hide those dreadful elbows/' and 
keeping near her to see that she was behaving properly and saying 
the right things to her partners, and on the way home telling her all 
the things she had done wrong! And then, since Madge's marriage to 
Walter, Alice had been on hand day in, day out, always ready to point 
out faults in her housekeeping, to explain just why her parties had 
not been successful, to suggest where she was going wrong in bringing 
up her children. There was no use pretending it had always been an 
easy task. Madge had a childish intolerance of criticism, she some¬ 
times became quite rude. 

"Well, Madge," Alice began quietly, but Madge was asking, "How 

did you leave mother? " 

“Oh, mother's all right," said Alice indulgently. "It's funny how 
she's quite happy muddling along." 

"I don't see that she does much muddling," said Madge. "She 
knows how she likes to live, and she lives that way." 

"Oh, my dear!" exclaimed Alice. "I call it a terrible muddle. Just 
think what I found her doing ..But Madge cut in quickly, "Here 
are the children coming in from their walk, and please, please, don't 
encourage Betty!" 

"My dear, I think you're so wrong about Betty," Alice started to 
explain, but the children were with them. Little Godfrey ran straight 
to his mother; there was really something very morbid and effeminate 
about the way he always clung to her, and he ought to have been told 
to be polite and run and kiss his aunt instead of staring at her with 
great vacant eyes. But Betty went at once to Alice, who held out b 
arms. The child had a touch of her own brilliant fairness and 7 
ness and decision, which was urgently needed in this dingy, fe 
household. It was really very strange, the way that Madge di 
seem to appreciate having such an attractive little girl. She suppi 
that it was just such an unreasonable aversion, probably spring! 
from some odd pre-natal cause, as her own mother felt towards ht* 
Every now and then she gave Betty a little smile, to show that there 
was a special understanding between them; but really she regretted 
having done it before long, for the poor child began to make con¬ 
fidences to her, which seemed to exasperate Madge. When Betty said 
that she had been sure her aunt would get better, because she had 
prayed for her every night, Madge had been visibly annoyed; and 
when Betty carried on the conversation along these lines to the point 
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of describing a lecture on Indian missions that had been given at their 
local school and expressing a hope that she herself might become a 
missionary some day, Madge called sharply, “Annie, Annie! ” 

The nursemaid hurried in from the hall. 

“Take the children straight up to the nursery,” Madge told her, 
and leaned back on the cushions with her eyes shut until the din of 
protest had died, and she was alone with her sister again. “I asked you 
not to encourage Betty,” she said. “I really don't see why you should 
come here and make my family talk the idiom of very old volumes of 
The Quiver” 

“My dear, I never heard such nonsense,” Alice objected. “If 
modem ideas have come to such a pass that a little girl of ten can't 
show a nice healthy interest In religion... ” 

4t * Betty ’ 8 interest in religion isn't nice or healthy,” said Madge, 
“It's sheer priggishness and exhibitionism.” 

If you used shorter words and didn't try to be so scientific, and 
looked after your children in an old-fashioned way, it might be better, 
Must you have that untidy girl from the village as a nursemaid? I 
refused to let her come in and help Ethel last winter, she's so slat* 
ternly." 

^ We know she's not ideal. But we can't afford anyone better.” 
But my dear, why can't you? Your money seems just to run 
through your fingers. It isn't fair to Walter, and it's simply cruel to 
the children. They ought to have a nice, well-trained woman to look 
after them and teach them pretty manners.” 

wa hed for any defence that might be forthcoming, but Madge 
had fallen into one of her sulky silences. “Well,” said Alice at last, 
you re a funny set, you new-fashioned mothers, I must say. Good- 
ness knows what I shall find when I get to Leo's.” 

“Oh, are you going to Leo's?” said Madge. “HI go down the 
avenue with you if you like.” She was on her feet at once and moving 
towards the door, while Alice thought in amazement, “Why, I believe 
she s trying to get me out of the house, and I haven't been here for 
nuch more than half an hour! How queer and... petty! ” 

But she tried to conceal her feelings as they walked under the trees 
the high road. “Nobody can say I am tactless,” she thought, as she 
tssed by the patches of rough grass and weeds without pointing 
iem out to her sister. “And I'm not saying anything about how 
ibsurd it is that she should be wearing those trailing things that she 
las to hold up round her when she gets a breath of fresh air, instead 
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of being out and about in sensible country clothes. Ill just give her 
a word about pulling herself together when we part/' But when 
they came to the gate she forgot, for Madge let her skirts fall and 
put both her arms round her giving her a hug as if they were children 
again. 

“Dear Alice, Fm so glad you are better,” she said, and stood with 
her head on one side for a minute admiring her. “I love to see you 
looking so young and-pretty. It was horrid when you were ill. You 
ought always to be well and happy.” 

“You're crushing my coat,” said Alice; but she was pleased. “I 
think she is really grateful, though she's so odd and ungracious,” she 
said to herself as she hurried along to Leo's house. “Well, it's 
encouraging.” 

She received no such encouragement when she arrived there. The 

front door was open, and when she passed into the hall she saw 
Colin, the eldest boy, walking up the staircase in the undisciplined 

manner of the bookish young, taking an immense time to mount from 

step to step because he had his nose deep in an open book. 

“Colin!” she called. 

He turned round, but did not answer the greeting. For a minute he 
stared blankly at her, his black forelock falling over his brows— 
heaven knew why Evie let her children go about with their hair that 
length—and his mouth stupidly open. Then a look of consternation 
spread over his face, he slammed the open book, and without saying 
a word rushed upstairs two steps at a time. 

“Well, of all the manners! ” breathed Alice. She heard her brother's 
short dry, tired cough from the surgery, further down the passage, 
and made a step in that direction. “Leo really ought to be told,” she 
thought furiously. But just then her sister-in-law came to the top o; 
the stairs. She stared down on Alice incredulously, turned and whis 
pered, “Hush!” as if she were quelling a tumult in the shadows 
behind her, and then ran downstairs saying, “Well, Alice, this is a 
surprise! We thought you weren't to be with us till Friday!” 

How hopelessly odd she was, how neurotic and unstable, the very 
last person to be a doctor's wife. She was trembling and breathless as 
if she had had a severe shock instead of merely receiving a visit from a 
sister-in-law. It was no wonder the children were such unattractive 
little savages. 

“A young man gave me a lift in his motor car,” said Alice, trying 
to pass things off lightly, “and I thought I'd come along and see how 
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you all were. How are you, Evie? That's right, Leo? No symp¬ 

toms, I hope?” 

11 None/’ said Evie, “absolutely none.” She ss&M everything with 
such odd over-emphasis that it really made one fed uncomfortable. 
“Can I see Mm?” said Alice, moving towards th e surgery. 

“No, you can't,” said Evie, stepping between her and the surgery 
door. “He's out. He's gone to Cadeford for a consul* 3 ** 011 *” 

There was a minute's silence. 

“Has he, Evie?” asked Alice, raising her eyebrows and smiling. 
Again there came the sound of Leo's high, dbry% tired cough. 

“Ill come some other day,” said Alice, turning to the front door, 
“when Fm not in the way.” 

Evie put out a weak, shaking hand. “It’s only that he's so 
busy.., ” 

“Oh, my dear, I understand,” said Alice, “It's a wife's duty to 
protect her husband. And anyway you of all people must know by 
this time that Fm not one of those people that bear grudges.” 

With a frank smile she held out her hand and after Evie had 
gripped and released it she let it rest for a minute on a half-inch of 
gaping seam in the other’s jumper. “I wish you'd let me send you 
my little sewing-woman one day. Let me ring uj> and find out what 
day would be convenient. It would be a real pleasure if you'd let me 
treat you to that. I always think one feels much, calmer and happier 
when one's really neat and tidy.” 

She found herself walking back to her house at a swinging pace, 
“1 mustn't be angry with her,” she kept on telling herself. “I know 
there's nothing the matter with the woman but: Jealousy, and it's a 
shame that Leo’s children should be brought up as ill-mannered little 
gutter-snipes, but I must remember that she can't help being what 
she is. It s only by chance that I was bom what X am instead of like 
t. When a turn of the road brought her house in sight tears of 
ief stood in her eyes. There, in her beautiful, orderly spacious 
s ^ e could shut out all these awful people who loved quarrel* 
*g and unkindness. Already the afternoon s un was low over the 
elds, and it would soon be time to turn on the lights. She liked to 
dunk of that, because it had occurred to her once, when she had 
or^exi ome later and seen from far off the rosy glow of her curtained 
windows, how fortunate, how right it was that her house could send 
brightness shining out into the dark, but that the dark could not 
come into her house and dim the brightness. In one's own home one 
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was safe* She would take off her suit the minute she got in and 

put on a soft, lacy dressing-gown, and put eau-de-cologne on her 

forehead, and lie down on the couch in her bedroom till Jimmy 
came. 

But when she got home she was waylaid by the cook. " Might I 

speak to you, mum ? ” 

She followed her into the big, clean, airy blue-and-white kitchen. 
"Well?” she said, looking round. "I'm sure you've nothing to 
grumble about in your kitchen, Cook! It’s really a picture. Everything 

you could possibly want... 

"Yes, indeed, mum,” said Cook. "But I was going to tell you we'd 
forgotten to say Mr Robert Norman's coming to dinner with the 

master, and I wanted to ask you if I should cook something special 
for you, or if you'd have what they do.” 

"What are you giving them? ” 

"Artichoke soup, cod, saddle of mutton, and apple dumpling, and 

welsh rarebit.” 

"Oh, Cook,” said Alice, "what a dreadful dinner! So dull and so 
heavy! After all the trouble I've taken working out menus with you, 
you really shouldn't give the master dinners like that because you 
think I'm going to be out of the way.” 

"I wouldn't do no such thing,” answered Cook, with her colour 
rising. "The master's eaten full as dainty every night you been away 
as when you was here. But Mr Robert Norman likes to eat when 
he eats, and it was for him the master ordered this very dinner. T 
ain't nothing to do with it, 'cept cook it best I can.” 

"I can't think he really wanted this awful dinner,” said Alice. 
"Are you sure you haven't made a mistake? Such things have been 
known to happen, you know, Cook. We're none of us perfect. Do you 
remember when just after you came you sent up a rice pudding at a 
dinner party when I ordered ice pudding? That was funny. For¬ 
tunately they were all very nice about it. Oh, don't be offended, Cook. 
We all make mistakes sometimes.” 

"We do, mum,” said Cook. "And shall I cook you anything 

separate? ” 

"Well, I certainly won't be able to eat much of this terrible meal,” 
smiled Alice. "But I'll try to get along on the cod and some of the 
apples out of the dumpling. And then before I go to bed I'll have my 
usual glass of hot chocolate malted milk.” 

"I've got a new brand of that for you,” said Cook, 44 'The Devon 
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D;nniT 3 ’:r instead of Harrison & Cooper's. The man at the stores 
f y * r- e be had it. and I ordered a small tin to try/ 9 
‘ Qok, why did you do that? Haven't you a tin of the old 

mum. It was all finished when you left. But it was twice you 
c r mrVmd that the old kind tasted bitter." 

4 ‘Yes, but I’ve tried this new kind when I was staying with Mrs 
An/xsev. and iris horrid. It's just as dark as the other, but it has 
luri'x anv chocolate flavour, and you know I can only get down the 
iLalttd rnrik if 1 don’t taste it. I do think it's a pity you did that with¬ 
out asking me." 

“WehJll get a tin of the old in the morning/ 9 

**Ye$, but there's the new tin wasted, and every penny counts 
nowadays. And there’s tonight. I'll have to do without one of the 
un few things I enjoy. But send it up just the same. Now do remem¬ 
ber not to do this sort of thing. The times when you should show ini¬ 
tiative you never do, giving people the same dreadful dinners I've 
taught you not to do, and then you go and make a perfectly unneces¬ 
sary purchase like this. It's heartbreaking, Cook/* She repeated, “Yes, 
iris simply heartbreaking," but Cook made no answer, so she moved 
towards the door, but was plucked back by a recollection. 

44 Oh* by the way, Cook, are you sure that there*s none of the copper 
pans that need re-coppering?" 

“Quite sure, mum. We had the man to look at them only a few 
months ago. And anyway I'm cooking more and more in the fireproof 
and the aluminium." 

“That can’t be it, then. You know, Mrs Anglesey's doctor thought 
that my attacks might have been not gastric at all, but due to irritant 
poisoning. And the only way we could think that I could have been 
poisoned was through some of the copper vessels having worn out. I 
r anY think of any other way, can you, Cook? " 

*‘Xj mum, I can’t. If you was a lady with a nagging tongue, 
finding fault with everything, and making trouble where 
i on/v madness meant, then I suppose we might all be. wanting 

-irtp |c.>cr« in your food. But you aren't like that, are you, mum?” 

Aaes heart nearly stopped. Cook's face was bland, but her tone 
^ -”tsnstakab!\ insolent. What was the reason for this madness 
uMa:^:;Lny;ted one and all of the servant class? 

7* ; Y“ * tter talk about this tomorrow. Cook," she said quietly, 
aito ut: the kitchen. She supposed that they would both be going 
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now* Ethel as well as Cook. How could they be so causelessly mal¬ 
evolent as to do this when she had just come home? The tears were 
xising in her eyes and she was going blindly towards the staircase 
when she heard an exclamation, and turned to see that the front door 
had opened and Jimmy was standing on the step outside, paralysed 
with amazement in the act of pulling off his gloves. 

She ran to him and stretched her arms up his tallness. “Yes, Fm 
back two whole days too early! But a nice young man gave me a lift 
in his car!” Under her lips his face felt worn and cold; but clients* 
funerals were always trying, “Oh, my dear, Fm so much better!** 
<*Ym glad of that/* said Jimmy. “Fm very glad of that/* 

** And, oh, Fm so pleased you've come in!** she cried. “It*s been so 
horrid ever since I got back. Madge was horrid to me except for a little 
bit at the end, and Evie was horrid, and Colin was a hateful little 
beast, and Ethel was horrid, and now Cook’s been horrid. Why does 
nobody but me want to be happy and live in peace? *' 

jimmy put his arm round her shoulder and led her into the house, 
looking down on her tenderly as one might on a crippled child. “Poor 
little Alice/* he said, “Poor little Alice/* 

n 

Ethel had lit the log-fire in the drawing-room, and it spat at them 
playfully while they crouched on the rug, Jimmy stretching out one 
hand to the warmth while Alice rubbed the other. 

“It’ll be a glorious blaze in a minute/* said Alice, “and just a' 
well, for you’re simply icy, my darling. Was it too dreadful at th 
funeral?” 

“No, not really/* said Jimmy. “It wasn’t too cold, or too harrow¬ 
ing, even. They’d all been expecting the old chap to go for ages so 
nobody felt it as a great shock/* 

“I like the younger son best, I hope he stays on at the farm, he’s 
an awfully nice boy. Oh, Jimmy, the young man who brought me 
home was so nice. And it was miles out of his way really; He’s coming 
to see us some day, you will like him. He was so sweet and patient 
with mother, too. Just think, she would not let us get off this morning 
■until she’d told him the whole of that interminable story about how 
she met King Edward at Monte Carlo/* 

“ But perhaps he liked hearing it.” 

** Oh, my dear, who could? Who cares about such things nowadays. 
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Besides, it’s rather vulgar, I always think. But, darling, I do appre- 

pe*ctfy3th™’« ^ " my *""“3’’’ fa “ in * s - 1 know 

But, Alice, I don’t think your family’s awful.” 

cWrous darling, you know it is. Anyway Madge and Evie 
W TP rett y. awful this afternoon, I can tell you.” 

What did they do ?” 

1TOn ?’ ) Madge was lying on the sofa looking horribly pasty and 
unwholesome. She hadn’t put her foot outside the house all day. I 
, U p ,^ rs and w L h y s ^ e s letting herself go. And then she’s so silly 
gion ” ^ USt ^ ecause c hhd’s g ot a natural leaning to reli- 

^/ ce ’ * ts Madge’s foot and Madge’s house. If she doesn’t 
v^nt to put one outside the other, surely it’s her business. And surely 

Betty s her child and her business too?” 

1 ear ’ ¥ adge h m y sister ' You haven’t any family 
§1. 0U on 4 understand that I can’t watch my sister doing 
everything wrong and let her do it.” 

own^soul ^ 6S t hi r ty-five, darling. Time she learned to save her 

dear ‘ i Y ° U > d never have an y civilization at all if you 
io » h e the P^P 1 ® who best teaching all the others what to 

“Oh, Alice, dear!” 

LeoVtwIlicA I'™’ darIil ? g ‘ that’s why I won’t give up going to 
this evenina ? . mde that woman is. Do you know what she did 

Z! ouT wKa S t 6 lo< * ed me ^ght in the face and told me that Leo 
ever hear nf ** -r°u* d k ear h™ coughing in the surgery! Did you 
aot JZt bd ? g S ° jeal0US ° f husband’s Ister? But I’m 
the diilcP ^ 1Ve ^ ve g« a duty to that household* I must see 
savage!” 8 S ° me S ° rt u P^ringing. That Colin’s a perfect little 

-MS lif U P an f was standing above her, lighting his pipe. 
Alice, Colm belongs to Leo and Evie, not to you.” 

Droperlv th^ ™ derstand! K they can’t look after him 

tt&iEZSZSiZZ sb 

lis knee “Alice 1 ! ^ beclc0Iie d her to come and sit on 

loalot to make me happy!WiUyrdott?“ methin8 * * WOuld ^ 
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“I'll do anything for you, darling/" 

'“Then promise me to leave Madge and Walter, and Leo and Evie 
alone for a bit. Don't visit them unless they ask you. Don't try to 
manage their affairs/' 

Alice stood up. "Jimmy, how absurd you are!" she exclaimed. "I've 

never heard you say anything so silly before! Anyone would think 

I was tactless or interfering." 

"That's what I want you to promise." 

She stared at him with eyes made immense by tears. "Jimmy, you 
don't think I'm tactless and interfering, do you? Because I couldn't 
bear to think you so completely misunderstood my character! As for 
being tactless, that is absurd, because if there is one good quality that 
I’ve got, it's tact. I've always been able to handle people without hurt¬ 
ing their feelings. And as for interfering, I simply loathe it. But after 
all Madge and Leo are my sister and brother, and the trouble is that 
since they were babies they've depended on me for everything, and 
they'd never get anywhere if I didn't push them." She suddenly 
dropped on her knees and looked up into his face with an expression 
of panic. "They don't think I'm tactless and interfering, do they? 
Because I couldn't bear that, it would be so ungrateful of them! And 
you know I've thought of them, all my life long, far more than I've 
thought of myself." 

Sobs began to shake her, "Oh, you poor child!" said Jimmy, and drew 
her close to him. "I know you have. But people are funny after they've 
grown up and married and got children. They like to be left alone." 

"But they couldn't think that," said Alice, the tears running down 
her cheeks, "unless they'd stopped loving me." 

"My dear, I'm sure they haven't. But I want you to make thr* 
promise all the same. Just humour them. Just let them be silly. 1 
save your nerves." 

"I'd rather do what was right than save my nerves/' 

"To please me, then/' said Jimmy* He took her by the shoulders 
and smiled into her eyes, his dark, secret smile. "I might beat you if 
you didn't," he told her gravely. 

He always made her laugh when he said that. "Silly!" she giggled, 
and he crushed her suddenly in his arms. "I promise!" she whispered 
in his ear, and disentangled herself just as Ethel brought in tea. "But 
all the same," she said, to cover her embarrassment because she knew 
her hair was rumpled, "I think they're preposterous if they are 
offended." 
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For lea there was a whole jarful of strawberry jam, which neither 
cf ±ez: liked very much, and only a little cherry jam, which they 
h:h so well that the household supply rarely lasted thus late 

^ ♦he- spring. It might have been thought there was enough of this 
£.7 rw 3 , but she knew how thick he liked to pile it on his buttered 
t. n,t, so she gave it all to him, and took the precaution of spreading 
it rr h:v and putting it on his plate, so that he had no chance to be 
i;ic:„T;L Then, when the tea had been cleared away, she went and 
ut ::: his knee again and they were both-silent, looking into the 
i Hring wood. 

“lovely your hair is” he said at last “You’re a lovely child, and 
arable of being noble, even about cherry jam/’ 

She leaned further back, putting her face close to his. “Yet you 
haver/: kissed me properly yet,” she said. 

41 Haven't I?” 

" He. You let me kiss you in the hall. But you haven’t kissed me." 

He murmured something under his breath and bent his lips 
towards her. But she twisted out of his grasp. 

Why did you say that under your breath? ” 

44 What did Isay?” 

* You know perfectly well what you said. You said, 4 Forgive me,' 
Wk;^ should I forgive you? Oh, Jimmy, what have you been doing?" 

“Nothing. I didn't mean anything. They were just words that 
passes through my mind. Something Fve been reading.” 

“kmmv, really? Is that really true? You haven’t been unfaithful 
tome? ” 

rte shook his head. “No. I couldn’t have done that, even if I'd 
wanted to. 1 ve thought of you continually nearly all the time you’ve 
hern awav. No husband ever was haunted more steadily by the 

presence cf his absent wife.” 

Her norm of suspicion weakened. “Is that true?” she asked 
v T f 7’* ^ re ^° U Suie ^ ® ut then what did you want me to forgive 


I wanted you to forgive me for being me,” he said, “and having 
o be what I am, and do what I have done.” A smile passed over his 
lp k i ? l°l "“S?* ** me t0 for give you for being you.” 

* ,* u ^ . PP^ at the idea, and settled down in his arms 

lBL hdS7 h ™t race ’ **** ^ mouth ha£ f left hers she 
“t£l : >7°“ “■ B “* S» tied you are.” 

’ ^te relaxed, his head against her breast. “Yes, 
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that's just it. I love you. But Fm so tired that I don't know what 

to do ... I don't know how to carry on. * * 

“My poor darling, there's nothing worrying you in your business, 
is there? " 

“Nothing." She could hardly hear his voice, he was evidently just 
dropping off to sleep. 

“Well, everything else will be all right now Fm home." 

“I hope so... I hope so..She saw his hand drowsily groping 
for the table beside the chair, to touch wood. 

They sat thus, with the twilight deepening on them to darkness, 
the firelight showing redder and more comforting. Sometimes they 
• sighed in contentment, sometimes one or the other began to murmur 
a phrase of endearment, but did not finish it, sometimes they slept. 
Then all of a sudden, the room was flooded with light and Ethel 
was saying, “It's seven o'clock, and time you were dressing because 
Mr Norman do come early and no mistake. And I'd like you to have 
a look at the table, mum, to see if you think I did it right." 

She spoke with the benignity of conscious pride, which they under¬ 
stood when they stood in the dining-room and saw the shining glory 
she had made. 

“I put the tall daffies at the comer," Ethel told them expansively. 
“Nobody else done a table that way, that I ever see, but it gives you 
the good of them without you having to crane your necks to see who 
you're eating opposite. And I put the little dwarf daffies in the 
middle. 

“My word, you've made a lovely thing of it, Ethel," said Jimnrj 
“The flowers aren't so many that the table looks crowded, but it's 
grand show." 

Alice said, “Wait a minute," moved a fork a little to the left, 
leaned over and shifted the linen centrepiece under the dwarf daffodils 
a fraction of an inch, then moved back and surveyed the table with 
great satisfaction. “Yes, that's very nice." 

Jimmy sighed, very deeply. He seemed to be terribly overtired. 

Ethel, blossoming under the warmth of praise, continued, “There's 
so many daffodils out now that even old Wray can't be stingy about 
bringing them up to the house, though he'd do anything to keep all 
his flowers to hisself in the garden." 

Alice said stiffly, “Well, Ethel, we've all of us so many faults that 
I don't think it becomes any of us to make fun of others." 

There was a minute's silence, before Ethel swung round and went 
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out of the room* “I say, I don’t think you need have said that,” said 
Jimmy* "She didn’t mean to be ill-natured. She just said it as you or I 
might have said it*” He had dropped into a chair and looked very 
white and lined. 

"Nonsense, darling,” said Alice, "you can’t have servants talking 

against each other. But, oh, Jimmy, you do look tired. I wish this old 
man wasn’t coming.” 

"Oh, I like old Norman. We get on awfully well together. He’s 
been in a lot while you’ve been away. The nurse who looks after his 
imbecile child isn’t well, and Mrs Norman has to take charge in the 
evenings a good deal. So he’s been glad to come along and have some¬ 
thing to eat, and play a bit of two-handed bridge.” 

"Funny darlings you must have been together,” said Alice. "Let’s 
go and dress.” 

It was quite a successful dinner, Alice thought. She put on the 
new turquoise dress she had bought when she was staying with her 
mother, and the old man’s eyes had brightened when he saw her, 
He was a gentleman farmer, the wealthiest and most important of his 
kind in the district, and there was some seignorial dignity about him, 
as well as the ashes of romantic charm, for, till he had been sobered 
by the tragic issue of his marriage, he had been a famous beau and 
blood* Even now that he was silver-haired, he made every woman he 
spoke to feel a little better-looking than she really was, and Alice 
found herself glowing as she entertained him, and forgetting to be 
sorry that she and Jimmy were not alone. But Mr Norman seemed to 
tire very soon. His frosty grey eyes stopped sparkling and grew 
heavy, he talked less and less, and though they had started bridge he 
rose and left at twenty minutes to ten. 

"What a handsome old thing he is, in his weather-beaten way,” 
said Alice, when Jimmy came back from seeing him out. "But does 
he always leave so early? ” 

Jimmy went over to the fire and kicked a log down with his heel, 
SIo, I’ve known him stay quite late.” 

"I expect that dreadful heavy dinner made him sleepy,” said Alice, 
L was sure when I heard what you’d ordered that it was a mistake.” 
Jimmy sat down in an armchair, and stared into the fire. "No, 1 
don’t think it was the dinner. But I think it was a pity you tried tc 
teach him those new Culbertson rules. He’s an old man, and he’c 
probably been out on horseback, since eight o'clock this morning, an< 
he just wanted to fiddle round with the cards a bit.” 
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“Oh, my dear, he can't have found that a strain! And anyway, 
what's the use of doing anything if you don't do it well? Still I 
probably was wrong. But you forget, when you've been away, what 
clods the best of these people are." 

“Yes, clods," said Jimmy, “without brains, without feelings, with¬ 
out sensitiveness. I think it was a pity too that you told him he ought 
to take his child to that brain surgeon at Geneva. " 

“Well, why shouldn't I? He's a wonderful man. Mother knows 
somebody who told her about the most marvellous cure... 

“I dare say," said Jimmy, “but you see Norman and his wife took 
the child there six years ago, and it wasn't any good." 

“But why didn't he tell me so? What an extraordinary thing of 
him to do, to let me go on talking about it and never say a thing!" 

“I expect he likes so little hearing the child talked about that when 
people start he just lets them say what they have to say and finish, 
and doesn't prolong it by getting up an argument." 

“Well, if he feels like that even when people are trying to help 
him, I can't help it," said Alice, “but 1 must say I'm disappointed to 
think the old man's so ungracious." 

“And I think it was a pity, too," said Jimmy, “that you told him 
so much of the ways you've reformed me since we were married, the 
way I naturally forget everything and lose everything unless you 
look after me. You see, he's thinking of handing over all his business 
to me, because he isn't satisfied with the firm of solicitors at Rosford 
that have handled his affairs up till now. The old partners are too old, 
and the young partners are too young, and he thinks I'm about right." 

“Well, my dear, nothing I said can have made much difference 
He can't have taken it as seriously as all that. And I did say I'd goi 
you over all those things." 

“Oh, I don’t think he thought I really do lose and forget things 
more than most people," said Jimmy, “but I think he thought that a 
man whose wife talked about him like that couldn't be very good 
stuff." 

“What a funny, old-fashioned point of view!" laughed Alice. “But 
I wish you'd dropped me a hint of all this. I might have said a few 
things that would just have turned the scales." 

“I know. I was afraid of that," said Jimmy. “I think he might not 
have liked having his mind made up for him." 

“If he's such a hopeless old crotchet as that," said Alice, “I wonder 
you want to have anything to do with him." 
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“Well, for one thing, 1 really do want some new business/' said 
Jimmy. “!t’s odd how people don't come to me. It s almost as if one 
or other of us were unpopular in the county. And for another thing, 
Fm fond of old Norman, and I'd like him to feel confidence in me 
for his own sake. It's worrying for an old man to have a wife thirty 
years younger than himself, with a big estate and the responsibility of 
the child, and not feel that he's put some reliable person to look after 
her. I wanted to do that fox him." ^ f 

“Well, my dear, it’s certain to come all right/' said Alice, we 
must just have him to dinner again, and I shall be specially nice to 
him. Are you coming to bed now, dear?" 

“No, dear/' said Jimmy, “not at once. I want to stay down here 
for five minutes and think something out/' 

He looked so boyish and pathetic, as he lay back in the chair with 
his long legs stretching out in front of him and his dark hair rumpled, 
and his perplexed eyes staring into the fire, that she had to bend over 
and kiss him as she passed. “Poor little boy!" she murmured in his 
ear. “You're sure you've got no special business worries? You will 
tell me if you have, won’t you? If you've got into a muddle, it's quite 
likely I shall be able to think of some way out." 

“Thank you, dear," said Jimmy, “there's nothing special. It's only 
that I'm living under a strain, and I've got to make up my mind to 
bear that strain." 

“But what strain, darling?" 

“Oh, just these difficult times, these difficult times." 

She kissed the top of his head. “Poor little overwrought fellow!" 
she crooned, then straightened herself. “Don't be too long coming up 
to bed." 

She enjoyed undressing in her own lovely room after having been 
away so long. Humming to herself she kicked off her satin shoes and 
seled off her stockings, and stood on the rug in front of the fire, 
gging her bare toes into the clean, smooth, clipped lamb's pelt, as 
te cast her several skins of silk. She liked the mountainous softness 
: her bed, with its fluffy apricot blankets and honey-coloured taffeta 
juilt, and the secret, sacred look the hangings gave the shadowed 
pillows, and the rosy, lacy nightgown they had spread out for her. 
In her mind's eye she saw her gaunt, voluble, wild-haired mother 
pacing her utilitarian room where there was a mahogany bed and a 
a big round table with a reading lamp and many books on it, and she 
shuddered. “Will I ever get old?" she thought, “and stop matching 
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my lovely room? I suppose I will some day, and quite soon too, for I 
am not young. It will be awful. But Jimmy will be nice to me, he will 
somehow spare me the worst of it He always tries to spare me things, 
he is always kind. I thought he was a little fault-finding this evening, 
but that was only because he was tired. Oh, I am -a lucky woman, 
I ought to be very kind to other people out of gratitude/' Grave with 
this reflection she went into the bathroom, and as she lay in the warm 
waters a way she could be kind occurred to her. It was such a good 
plan that she longed to work it out at once, and a pricking urge to 
activity swept through her body, so that she had to jump out of the 
bath almost at once and rub herself with hot towels. Then she heard 
Jimmy go into the bedroom, and she flung on her dressing-gown and 
hurried in to tell him the news. 

“Jimmy,” she said, sitting down on the long stool in front of the 

dressing-table and brushing her hair with long, vigorous strokes, 
because her inspiration had filled her with vigour. “Fve had an 
idea” 

He had opened the dressing-room door, but he turned. “Well, it 
suits you, darling,” he said, and came and stood by her, smiling as he 
watched her glowing face in the mirror, the flash of her arm as she 
passed the brush to and fro, and the changing lights in her hair. 

“Listen,” she explained, “I've been thinking over Madge. She can't 
go on as she's doing. I can't stand by and see my sister turning into a 
dowdy, middle-aged frump years before her time. Darling, do you 
realize she’s a whole five years younger than I am? I must do some¬ 
thing about it, and tomorrow morning I will. I'm going straight to 
Walter, and I’m going to suggest that he send Madge for a month to 
that wonderful sanatorium near Dresden where they did Mrs Lennox 
so much good. It's just what she wants. They give you massage and 
baths, and above all they won't let you be soft. They get you out o: 
bed at seven o'clock and make you do exercises in the pinewoods in a 
bathing dress, no matter how cold it is. She'll come back a different 
person. And while she's away I'll take on Betty and Godfrey—I am 
sure I could bring out Betty quite a lot, they don't understand her— 
; and maybe I could look into the housekeeping books and see where 
the waste is, why there's always this air of pinching and scraping 
where there's ample money. Don't you think it's a grand idea ? ” 

Jimmy sat down beside her on the stool. He took the hairbrush 
from her and laid it down on the dressing-table, then gripped both her 
hands with his. “Alice,” he said. “Have you forgotten the promise 
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you gave me this evening, in front of the fire? Didn't you give me 

your word you wouldn't interfere with Madge and Walter, or Leo 
and Evie any more? " 

“But heavens alive, this isn't interference!" 

“My darling, what else is it?" 

“Oh, it may be interference, strictly speaking, but you must admit 
that sometimes one just has to interfere. If Madge fell down in the 
road and there was a car coming along, surely you'd let me drag her 
out of the way?" 

“Alice, won't you stop doing this thing if I tell you I'd rather 
you didn't?" 

“No, I don't think I will. I hate the way you've suddenly started 
objecting to everything I do that's kind. And anyway I don't think ii 
would be fair to Madge not to do it." 

“Then," said Jimmy, “I'll have to tell you a whole lot of things 
that we all rather wanted to keep from you." He got up and walkei 
to the fire and stood on the hearth, looking down on her intently 
“Alice, you're all wrong about Madge and Walter. If you went tf 
Walter tomorrow and told him that Madge ought to go to a Sana 
torium in Dresden, it would be monstrously cruel of you. Because h 
couldn't afford it." 

“But darling, it wouldn't cost much more than a hundred pounds,' 

“Walter hasn't got a hundred pounds." 

“What do you mean, Jimmy? You must be mad. You know per 
fectly well they've at least three thousand pounds a year." 

“They had, Alice. They haven't now. We live in bad times, an 
the worst of it is we've come straight to them out of times that wei 
too good. About six years ago, when prices were rocketing, Waite 
sold out all his safe stuff, his gilt-edged, and bought things like stee 
and oil. They aren't worth a tenth of what they were. I tell yo 
Walter hasn't got a hundred pounds. He owes quite a number c 
hundred pounds to the banks and the income-tax people." 

“But, Jimmy, Walter must have been atrociously reckless. I A 
ik when he had a wife and children he ought to have been moi 
iful. I do think someone ought to speak to him... 

Anyone who spoke to him would be a meddling fool that likes 1 
k a man when he's down. The whole world did what he did, 

emed the only sensible thing to do at the time. I'm sorry, Alic 

>ut there isn't a single way of looking at the situation which affort 
one the slightest justification for feeling superior to Walter." 
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"Well, goodness knows, one wouldn't want that* Oh, I am 

sorry for them. But I do hope Madge is doing everything she 
can... 

"She's doing marvels. Fve been over all the books. There isn't a 
woman living who could have been pluckier and more sensible. 

Madge is all right." 

"Fm glad. Dear little Madge. But what 1 don't understand is why 
they didn't tell me? It seems a little cold and inconsiderate, when 
they know how fond I am of them. I can't help feeling just a weeny 

bit hurt.../' 

"They're hurt themselves, Alice. Walter's a proud man, and he 
cares for his family. He wanted to give them the best of everything, 
and leave them to carry on the life his stock have always lived, in the 
house where they've been for a couple of centuries. Now he can't 
give them anything but the bare necessities, they may not be able to 
go on living in that house. They're straggling nobly, but they may 
be beaten yet. While they're struggling they don't want anyone to 
talk to them about the tragedy, to suggest that if they had acted dif¬ 
ferently it needn't have happened, that they aren't taking it as sens¬ 
ibly as they might, that this and that little treat they give themselves 
when they're at breaking-point is an unjustifiable extravagance. That 
would just put the lid on their torture." 

“Yes, but I obviously wouldn't be that someone. I only would have 
tried to help. Well, I am sorry!" She sighed and took up her hairbrush 
again. 

Jimmy came back and sat beside her. He put his arm round her 
body, and kissed her ear, and she rested her cheek against his. He 
whispered to her and she said, 41 What, darling?" but then recoiled 
from him with annoyance, exclaiming. “No, of course I won't speak 
about it to them! I wouldn't care to, since they haven't chosen to 
tell me themselves." 

“That's a good girl," said Jimmy. 

Alice went on brushing her hair, and presently she smiled at the 
dark face she saw smiling at her in the mirror. 44 Aren't we lucky t r 
have no worries? " she said. 44 Really, we couldn't be more at pe» 
with ourselves and the world. But I suppose that's partly our o 
doing. We might have had lots of worries if we'd given way to then 
I think I shall say something to Madge, you know. That's what she: 
doing, giving way to her troubles. Just because Walter's lost some 
money and she has to be careful, she needn't lie about on sofas look 
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mg dowdy and listless— Jimmy, Jimmy, what are you doing? Let go 

Alice, won t you please take it from me that there isn't any 
necessity to say anything at all to Madge, that she's one of the finest 
women who ever lived, and that she doesn't need any advice at 


No, I can t take it from you, because I can see with my own eyes, 
and—Jimmy, you're hurting!" 

He got up and went back to his place on the hearth-rug, and looked 
down on her again with that queer, intent look, 

Jimmy, what s the matter with you? Your eyes are blazing! And 

you haven't said you're sorry!" 

did not seem to hear. “Alice," he said, “have you ever read a 
airy story where the princess lived in a beautiful palace, with a 
beautiful garden, and was warned by her fairy godmother that she; 
could enjoy all this happiness for ever only if she didn't pick one| 
particular flower, or eat one particular fruit? If she ignores that pro 
ition, she loses the whole thing. Out palace, out garden, out prin- 
cess. It's quite an important story. You'll even find it in the Bible, 
And you sometimes find it coming true in real life." 

“Jimmy, what are you talking about? " 

The point is that the fairy godmother's perfectly right, though I 
there s no reason on the surface to show that she is. When the prin* ! 
cess picks that flower or eats that fruit, the whole thing really does 
a to pieces. If I ask you to take me as a fairy godmother, and ask 
you not to speak to Madge about being listless, will you remember 
and grant me this favour? Do it, do it, darling. Let's pretend we're 
people in a fairy-tale." 1 

Alice turned her back on him and stared into the mirror, and pre* 
sently saw him reflected just behind her. “Well," she began, but lie 
sai , o. You needn t make any promise or half-promise. I can see 
from your face that you’d speak to Madge, if I went down on my 
nees, the heavens opened. You couldn't possibly give up such a 
ad opportunity of ordering somebody about, of making them feel 
^ t0 J ° u ’ of m f king their destiny seem so that if it worked out 
si! they d have to thank you for it, and not themselves.” 

Jimmy!” 


‘‘Now listen. Madge doesn’t lie on sofas and look dowdy because 
,he s a sloven. She does it because she’s ill. So ill that it’s an effort for 
her to walk, to put on her clothes.” 
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“Jimmy, you're dreaming! Madge has always made a fuss about 
little ailments, but she’s as strong as a horse." 

“Alice, Leo arranged for her to see a specialist six months ago. 
and I sneaked up to town to go with them. He said there wasn't any 
doubt. She's got pernicious anaemia." 

“Oh, my dear, I know all about that. There's a wonderful new 
treatment for pernicious anaemia. I'll soon see to it that.. 

“Alice, there isn't anything you can see to. There is a wonderful 
new treatment for pernicious anaemia, which cures everybody except 
two or three people out of every hundred. And the trouble is that 
Madge seems to be one of those two or three people. She's perserver- 
ing with the treatment, and the tide may turn at any moment, but 
up till now she's been getting worse and worse. Do you understand? 
She's very, very ill." 

Alice stood up. Her hairbrush slipped from her hand to the floor. 
“Oh, poor little Madge! My poor little Madge!" she whispered. 

]immy gathered her into her arms. “I knew you'd feel pretty bad 
when you heard that," he said. “I've always known you really cared 
for her a lot. Cry if you want to, dear." 

But she swallowed her tears and drew away from him briskly, 
saying, “But we ought to do something! What can we do for her? " 

“Heavens alive, why should we have to do anything? Why must 
you always try to be omnipotent, and shove things about? Tragic 
things happen sometimes that we just have to submit to. We can't 
do anything in this particular case except stand by and be sorry for 
little Madge, and hope that the tide will turn, and give her as many 
presents and treats as we can. And above all we mustn't ever talk of 
it again. We mustn't even think of it, in case it shows in our talk, 
because Walter doesn't know." 

“Walter doesn't know! But that's absurd. He ought to be told." 

“Dear, he's having a hard struggle. Madge doesn't want him to J* 
worried by knowing that she's dangerously ill. Particularly when i 
danger might pass and he'd have had the worry all for nothii 
Besides, it's Madge's husband, and it's Madge's secret, and it's fc 
Madge to decide whether he shall be told." 

“But, really, Jimmy, I think you're wrong. Walter ought to be 
told. It's only fair to him. You know how irritable he is. I've often 
heard him say things to her lately that he wouldn't have said if he'd 
known how ill she was." 

“Alice, I think I'll kill you if you don't promise not to tell Walter." 
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** Timmy: Thar a queer, exaggerated thing to say! What's the 
mvcr w;*h von tonight, Jimmy? Fve never known you like this.” 

"Sro'p storing into that mirror. Put down that hairbrush. Tun 

ro::;i;i and look at me.” 

She wriggled round on the stool, her lip quivering. 4 It was your 
face I was looking at in the mirror, Jimmy.” 

“Listen,” he said, "because Fm going to tell you the truth. ♦. 

“Don’t tell me anything tonight. Fm tired and you're tired....” 

*Tm going to teil you the truth about yourself, and Fm going to 
do it now, because it may be too late tomorrow. Alice, you're the salt 
cf the earth. In all the twenty years Fve known you I've never seen! 
you fail once in honesty or courage or generosity. You wouldn't tell! 
a he if you were to gain a million pounds by it. You'd hold your hand | 
in the fire to save a person or a principle you valued. You'd give away 
your last crust to anyone you felt as kin. I know perfectly well that 
now you’ve learned Madge is hard up you'll cover her with presents, 
even if it means you have to go without things yourself. And besides 
that, you’ve got a kind of touching, childish quality—a kind of—a 
kind of...” 

penny, what's the matter with you? Why, you're almost crying! 
What’s the ...? ” 

dl, we 11 leave that. The point is that nobody likes having salt 
rubbed into their wounds, even if it is the salt of the earth.” 

He beri; over her like a boxer, peering at a recumbent adversary 
to see how his blow had told; but her blue gaze returned his steadily. 

n: ai ' r2I d i m not clever enough for all this,” she said. 4 T haven’t 
the laguest notion of what you're driving at.” 

, * ® tr )^ ! S t° tdl you that you hurt people. You hurt them con* 
rmii/ivy and intolerably. You find out everybody's vulnerable point 

f U >" QU s]loot arrows * sharp, venomed arrows. They stick, and 

tune to time you give them a twist.” 


* ! i.™.why you want to talk to Walter. You’ll point out to him 

Tv T Sharp t0 M !? ge several times lately, and that she’s 
.rl awAp'iff ^oman. That’ll harrow him. It’ll add remorse to 
v „ „•£ V M e e Wlt h b y toe ‘h'ead of losing her. It’ll turn a 
F : ; ! dc £ e iT? hing shameful and humiliating. But 
n r.'. .? jjj. ° . 3 ’ y a ter s a ma n who lives on' his temper. He 

tT'lCT 11 “ fr U T he lets himself go. When some 
... rr -eas he s quite incapable of thinking it out quietly. He has 
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to swear and storm and stamp about, and at the end of all the fuss 
some definite plan has crystallized in his mind, and he can get on 
with it. Madge doesn't care when he snaps at her, she knows per¬ 
fectly well that at the bottom of his heart he hasn't a thought except 
for her and the children. But if you pretend to him that what he did 
in-temper was of deadly importance, then you break his mainspring. 
He’ll go about cowed and broken, he won't be able to stand up to 
life. That’s the worst of you, Alice. You find out what people live by, 
and you kill it." 

Alice said gravely, “Jimmy, I don't understand this. Are you tell¬ 
ing me that Madge and Walter have been talking against me? I've 
sometimes thought Madge wasn't quite loyal." 

“Oh, stop talking nonsense." 

“But you're being rude!" 

“No loyalty can. live near you. You are disloyalty itself. Of course 

we talk against you behind your back. We have to protect ourselves. 
You’re out to kill your nearest and dearest. No, sit still. I've got a 
whole lot more to tell you. Do you want to know the real reason why 
you aren’t welcome in Leo's house? You think it’s because Evie's 
jealous of you. That is the most utter rubbish. The trouble about 
Evie, if there is any trouble about Evie, is that she's over-trained. 
She’s had every instinctive naughtiness like jealousy educated out of 
her. If she thought your brother was fonder of you than of her she’d 
set her teeth and invite you to lunch, tea, and dinner, at her house 
for every day in the week. But she knows that Leo can’t bear you. Oh, 
he loves you, as we all do, because we know that apart from this devil¬ 
ish cruelty you’re an angel, and because you've got this queer power 
of seeming a pitiful child that one can't help loving. But you frighte 
Leo. You see, he came back from the war after he'd been gassed, an. 
forgot it. He felt splendid, and he married Evie, and they had four 
children. Then he had to remember he'd been gassed. He had that 
attack of pneumonia, and that slow recovery. And every day when 
he was getting better you went and saw him, and you sat and looked 
at him with those round eyes and asked, with an air of prudence and 
helpfulness that meant damn-all, 'But what are you going to do, Leo, 
if you have a breakdown and have to give up your practice?' " 

“Well," said Alice, “if a sister can't express her concern when her 
only brother's ill, I really don't know what we’re coming to." 

“Darling, don't you see what you were doing? You were up to 
your murderous tricks again. You were killing the thing by which 
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he lived. He knows his number's up. He knows that one winter's da; 
hell get pneumonia, and then hell die. And he doesn t want to die 
He doesn't want to leave Evie. He adores her wit and her carelessnes 
and her funny offhand way of treating everything as if it were a joke 
People do, you know. Leo and Evie have a lot more friends than w 
have, you know. He doesn't want to leave his children either. An 
especially he doesn't want to leave Evie and the children deadl 
hard-up as he knows he will. So the only way he can get on from da 
to day is to forget that he's ill and going to die. But every time yc 
come near him you remind him of it. "How's the cough today?' yc 
say, "Oh, Leo, you ought to be careful.' My God, if you knew ho 
often Evie's telephoned me, "He's feeling low today, for God s sal 

keep her away-, 

""Jimmy," said Alice, ""are you admitting to me that behind n 
back you've entered into a conspiracy against me with that woman i 
""But don't you understand that I'm telling you something real a 
true that you've got to listen to ? This is something that you ve do 
and mustn't go on doing. You've tortured Leo. Don't you real 
that's why the eldest boy hates you so? Colin adores his father a 
he knows that every time you go to the house you leave him fit to i 
his throat with depression. Naturally he gets black in the face wr 
he sees you. But you're wrong when you hate him just as yoi 
wrong when you like that abominable little pest Betty. She s beet 
ing practically what they call a problem child. Just about her 
children often start imitating some particular person in their s 
roundings, and somewhere in Betty's surroundings she seems to h 
found somebody who is an aggressive prig and public nuisance, v 
spends the whole of her forcible personality in proving everyb 
' 'e her inferior. I can't think who it can be, of course. But anyv 
>'s almost driving the family mad. Will you try and realize 
ure when you try to stir up trouble against Colin that you <3 
:ause the boy comes between you and somebody you're tryin] 
irt, and when you encourage Betty it's because you scent s 
^oing to be as cruel as yourself? " 

Alice turned round on the stool and began to brush her hair ag 
""You're simply being rude," she said icily* ""I think you'd be 
sleep in the dressing-room tonight." 

""Oh, for God's sake listen to me and try to understand! Don't 
realize that there's something wrong in this household and that v 
got to alter it? Hasn't it struck you as odd that we've got no friei 
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People come here to formal dinner-parties and they ask us back, but 
they keep at arm's length. They're afraid of us. They're afraid of you. 

Look how you got old Norman on the hip tonight. Look how we can't 
keep our servants. And look how your own mother had to pack up 
and leave the town where she was bom because she couldn't bear 
your tongue...." 

“Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy, you mustn’t say that!" 

“It's true. You couldn't bear to admit her qualities, that she was 
brilliant and erratic and a marvellous story-teller. You built up a 
pretence that she was silly and untidy and garrulous. Didn't you tell 
me today what a shame it was that she'd made the young man who 
brought you here listen to the story of how she met Edward VII at 
Monte Carlo? Well, you're no fool. You ought to see that that's one 
of the funniest stories in the world, that she tells it superbly, and that 
the whelp, whoever he was, was damn lucky to have the chance of 
hearing it. But you don't see that because you want to make her out 
senile and worthless. Well, she knew that perfectly. She went to 
Madge and Leo crying and said that she hated leaving them, but 
that you made her feel she ought to be either in her coffin or in a 
home for the aged...." 

“Stop, Jimmy, stop! I know that’s true!" She was crying now, with 
the deep, painful, interminable sobs of a child, with their overtone of 
rebellion against wrong. 

“Oh, my poor little girl, don't cry!" He had taken her into his 
arms, he was pulling out his big handkerchief. “You don't know how 
I've hated saying all this." 

“But it's true about mother. I know that it's true about mother. 
She was so horrid to me." 

“Horrid to you? But she was crazy with anxiety when—whe 
you were ill, and she wrote again and again saying how much sh 
wanted you to come down and have your convalescence with her. 
Don't think she doesn't love you. We all love you—only ..." 

“No. No. She doesn't love me. She was horrid to me last night. I 
did everything I could to be nice to her, I helped her in all sorts of 
little ways. But when I told her that I was going home two days 
earlier than I had meant, she was glad. She gave an awful look of 
relief that I'll never forget." She rubbed her weeping face against his 
coat-collar, but raised it to accuse him with miserable puzzled eyes. 
“Of course mother's always been horrid about me underneath, and of 
course we haven't any friends. People have always loved being nasty 
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to me all my life. The girls at school gave me a most horrible time. 
And Fve always minded it so because I do so like people to like me." 
Sobs choked her, 'That young man—who brought me home in his 
car—he liked me/' 

Tm glad of that,” said Jimmy. "Poor little Alice, I'm glad of that.*’ 
For a minute her memory blotted out this hot room full of quar¬ 
relling, and built round her the fresh morning on the moors, with 
its background of sooty branches and sharp green buds, its music of 
birds singing high in blue, shower-washed spaces, its foreground of 
forget-me-nots bending all one way under a glassy grey current She 
remembered how gravely the boy's eyes had rested on her face, hm 
gravely he had said good-bye. Then her face was contorted with a 
fresh spasm of weeping. "People are always so nice to me at first,” 
she murmured, "but afterwards when I get to know them something 
hateful happens to them and they turn round and are cruel to me, 
But what I can't understand is why quite suddenly you've taken sides 
with them against me.” 

He gently pushed her away from him and took her face between 
his hands. "Alice, is that really all that Fve been saying has meant 
to you? Haven't I made you feel the slightest suspicion that mayfe 
you do things to people which they think horrid? ” 

"You’ve been talking a terrible lot of nonsense,” said Alice 
"What's the use of pretending that a dreadful boy like Colin, wh( 
sticks out his underlip when he sees you and looks awful and hasn't 
any manners, is a nice child, and that a charming little girl like Betty 
who's always polite and clean and well-behaved, is for some obscurt 
reason a little horror? And as for the rest, I think I understand onl; 
o well, thank you. For one thing it's perfectly plain that you'v 
n listening to Evie. She's apparently made some wonderful stor 
: of the simple fact that, being fond of my only brother, I'v 
essed that there's something wrong with his health, and shown 
-ry natural anxiety. And as for Madge, I can see she's been disloyal 
Jut sisters often are, and I never thought poor Madge was perfecl 
and I won't let it make a bit of difference. What worries me is tha 
you should have listened to all these people when they were bein 
spiteful about me.” 

"But, Alice, hasn't what Fve said made any difference to you a 
all ? Don't you feel that you've been doing some things that maybi 
after what you've heard, you'd better stop doing? ” 

' No, I don't," said Alice. "It seems to me that what you've bee 
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attacking me about, thanks to all this nonsense you’ve been listening 
to, is just what you have to do when you’re one of a family. I can’t 
suddenly pretend that I haven’t got any relations. Why, they’d be 
the first to be hurt. If I stopped going round to Evie’s and helping her 
to clear up the messes she’s always getting into, there’d be no end to 
her complaints.!’ 

"Sometimes,” said Jimmy, "you don’t strike me as a grown-up, 
wicked person at all. You strike me as a child who for some extraor¬ 
dinary reason wants to be punished, and who goes on behaving worse 
and worse so that she’ll compel somebody or other to punish her. Do 
you really mean to go on just the same? ” 

"Yes, I think so. If there’s anything particularly you object to, I 
might.. 

"Do you mean, for instance, to speak to Walter about Madge?” 

She sat down on the stool again, and stretched behind her for 
the hairbrush with an enchanting gesture. "As a matter of fact, I 
do.” 

"Alice!” 

"You see, I must.” She squared her jaw and looked like an ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful, tear-stained little bulldog. 

"Why?” 

"I happen to know something about Walter that makes it neces¬ 
sary,” 

"What’s that?” 

"Walter hasn’t always been the husband to Madge that he ought 
to be.” 

"You mean he’s been unfaithful to her? Ah, that little blonde slut 
at Cadeford.” 

"And he’d better be warned that this is no time for that sort c 
thing.” 

Jimmy whistled. "You could have a whole lot of fun out of that, 
couldn’t you?” he said. "You might even get poor Walter into such 
a state of dither that he confessed everything to Madge, and that 
would kill her outright. She doesn’t understand that sort of thing, 
God bless her. Really, this is a find of yours, Alice. With your pecu¬ 
liar gift there’s no end to what you might be able to make of it.” 

He slid to the floor at her feet so suddenly, and in so limp a heap 
that she thought he had fainted, and was about to scream when he 
gripped her kness, laid his head on her lap, and spoke softly, "Alice, 
remember what I said to you. About the unreasonable requests in the 
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fairy-tale, and how the threats came true. That if the flower was 
eaten, the fruit plucked, the castle falls to pieces. Fm going to make 
another of those unreasonable requests/* 

“My dear, Fm tired. This is my first night home, and Fd hoped for 
something rather different. What is it?" 

He raised his head and his eyes implored her. “Let me sell the 
business. Let's sell this house. Let's go abroad. Let's stop bothering 
about Madge and Walter, and Leo and Evie, and just be ourselves. 
We wouldn't be rich, but with what father left me, we'd have enough 
for comfort. Please, Alice. Please." 

“Jimmy, I can't fathom you tonight. Do you really mean this? " 

“I mean ** more seri °usly than Fve ever meant anything in my 

“You seriously mean that for no reason you want us to sell all 
our beautiful things and give up my family and my friends, and 
wander about as if we'd done something awful and had to live 
abroad ? Jimmy, I really think you're mad." 

His head dropped back in her lap. It felt as heavy as a lump of 
lead, as if he were asleep. Then he looked up, and she saw with a 
kind of faint disgust, for she hated emotional displays in men, that 
the tears were thick on his lashes. “Forgive me, Alice," he said. “I 
think Fve been mad, too, all evening. Fve said cruel things to you, 
and they were useless as well as cruel. However, that's all over. You're 
a wonderful woman, Alice. You've got me right back where I was 
before you went away. As I was during your illness and before it 
Perfectly sane." He jumped lightly to his feet and gave her a loud, 
almost a smacking kiss on the cheek. “Well, I'll go and undress now. 
The time's over for talk." 

“I'm glad you're sensible again," she said, “and if Fve irritated you 
f sticking to my point about Walter, do forgive me. But, you see, 1 
n so fond of Madge." 

“And just how fond I am of Madge," he answered, “is one of the 
lings that you will probably never know." 

The dressing-room door closed softly behind him. She sighed with 
.elief that the scene was over, and went on with her hair, putting 
own her brush and using her comb. But she had to admit that she 
It shattered by this curious breakdown of Jimmy's, this appearance 

frenzy and unreason in a character that had seemed till now 
holly free from them. When a coal fell from the fire, she started; and 
ien behind the swaying red taffeta curtains there was a tap on one 
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of die windows, she swung round and said aloud, “What’s that?” 
and again there opened around her an image of a lost paradise, of 
foregone security and peace, the sense of that blue cold noon on the 

dean heath. Then she remembered that the ivy had not yet been 
pruned this year, and that its dark arms often stretched as far as 
the window-panes, and she turned about again. But she felt uneasy 
and tearful, and was glad when Jimmy came in again, slim and well- 
made in the dark blue silk dressing-gown she had given him for 
Christmas, which he would wear only seldom, because he said it was 
too dandified for ordinary occasions. 

He came and stood beside her, and she stopped combing her hair 
while she studied his reflection, and she uttered a faint exclamation 
of dismay. 

“Anything the matter? ” said Jimmy. 

“No. Only when I was in the New Forest with that young man 
this morning, I looked at him and thought he was very good-looking, 
but that he hadn’t something in his face which you have, and which 
I specially love... 

“Yes?" 

“And now I see what it is. It’s your mouth.” 

“Well?” 

“And yet your mouth’s cruel. Your lips are full, but you hold them 
them so that they’re thin—it’s a cruel mouth.” 

“Is it?” He bent down close to the glass. “It may be. It’s hard to 
tell about oneself. I think I hate it when I have to be cruel, but maybe 
I don’t. Probably one never gets into a position when one’s forced to 
do something unless one really wants to do it.” 

“Jimmy . . she threw her comb down on the dressing-table. “I 
wish you wouldn’t go on being so horrible and hateful and queer. 1 
know I seem not to have any nerves, but I have, really. I’m frightened 
of lots of things. I have those nightmares, you know.” 

“What are your nightmares about? ” he asked. “You’ve never told 
me what they actually were about.” 

“Why, I am standing in a room—now I come to think of it, it’s 
this room—and something awful comes nearer and nearer to me, 
circling round me, drawing in on me, and I know that in the end it’s 
going to destroy me utterly.” 

“Andyou can’t stop it?” 

“No. The funny thing is—now, that’s something else I never 
remembered before after I’d woken up—I could perfectly well stop 
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this awful horror coining at me. Only for some reason I can 1.1 hav 

to go on doing the very thing that brings it nearer. 

fimmy turned away from the mirror. God, what a Methis, b 
said, “full of presciences that don’t do us any good, full of self 
consciousness that tortures us by telling us just what sort of hoi 

we're in but never how to get out of it. It's nothing to cling on tc 


really.” t ( 

“Timmy, you’re being odd again,” she said. “Please don t. I can 
stand it, my first night home.” There ran before her mind s eye pi, 
tures of everything which had happened to her during this day whic 
had risen so early to its peak, which was falling, in spite of all st 
could do, to such a dark, perplexing decline, and the memory of hi 
first, slow, satisfied inspection of her home made her exclaim. 0] 
Jimmy, I found two things in our room that interested me. 

He was at one of the windows now, staring out into the^ nig] 
between the red curtains, but now he strolled back to her. Wk 
were they?” 

“Well, you know that big photograph of me in my wedding dress 

Just think, it's been tom nearly the whole way across!” 

“No!” 

“Yes, really. Whoever did it tried to cover it up by gumming tl 
edges together, but now the gum's got old and it's cracked, and tl 
tear shows again. I thought at first it was a hair under the glass, 
must have been that dreadfully clumsy housemaid we once had call 
Lilian Hall.” 

“I wonder if it was.” 

“It would be Lilian, she mined everything she touched. Then t 
other thing was the tube of white powder in your pocket.” 

“You found that too? ” 

“Yes. What is it?” 

He dug down into his dressing-gown pocket and showed it to 1 
the palm of his hand. 

“Yes, that’s the thing,” she said. “It looks like one of old Dr Gi 
itone’s phials” 

“That's just what it is,” he said. “Once in his dispensary I picl 
it up, years ago, and he told me what it was. Then long after when 
died and I was going through his effects I saw it and remembered I 
name on the label, and I slipped it in my pocket, though I ne 
thought I'd need it then. Yet I suppose I must have known I wot] 
really, or I would never have taken it.” 
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“Well, there’s no label on it now. What’s it for? " said Alice* 

“It's just something that sends people to sleep." 

“But if you want anything of that sort, why don't you go down 
to Leo and get him to give you whatever’s most thoroughly up to 
date? You know what old Dr Godstone was. This is probably some¬ 
thing that was used in the Ark." 

“Oh, don’t be too harsh on the old man. There’s nothing wrong 
with this. It works quite right if you give it in the right dose. If you 
give too little it's no good; and if you give too much that's bad, too. 

But if you give the right dose, there’s no more trouble." 

“Well, I suppose that’s all right, provided you know the right 
dose." 

“I do now," he said. He sighed deeply and stood for a second or 
two rolling it backwards and forwards on his palm, as though he 
would not be sorry to drop it; but he kept his eyes on it ail the time. 

“I only found that out ten days ago. Saturday before last I felt 
restless all the morning...." 

“Oh, darling, I ought never to have left you," said Alice, “but I 
wrote you every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, so you must have 
had a letter from me that morning," 

“I had," said Jimmy. “Well, in the afternoon I got out the car and 
drove right across England to Bathwick. I’d never been there before in 
my life, I don’t know anybody there. When I found myself driving 
past the Public Library I stopped and walked in, just as if I was a good 
Bathwick ratepayer, and consulted a book on drugs. And I got the 
proper dose." 

“Well, it seems a casual way of taking medicine," said Alice, “but 
I suppose you’ll be careful. Come in, Ethel." 

But it was Cook who came in with a glass and a steaming jug o 
a tray. She put it down on the dressing-table with a clatter, and he 
body was solid as masonry with grimness. 

“Seeing as how there was unpleasantness about the new brand of 
chocolate," she said, ignoring Alice’s absent smile, “I came up myself 
to explain that this is the old brand which I got through sending my 
sister's girl special down to the stores." 

“Good gracious, is Minnie back from her place in London? I’m 
afraid they’ll never keep her anywhere, you know, she’s so un¬ 
tidy. ..." 

“She’s home on her holidays, while the family's gone to Italy," 
said Cook with quiet triumph and shut the door with a bang. 
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“What's all that about?" asked Jimmy. He was still rolling the 
phial of powder backwards and forwards across his palm, and looking 
at it as if it were a jewel 

“Oh, a fuss about nothing. She's a rude woman, and she'll have to 

go. It's only that she bought another brand of chocolate malted milk," 
said Alice, filling her glass from the jug, “and I like this. The sort she 
got was mawkish stuff, I could taste the malted milk through the 
chocolate, and I hate that. This is very strong, you can't taste any¬ 
thing but the chocolate." 

“So if you hadn't made a row with Cook, you'd be drinking some¬ 
thing with a milder flavour tonight?" said Jimmy. “By God, that's 

funny." 

“Why?" asked Alice, and raised the glass to her lips. But she 
set it down again, because Jimmy was holding up his finger and 
jerking his head towards the door. “What's the matter? " 

“"Why has Cook gone down the passage to the spare rooms instead 
of going upstairs to her bedroom ? " 

“Has she?" 

“Yes, I heard her." 

“What an extraordinary thing. But these women," she tip-toed to 
the door, opened it softly, and stood for a minute on the darkened 
landing, peering down the passage and listening. But she heard noth¬ 
ing save the creaks and stirrings that are the voice of an old house at 
night, and presently she heard Cook's ponderous tread across the ceil¬ 
ing above her. She went back into the bedroom and said, “Jimmy, 
you're dreaming," and sat down at her dressing-table and drank her 
chocolate. 

Jimmy did not answer her, and she turned and looked at him over 
the rim of her glass. He was standing on the rug in front of the fire, 
his hands shoved so deeply into the pockets of his dressing-gown that 
his shoulders were hunched up, and his tallness looked rangy and 
wolfish. He was watching her with eyes that stared like a fever 
atient's, and his teeth pulled in his lower lip and let it go, again and 
jam, as if he were enduring agony. 

“But you look so ill," she said, and set down her glass. 

Drink up that chocolate!" he told her, and she obeyed, then 
,umed to him, her brows knit in annoyance, her lips parted, waiting 
for an explanation. But he said nothing, only came towards her and 
took the empty glass out of her hand with so curt a movement that 
she cried out in protest. It was a movement of a quality utterly unex- 
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pected in him, quite unlike any gestures she had ever seen him make 

throughout all the years they had been together. So might a burglar 
have snatched a ring from her finger. She stared at his back as he 
hurried out of the room, and put her hands to her head, trying to 
puzzle it out, when she heard the bathroom taps running. 

“But what are you doing?” she asked as he came in with the 
clean glass in his hand and put it down, on the tray beside her, and 
poured into it what chocolate was left in the jug, “What are you 
doing?” she repeated, as he poured the chocolate back again out of 
the glass into the jug. Her own voice sounded far away in her 
ears, but his voice sounded.further away as he answered, “Just taking 
precautions that probably won't be successful, but I really don't care 
much about that.” 

She wanted to ask him to repeat what he had said, and say it more 
intelligibly, but then she thought she would rather tell him that she 
felt very ill. Sweat had come out on her forehead, snakes seemed to 
be sliding through her bowels, she wished she could either sit in a 
chair with a back to it or lie down, she was afraid she was going to 
slip down on the floor. She found it, however, difficult to speak. But 
Jimmy had seen for himself what was happening. She felt his hands 
slip under her armpits, and knew that he was carrying her over to the 
bed. With a great effort, for her lids were now very heavy, she opened 
her eyes and tried to see his face, and though everything shimmered 
glassy and wavered about her, she was sure that he was looking sorry 
for her, and as he laid her down and drew the blankets over her, she 
caught the words, heard indistinctly as through the surf of a tremen¬ 
dous sea, “Poor little Alice.” She rolled over, cooling her damp fore¬ 
head against the fresh linen pillow-slip, and moaning, because she 
knew that it meant something, if she could but collect her wits and 
think what it was, that now the taste of chocolate had gone, her 
mouth was full of a haunting bitterness. But she was too tired, she 
could only mutter that she wanted some water. 
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THE MODERN “RAKE’S PROGRESS” 

♦. thankyousir. . . /* But what happens if one belongs to-neither? 
Nothing tells him in the blank eyes of the women that once offered 

him the most intimate kinds of felicity or the men that used to call 
him ""Good Old George/’ The Hotel Magnificent will perhaps be not 

a less agreeable place when its arches are broken, its domes sliced by 
the sky, its courtyards choked with loosestrife, purple in flower-time, 
silver in seed-time. 
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from The Thinking Reed* 


“Man is but a reed, the most feeble thing in nature; but 
he is a thinking reed. The entire universe need not arm 
itself to crush him . A vapour, a drop of water, suffices to 
kill him. But if the universe were to crush him f man 
would still be more noble than that which killed him, 
because he knows that he dies and the advantage which 
the universe has over him; the universe knows nothing of 
thisr 


—Pascal's Pens£es 


I 

The knocking on the door did not wake Isabelle because she had 
started up from sleep very early that morning. This was a new thing. 
Until about a fortnight before, she had slept for nine hours every 
night, no matter when she might have gone to bed. She needed the 
rest, for she was still young, she was two years younger than the 
century, she was just twenty-six; and though her white skin never 
flushed, and her fine small features were as calmly gay as if she were 
a statue that had been carved looking like that, she was in motion all 
her waking hours. She was beautiful, she was nearly exceedingly 
rich, she had been tragically widowed, there was an exotic distinc¬ 
tion about her descent from an Orleanist family which had never lost 
its French character, though it had been settled in St. Louis when 
that was a fur station in Louisiana. Therefore many people liked 
meeting her. All sorts of houses were open to her, from the kind 
where the dirt-rimmed chandeliers seem like snuff-droppings on the 
bosom of the ancient Faubourg Saint-Germain air, to the kind where 
the modernist furniture looks like the entrails ripped out of loco¬ 
motives. Isabelle went to most of them; and in between her visits she 

* [Dedicated to Henry Maxwell Andrews, whom Rebecca West married in 
1930:] 

“— Vivamus quod viximus, et teneamus 
Nomina, quae primo sumpsimus in thalamo.** 
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rode horseback, hunted the wild boar down in the Landes, sailed a 
boat at Cannes, played tennis with the aces, and enjoyed the beating 
because there was beauty in the inflicting of it. The game was too 
fast for her body, but her ntind could always follow it. 

There were times, indeed, when she completely abstained from 
doing any of these things. She would lie for hours on a chaise-longue, 
so inert that the folds of chiffon which dripped from her body to the 
floor hung as steady as if they were stone, her clear face upturned to 
the ceiling, still bright but not brilliant according to its custom, like 
a star reflected in tranquil waters. But even then her right hand 
moved ceaselessly, turning on her wrist as though it were throwing 
a shuttle. There was indeed a shuttle at work, but it was behind her 
brows. Her competent, steely mind never rested. She had not troubled 
with abstract thoughts since she had left the Sorbonne, but she liked 
to bring everything that happened to her under the clarifying power 
of the intellect. For she laboured under a fear that was an obsession. 
By temperament she was cooler than others; if she had not also been 
far quicker than others in her reactions, she might have been called 
lymphatic. But just as it sometimes happens that the most temperate 
people, who have never acquired the habit of drinking alcohol, or 
even a taste for it, are tormented by the fear that somehow or other 
they will one day find themselves drunk, so Isabelle perpetually 
feared that she might be betrayed into an impulsive act that was 
destructive to such order as reason had imposed on life. Therefore she 
was for ever running her faculty of analysis over in her mind with 
the preposterous zeal of an adolescent running a razor over his 
beardless chin. 

So, between sport and pedantry, she was busy enough, and on 
most nights her eyes closed the minute her head touched the pillow. 
"*ut last night she had lain awake for quite a long time facing the 
t, which seemed to be adhering to the ceiling just above her bed, 
it so long as she was linked with Andre de Venders,- she was the 
y and the slave of everything she hated: impulse, destruction, un¬ 
ison, even screaming hysteria. The accusation that posited a state 
: affairs shameful to herself, that was barbed with horrible circum¬ 
stantial details for which there was not the smallest foundation in 
:act, that was suddenly supposed to have been annulled—and this 
he found most disagreeable of all—by a violent embrace which 
rould have no logical bearing on it, and was loathsome to her because 
he wanted the accusation discussed on its own terms and withdrawn 
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as untrue—this must be her daily bread, so long as she was with 
Andre de Venders. This would have been abominable to her in any 
case, even had there not been so near at hand an embodiment and a 
promise of the kind of life she longed to live; even if Laurence Vernon 

had not come over from Virginia to see her* 

She was miserable, but she was young. All that day she had ridden 
in the Forest of Compiegne. She rolled over, she murmured, “Ah, if 
only Uncle Honore were here to tell me what to do!” and suddenly 
she slept. But after a few hours she was as suddenly awake again. 
She remembered how she had stood in Andre's room, shaking herself 
as if his arms had left bonds about her, wiping her mouth impa¬ 
tiently, and crying out, “Yes, that's all very well, but why did you 
say you were sure I was having an affair with Marc Sallafranque?” 

Andre had not answered her but had shuffled barefoot past her to 
the table, poured out a glass of Evian, and sat back on the duchesse 
sofa, taking a long drink. “Oh, how beautiful you are!” he breathed 
over the rim of the glass, nodding his head in connoisseurship. 

“But you must tell me why you said it!” she cried. “I have the 
right to know!” 

He shrugged his shoulders, laughed, and went on sipping the water. 
The trees in the courtyard rustled, and a tram wailed outside in the 
Avenue Marceau; the quality of the sounds said, “You are alone with 
him late at night.” The candles in the silver sconces were guttering; 
their reflection on the mother-of-pearl veneer of the Venetian furni¬ 
ture said, “Everything is romantic here.” She knew pride and humil¬ 
ity in acknowledging that as he sat there, his fine hand lifting the 
glass to his fine face, he was not less beautiful as a man than she was 
as a woman; and about his eyes and mouth there was the signature 
of wit. This should have been perfection. It was not. 

She implored him, “Why won't you tell me? There must be some¬ 
thing you've heard! You see it spoils everything! I can't understand 
how, if you think Fve been unfaithful to you with Sallafranque, you 
can want to make love to me! It spoils everything.” 

He stretched out his hand to her, holding it as one does when one 
summons an animal, palm down, the thumb fluttering against the 
curved fingers. She perceived that her demands seemed like the beg¬ 
ging of a pet dog at meals, to be soothed rather than granted by the 
wise master. It appeared to him that she was making an error in 
timing, probably due to her foreign taint, by arguing with him about 
his accusations. That had served its purpose in making trouble, 
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delicious, exciting trouble, which had scourged the nerves to a 
climax* 

He thought she had come to be nearer to him, and circled her body 
with a loving, turning snake of an arm* In a way he loved her. He 
had the extremest preference imaginable for her society and he evi¬ 
dently believed this to be eternal. Though he did not need her money, 
he was always asking her to marry him. It was extraordinary how 
little these considerations alleviated her distaste for the cruel, brawl¬ 
ing duality of half his dealings with her. 

As his lips touched her ear and found a patch of sensitiveness, 
her nerves made her break out in complaint, and into the wrong 
complaint, a lesser one than that which was making her feel clumsy 
with misery* “And you said it before we left the drawing-room,” 
she mourned. “Madame Vuillaume must have heard.” 

“She is so stupid she would not have understood if she had,” said 
Andre comfortably; and, seeing a loophole for his Parisian passion for 
anecdote, he continued, “Did I ever tell you how her husband made 
his money ? It's rather a good story. When Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
came to Paris in 1912 .„ 

While he was telling the story, she kept her eyes on the parquet, 
and in its peat-coloured depths she saw the face of Laurence Vernon, 
and behind it the avenue of cypresses that led from the old post road 
to his quiet home. Mount Iris. As Andre finished, she said, “You do 
not understand, Andre. I want to leave you. I want all this to stop.” 
“Oh, my little one!” he exclaimed. He was really alarmed. She 
i.st be quite upset not to laugh at a really funny story like that, 
ou mustn't say such things to your Andre. I haven't done any- 
ng to make you unhappy, have I?” 

She cried out, “Of course you have! Again and again! I tell you I 
athe all these scenes and accusations and rages. I want this to come 
0 an end. I don't love you.” 

“Oh, my little one, how can you say such things? Think what 
wonderful lovers we are! You are too young,” he said, a pedagogic 
tone coming into his voice, “to realize how exceptionally fortunate 
we are in that respect.” 

“But that isn't enough. It doesn't make up for the abuse, the 
excitement, the hatefulness.” To her own surprise she began to weep. 
“I tell you I can't bear it any longer. I can't go on.” 

“My poor child,” he said remorsefully, taking her in his arms. 
“Stop trembling like that, you're safe with your Andre. Ah, I see 
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what the matter is.” He assumed an air of solemn authority over 

physiological mysteries. “I have been too much for you, I am afraid. 
My little darling, I am wicked, I should have been more careful of 
you-” 

“You haven't been too much for me,” she said, with some indig¬ 
nation. “When I tell you that I am sick to death of the cruel, lying 
things you say to me and the tempers you fly into, why should you 
assume that it's something else that's the matter with me? Particu¬ 
larly when the things I'm complaining about nobody could help 
hating, whereas what you're talking about nobody would mind very 
much”—she broke off, and he released her with a pat of the hand. 

“When a woman is very tired,” he said with a return of midwifely 
sententiousness, “she does not know what is the matter with her. It 
is then that a man who loves her understands her far better than she 
does herself. Come, darling, put on your things, I am going to send 
you home now.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I am going home. And I will never come here 

again.” 

“Ah, my darling,” he said, down on the floor, where he was look¬ 
ing for his shoes, “when you wake up tomorrow after a good long 

sleep, you will have forgotten that you ever said or thought these 
words.” 

She sighed in despair and stood looking down on him full of fore¬ 
boding at his physical power and distinction. He was so finely made, 
so well dowered with the dignity of grace, that on all fours he was 
as little at a disadvantage as a tiger. He was an idiot, but his body did 
not know it. Resting her chin on her clasped hands, she turned and 
went slowly to the other end of the room. She took her powder-puff 
out of the bag she had left on the mantelpiece and passed it over her 
face, peering into the mirror, for here the sconces were not lit, and 
her reflection swam white in brown darkness shaken by ruddy fire¬ 
light. With an exclamation of dismay she pressed still closer to the 
mirror, unable to believe her own expression. She was young enough 
not to have outgrown the persuasion adults plant in children, that 
their emotions are trivial and cannot carry the full freight of human 
joy or woe, so she was surprised to see on her face the mark of utter 
weariness, of deep suffering. 

Andre's voice called to her from the distance, “Hurry up, darling. 
You'll be getting cold.” At its charm she shuddered. His good looks, 
his adroitness, his amiability, had lost all power to affect her. They 
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were admirable of their kind, but they were so inextricably entangled 
with elements she detested that for her they might never have existed. 
But he had a hold on her for the simple reason that, when he and she 
were linked by passion, they formed a pattern which was not only 
aesthetically pleasing but was approved, and indeed almost enjoined, 
by everything in civilization that was not priggish. When, an hour 
or so before, he suddenly paused in the denunciations he was hissing 
into her face, swayed for a minute and grew paler, and then drew 
his arms softly yet closer and closer round her body and pressed his 
mouth gently yet heavily on hers, she would have felt stiff-necked and 
ridiculous if she had resisted, like a republican who refuses to stand 
up in a London theatre when “God Save the King” is played. She 
felt herself the victim of some form of public opinion, which was so 
firmly based on primitive physical considerations that the mind could 
not argue with it, and it operated powerfully even in the extremest 
privacy. 

She felt that again in the little hall, when he opened the front 
door, looked back at her, and shut it again. Looking down on her 
tenderly, he murmured, “You have given me more pleasure than any 
other woman.” She said sharply, “Ha! King Lear!” and wanted to 
explain that at last she understood how Cordelia had been cloyed by 
her sisters' excessive protestations of affection, but she could not 
prevent her body yielding, not to the spirit but to the shape of his 
embrace, as water follows the contour of a river-bed. 

When they were out in the courtyard, with the spring sky curdled 
by starlight above them, and the wind swinging in the tree-tops, 
Isabelle felt relieved. The stars were very high, and the wind was 
fresh as if it had come from woods and fields a long way off to visit 
iiese imprisoned branches. A vast universe stretched away in all 
Sections from this house; and she would be a fool if she could not 
nd some path of escape through it. In the street outside, her long, 
>w, speed-shaped car made her exultant. Of space there was plenty, 
ad she had the means to cover it. She called out to wake her chauf¬ 
feur, softly but sharply, desperately, as if some danger had overtaken 
them while she slept, and they had just time to fly. 

But once she was in the car and Andre was bending over her, 
tucking her rug about her, her sense of freedom left her. Behind his 
subtle, changing expressions there was a deadly composure, sign of 
i settled calm which would always leave him in a position to seek 
what he wanted in the most workmanlike style. She remembered that 
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she had come to his house that night only because at a certain time at 
Madame Vuillaume's party, when the Princesse de Cortignac and 
Monsieur de Gaziere were coming towards the alcove where they sat, 
he had gripped her wrist. In another moment that couple of man- 
vaises langues would have had something to wag about, so she had 
to whisper, “Yes, I will go back with you now.” She had meant to 
shut the door on him as soon as she had got into her car, but he had 
managed to delay her passage across the pavement until some other 
people had come out of the house behind them. Turning on him to 
say, “I only told you that because you forced me, you can't come with 
me,” she looked past him at the faintly smiling, inquisitive faces of 
men and women older than herself, natives of the country where 
she was a stranger, compatriots and therefore partisans of Andre, 
watching to see if her movement changed into some dramatic and 
betraying gesture. There is nothing more frightening than the faces 
of people whom one does not know but who seem to know one, and 
be amused by one. So she had smiled up at Andre and settled back on 
her cushions while he took his seat beside her. That was why she was 
still with him, hours later, and entangled still further with the trivial 
and the time-devouring. And it would always be so. Any night that 
he wanted this pleasure, so much sillier than drunkenness, of screaming, 
shaking hate, that dared to change at its ugliest climax into the like¬ 
ness of love, his tactical genius would force her to procure it for him. 

She cried out desperately, “I want to leave you!” 

He gazed on her thoughtfully, like a cook who has been brought 
an unfamiliar kind of game and wonders if she ought to prepare it 
like quail or like plover. “My dear,” he said gently, “I thought I had 
made you too tired. Now I begin to doubt whether I have made you 
tired enough. Come back and stay a little longer with me.” 

“Oh, don't be such a complacent idiot!” she exclaimed. “Will you 
stop regarding me as a technical problem in appeasement? I'm just 
a woman who intensely dislikes you. Can't you grasp that?” 

He bent his face closer to hers. It was like a young moon in its 
pale, calm radiance, its remoteness from any human appeal that might 
be raised to it. Isabelle flung herself forward and rapped on the glass, 
calling to the chauffeur, “ AllezI Continuez! Vitel” 

Then she sat back and shut her eyes, and thought of Laurence 
Vernon and his home. Her husband had taken her to Mount Iris two 
or three times in the last few months before he was killed. One morn¬ 
ing when they were staying in Washington, Roy had found on the 
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breakfast table a letter from Laurence, whom he had come to know 
through some reunion at Princeton, saying he had read in the papers 
where they were, and asking them to come and stay with him as 
soon as possible, that very day if they could. Roy had said laconically 
that Laurence was fine, that they must go and start at once, since 
they must be back at the Aerodrome in a week's time; and she had 
been put at the telephone forthwith to call up various people and 
say that they would not be able to come to the party after all. She 
remembered well how she had sat at the window while she made 
these calls, rejoicing in the warmth the sunshine sent through her 
silk morning-gown, and smiling up at the high blue sky between the 
roofs, because the answering voices were always so exactly what the 
outer world would have derisively expected from them. They were at 
first surprised, not conceiving what alternative could possibly tempt 
anybody from a good Washington party; then they were clouded by 
the suspicion that the only conceivable alternative to a good Wash¬ 
ington party was another and better Washington party, and that 
there had happened some monstrous overlapping of dates, in which 
they had been worsted. But she soothed them, saying that it was 
because of Roy's next big flight that they had to leave. 

They left the hotel an hour later and motored south through the 
warm fall day. Many miles lay before them, they stopped only once 
for a stand-up lunch outside a road-house. To the end of her life she 
would remember again the taste of the fried egg sandwich on her 
tongue, could bite again into the stored coolness of the apple she 
xked up from the red heap on a trestle table. Looking back on her 
irriage, she saw it always as a time when tastes were more pungent, 
lours brighter, sounds clearer and more intelligible than they had 
er been before or since. She would never again see the country 
tuiid Laurence Vernon’s home as she saw it the first time with Roy. 
hey had been travelling long hours when the automobile climbed the 
height of the pass; through air soft with evening, soft with autumn, 
they looked down on the inspissated fires of the woods that tumbled 
up and over a dozen ranges which met here and pooled their rivulets 
in one deep, sinuous, richly growing valley. This had been a battle¬ 
field, Roy told her. Boys had drunk like beasts from those rivulets, 
and had given back blood for water as they drank. As she sighed, 
Roy pointed out a line of cypresses that had found a level plane 
running through the contours of hills and dales and marched on in a 
straight black column. That, he said, was the avenue that led to 
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Laurence Vernon's home, which would make her forget that there 
had ever been war in these parts. Every white pillar of the colonnade 
was intact, though if one looked closely, it could be seen that each 
and all were pock-marked with bullets. The Gothic chapel by its side 
was still as it was when the first Vernon in those parts had built it 
to relieve his nostalgia. Indoors the china and silver shone on the 
polished table with a lustre that had not been dimmed by the months 
they had spent buried in the earth while the looting Yankees searched 
in vain; and as one sat there one could not believe that both Lau¬ 
rence's grandfathers had been killed in Pickett's Charge in their early 
twenties, and that even Laurence's father and mother had never seen 
them, for it seemed impossible that this household was not ordered 
by someone who had at least been in contact all his youth with some¬ 
one of the old unshattered South. 

Isabelle believed what he had told her when, just as they had 
turned into the avenue, Laurence Vernon stepped forward out of 
the cypress shadows and stopped the automobile. He climbed in, was 
introduced to her, told her in precise words how glad he was to wel¬ 
come her, and settled down beside her, making civil inquiries. The 
letters on a book that he laid on his lap spelled Plato. Always, every 
time they visited him, he strolled down the avenue to meet them, an 
open book in his hand, and always the letters on the cover spelled an 
ancient name, Plato, or Lucretius, or Plotinus. Those books had made 
her wonder if she might not work out some spiritual equivalent of 
the Einstein theory regarding the re-entrant nature of time, for it was 
plainly through reading these writers of the remote past that 
Laurence owed his serene command over the present. Perhaps we are 
all of us bom with one foot on the present, and can grip it with the 
other only if we swing it far enough back into the past. Her husband, 
dear Roy, had never made the experiment, and he seemed as if he had 
to hop about, whirling his arms and legs, to keep his balance on the 
moment. There was always a fine, fairish glaze on his skin, a damp¬ 
ness about his red-gold curls, as if the sweat of effort had no chance to 
dry on him. But Laurence, with his fine short pointed brown beard, 
which he never fingered, his clear brown eyes, which never sparkled, 
his trim body in his formal and unnoticeable clothes, seemed to rest as 
comfortably in the hour as if it were a library chair: so comfortably 
that he could think with a coolness and detachment that she knew 
to be rare triumphs over the modem world. During that and other 
visits she learned that he had thought himself right out of the 
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illusions common to the Old South. He preferred the classical to the 
picturesque any day; he knew that any tradition festered which did 
not in every generation take fresh vows of service to the timeless 
gods of justice and reason. But he had not made the error that others 

who have performed that feat of divestment have fallen into, by 
adopting the illusions of the New North. He was full of schemes for 
bringing money down to the South, for developing the resources of 
his country and making her nobody’s old downtrodden mammy; but 
he was fighting—if one could use that word of an activity in which 
there was no passion—every attempt to enslave the people by the 
same conscienceless industrialism as has made the Yankees the drab 
men-machines they were. When he told her what he was doing, she 
felt, not only in the interest of the first hearing, but all the many 
times after, “Laurence is what I would have been if I had been a man. 
He is living the life I would have liked to live.” 

They had always known they were the same sort of people, she 
believed. There had been a moment once, when his recognition of 
that had struck her mind as clearly as if he had spoken it aloud, in 
the dining-room, when his neighbour Mrs Bellamy had come in to 
take port. It had been a recognition without the smallest practical 
consequences, it had even been without any emotional effects. For 
across the table had sat Roy, who had a power over her that made 
mere community of tastes seem a good that was indisputable but no 
occasion for enthusiasm, like a plate of cereal; and as for Laurence, 
everybody knew that he would marry Nancy as soon as her invalid 
husband was dead. But that arrangement obviously might leave some 
of his mind free for other imaginings. When Southerners said, “Why, 
Mrs George Fox Bellamy, she was Nancy Rivers Taylor,” it sounded 
glamorous, because of the southern habit of speaking the maiden 
style of every matron as if it had been the name of a beauty, but this 
woman’s thirties were certifying her as insipid, and the trailing cut 
of her chiffon dress hinted that she had a silly conception of romance. 
Still, the Bellamy place was but a bare five miles from Mount Iris, 
and Laurence was much too busy to go far afield seeking for a woman; 
and there was just enough there, in a water-colour way, to make a 
man who needed to fall in love able to find his need in her. There 
could be no question but that vows had been exchanged. If they had 
not, Laurence would not have risen suddenly from table and closed 
the French window, for no one of the party was cold, and his acute 
perceptions must have known it. She had known from his face that 
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that had been a symbolic gesture by which he reminded himself where 
his obligations lay, by which he shut up the wild thing that had 

threatened to come out of the unfettered darkness and break up the 
order he had imposed on his emotions. Isabelle had remembered that 
when she had come to life after the disaster and realized that no 
amount of grieving can put together a crashed aeroplane or anything 
that was in it. It had seemed sensible to come to Europe and treat her 
life as a room that had to be completely refurnished. 

It was her fault for not having attributed due importance to the 
chiffon dress. It should have told her that Nancy was wholly given 
to the trailing and the asymmetrical, and when it came to the point, 
would commit any folly to escape being incorporated in the formal 
design made by Laurence and Mount Iris. There, Isabelle was con¬ 
scious, she had for a moment stopped thinking. She should have 
foreseen that, when the invalid husband died, Nancy would be dis¬ 
mayed by a situation no longer irregular; that she would fling herself 
into a marriage with a stranger that, for no reason that the character 
of the involved persons could suggest, gave the disorderly impression 
of an elopement; and that Laurence would come over to Europe. She 
should have foreseen that one day Laurence would be shown into her 
drawing-room and that she would know, as she smiled rather blankly 
into his more ardent eyes, how justly she had read the meaning of 
that moment in his dining-room. Now he and Mount Iris were hers 
for the taking. The thought made her breathe slowly for a minute. It 
was not greed that she was feeling, for she could have acquired as 
good a home as Mount Iris by purchase, and several better ones by 
marriage. It was the most naively good part of her that was pleased. 
She wanted Mount Iris for the life that Laurence lived there, because 
it seemed to exclude all the heated sort of wrong she feared more than 
anything else in life. She could imagine herself sitting at dusk, in the 
hall, looking out at the white afterglow that was divided by the 
dark pillars of the colonnade, while Laurence walked up and down, 
passing as a black silhouette across the strips of light, as an ordinary 
clothes-coloured figure across the strips of darkness, his head down, 
his step regular and slow. He would be thinking over the material 
the day had brought him; he would be weaving an intellectual pro¬ 
tection for him, for her, for their children, from the arrows that the 
passion-governed world without shot so recklessly. She trembled in 
an ecstasy of gratitude; and then was still, as she remembered that 
at the moment Mount Iris was wholly inaccessible to her. 
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She had treated her life as a room that had to be completely refur¬ 
nished. A week after she had landed in Europe, she went to a ball in 
one of those houses which are in the heart of Paris yet have an ivied 
cryptic woodland looking in at all the windows that do not give on 
the streets. She had thought as she went through the shabby-gorgeous 
rooms, among the plain and unperturbed people, “This is utterly 
unlike America.” America then seemed to her a lying continent that 
by a gloss of comfort and luxury disguised itself from what it was, a 
desert stretching fifteen hundred miles to the field where Roy lay 
among the ashes of his plane, and fifteen hundred useless miles 
beyond. “This was the place where my forebears lived; it is more 
truly my country than America. Perhaps it will be kinder to me.” It 
was then that for the first time she caught sight of Andre de Verviers. 
He would have been easy to see in any case. His square but not broad 
shoulders, his long waist and narrow hips, gave him the tense, shaped 
appearance of a figure on a medieval church carving, and his head, 
though decently and masculinely moderate in its beauty, was so 
definitely cut that it at once impressed the mind as deeply as if long 
years had made it familiar. Rut he was specially easy for her to see 
because he had already turned on her a look of brilliant and candid 
interest. It had the same meaning as the first look Roy had ever given 
her. It said, “You are beautiful. Your beauty is so far over the bound¬ 
ary line of argument that I am sure I do not need any more time for 
deliberation before I commit myself to that opinion. So here and now 
1 claim that you and I are the same sort of person, and that we could 
be happy companions.” A storm of grief ran through her because for 
nearly a year now Roy had been unable to prove that claim. She 
preferred him to everyone else, alive or dead. Then she swung about, 
feeling dogged about this unknown man, bobbing her head up and 
down under the tide of an adjacent bore's conversation, saying, “Yes, 
yes, “Yes, yes,” waiting till she should find him at her elbow with 
an .introducing friend. 

It had seemed certain that their meeting was fortunate. Isabelle had 

fdt no misgiving that day when they were riding in the forest, under 
the fine black bones of the winter trees, and there suddenly fell from 
toe dark purple sky raindrops like spinning pennies. She and Andre 
both transferred to toe rainstorm the excitement they felt about the 
atom of feeling that was gathering within them, and while she 
m fear, he cried out that they must hurry, they must 
plop, to come in time to a hunting-box he knew nearby. The trees 
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grew thinner before them; they found themselves crossing a tongue 

of open country, which now looked livid and fantastic because it was 
suffused by a peculiar grey-green light like the colour of water in a 
chalk-pit. The dull emerald of the winter grass had become sharp and 
acid, the few houses looked like painted paper; and on the white road 
a black string of orphans, and the two bunchy nuns at their tail, 
seemed stricken with madness as they bent and gesticulated under the 
invisible missiles of the rain. 4 'Oh, it all looks so strange,” she gasped. 
“It looks as if the end of the world was happening. I want to see 
this,” and she tried to stop her horse. But Andre was beside her, his 
hand on her reins. "Hurry, hurry!” he cried. "We must make haste!” 
They were over the road, they were thundering up a hill, they passed 
through iron gates and were in a wide avenue in the forest, the smell 
of a wood fire came to their nostrils. They were in front of an old grey 
house, soft with the stone embroideries of the Renaissance, which 
were softer here with moss and fern, flanked on each side by new 
stables and cottages. When they jumped down from their horses, they 
were both pale and were breathing deeply, as if they had escaped 
some real danger. 

An old groom came out of one of the cottages, and Andre hailed 
him by his name, but Isabelle turned aside abruptly, because she 
could not bear to feel anybody’s eyes on hers. In the centre of the 
courtyard was the statue of a lion, and though the rain was still fall¬ 
ing, she went to stand in front of it. A few dead leaves were rustling 
in the trap of its open jaws. Presently she heard Andre’s step on the 
gravel and felt his hand on her arm. He told her that he had tele¬ 
phoned for his car and his groom and that, though the lodge was 
closed and fireless, they could take shelter in the groom’s cottage 
while they were waiting. She murmured acquiescently, and then he 
said, in a lower tone, and with some stumbling, "There is a woman 
watching us from behind the curtains in one of those upper windows. 
You cannot think how shy that makes me feel. I am young and 
awkward again, as if I were a boy. But I must say what that woman 
guesses I am saying, even though the thought of her guessing makes 
me want to die of confusion. I love you, I love you, I love you.” She 
went on smiling at the dry leaves that turned about in the vault of 
the beast’s jaws. A little rivulet ran down from the brim of her hat to 
her shoulder. After a silence he told her. "But you must say you 
love me. Say it, say it. You do not understand how naked and un¬ 
armed I shall feel until I hear you say it” She tried to say it, but no 
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sound came. Then she forced her voice, and only achieved a cracked 
whisper that she stopped out of shame. He laughed, saying, “My 
little one, my dear little one, you need not tell me any more, now I 
know that you are feeling helpless and childish as I am/' 

Yet their meeting had not been fortunate. Worse than that, it had 
confused Isabelle's ideas of what might be reckoned as good fortune. 
She had been stunned at finding that a passionate love-affair was not, 
as her marriage had led her to believe, a prescription for general 
happiness. It was an indisputable fact that both Andre and herself 
found a great joy in each other's company, that as soon as the one 
came into the room the other felt an electric ievigoration of the 
whole body, a saturation of every movement of the mind by pleasure. 
It was an indisputable fact that when Andre took her in his arms, 
there began for both of them a period of intense delight which 
softened and broadened down into contentment. To her the logical 
consequence of these facts was a pervasive mutual kindness, which 
would give them an armour against the world, so that they could go 
about calmly, laying out their lives to the best advantage. Hurry and 
panic, it seemed to her, should have been eliminated from their 
experience as soon as they recognized the nature of their feelings. 
And for about a week after they had been like children dazed by 
sudden passage to fairyland, he had been simple and kind, they had 
lunched at little places in the country, they had lunched at big places 
in town and felt invisible, they had met at night at parties where 
everybody else was invisible. Then life had unfolded in exquisite 
order, though following no plan. But suddenly he became no longer 
at all simple, and often not kind, and their life was full of plans but 
empty of order. 

First Isabelle began to notice that whatever they arranged Andre 
wished to alter so soon as she had fallen in with it. If she told him 
that one day soon she must go and spend a day with Blanche Yates 
at her chateau in the valley of the Chevreuse, and it was agreed that 
Thursday was the day they best could spare, the memory of the 
agreement went from him before their next meeting. By that time 
Thursday had come to mean to him the one possible day for taking 
her to see his cousin Berthe, who had such a charming house near 
Meaux. To begin with, she dealt with such situations by reminding 
him of their agreement, and then, when he denied it on one ground 
or another, by trying to find out what these powerful reasons were 
which made it imperative they should go to Meaux on that particular 
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day and made him ready to put her to the vexation of writing apolo¬ 
getic letters. There were always none; but at that she only fell silent. 
If he had this queer streak of eccentricity in him, to suffer it was a 
small price to pay for the exorcism he had performed over her lone¬ 
liness and despair. She wrote to Blanche, she went to Meaux. But 
that did not give them peace. She had said to herself, when she had 
first made these concessions, “I shall hate it if I see that because I 
am giving in to him he feels triumphant/' but she hated it still worse 
when she saw that what he was feeling was disappointment. After a 
time she had to admit that he had made his unreasonable demands 
only in the hope that she would resist them, and that hope made him 
screw up his demands to a higher and higher pitch of unreason, with 
the horrid furtive avidity of a drug addict who manoeuvres towards 
the gratification that he dare not name. She had told herself again, 
but a little wearily, that this was not too great a price to pay. But she 
was relieved when, very soon, the amount of change and whim he 
was imposing on their common affairs became so great that it began 
to make his own life quite uncomfortable. In shifting backwards and 
forwards the date of a visit to a village on the Seine, which was said 
to be very beautiful in the springtime, he forgot an engagement to 
dine with a Bourbon duke, which greatly upset him. At once he 
abandoned that form of sport with her. 

But still that did not mean peace. For it was then that Andre began 
not to feel but to make use of jealousy. One afternoon, when she 
' went to visit him, he greeted her with bitter reproaches about certain 
men whom she liked and who liked her. Smiling, she offered him her 
promise never to see any of them alone again. She had every sym¬ 
pathy with the jealous. To lose her lover to another woman would, 
she knew, cover her with shame. If in a contest where she had 
wanted to be first she came in second, she knew that her flayed pride 
would turn round and round trying to argue away the fact of her 
defeat, and that her mind would flay it again by coldly asserting the 
flaws in all such arguments. Of course she would not expose Andre to 
the fear of such a hurt. Nor was the sacrifice entailed anything but 
trivial, since none of these men gave her anything like the happiness 
she received from Andre. The cry of exultation with which Andre 
heard her promise and caught her in his arms shocked her by its 
excessiveness. She felt an uneasy suspicion that she had been given 
a part to act in a play which had seemed innocent only because she 
had seen just her own lines and cues, but which offended all her 
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sense of values once she heard the other actor's words. That suspicion 
vexed her again when during the next week or so he made some sud¬ 
den raids on her hotel sitting-room. She saw that when he always 
found her alone or in the company of women, he was pleased, and 
even touched, to a degree that struck her as false in taste. An expres¬ 
sion of almost maudlin pity used to pass over his face, as if he were 
a gambler who, in passing through the heated rooms of a gaming¬ 
house, had found the strayed child of some officer of the place quietly 
playing marbles in a comer. She wished he would take it more simply, 
as her performance of a sensible and not very difficult promise. But 
she liked even that expression better than the one she saw on his 
face when he rose to go. He looked wistfully round the room as if to 
visualize a delight he had hoped it might have offered him, and she 
knew that he would have liked to find her with a lover, so that he 
could make a scene. Or, rather, his desire took a form less brutal and 
perverse, more purely silly. What he really wanted was to find her 
with a friend whom he could have pretended to believe her lover, so 
that he could make a scene. 


Nevertheless she had kept to her cloistral ways, though she was 
conscious that there had crept into her attitude more of the ramrod 
stiffness of a sentinel rather than the shy recession of a votary of love 
taking the veil. She would not let this brawl enter her gates, and that 

was all. But she was to lose her resolute calm, and the force that sus¬ 


tained it, during the time he led her to think he was deceiving her 
with Princess Natalie Avitzkin. He said he had not done this, that it 
was she who had misread inevitable movements, which meant no 
more than that he was doing his social duty, and built fantastic 
dreams on them; but she knew he spoke falsely. It could not be by 
accident that he had so perfectly forged the appearance of surfeited 
ardour hankering after change. Perhaps they might speak of Natalie 
and how she had looked at the Opera, her fairness giving out rays 
as she sat in front of the blackness of a box, though Isabelle would not 
say that it had struck her that he had bowed a little too long and too 
low before that box. A little later he would talk of the paramount 
beauty of golden hair, and then would break off in embarrassment, 
and lay a kind hand on her dark hair, as if he were caressing a child 
about whose future he knew a sad story. At meals he would become 
Mjsent-minded and stare into the distance, and then come to himself 
with a start and be uneasily cheerful and affectionate. He became 
sitant and distracted about appointments, and at last presented 
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himself with a melancholy air of bearing up nobly under his own 
penitence. That evening she dismissed him quickly and coldly, con¬ 
triving that they should be interrupted, and telephoned to the 
American Express Company to reserve a compartment for herself and 
her maid Adrienne on the train for Berlin the next night. She had 
read that her old Professor of Archaeology was staying there till he 
went on an expedition to Siberia, and she knew that he would prob¬ 
ably be glad of her as a bottlewasher and a financial aid. 

When Andre rang up the next morning, Isabelle would not speak 
to him; and she heard a sound as if her coldness had been so pleasing 
that the air had been forced out of his lungs in a spasm of delight. 
She turned away from the telephone, foolish with misery. It appeared 
to her proven that he had divined her plan of departure and was so 
eager to be rid of her that he rejoiced. To be able to answer any of the 
other people who rang her up that day, she had to affect an air of 
msenad joy, as if it were with an impulse to hysterical laughter that 
she was struggling. “Yes, I am going to Berlin, and then to Russia!" 
she cried, as if she were going there to be whirled up in the vortex of 
some orgy so riotous that already it was pulling her off her balance. 
She never knew who among them told him; but an hour before she 
had to leave the hotel for the station there was a knock on the door. 
Her maid opened and then turned round to her, silently asking what 
she was to do. Andre leaned against the doorpost, so white that she 
forgot the trouble that was between them, and asked herself what 
frightful physical cause, what sudden malady or overdose of drug, 
could have changed him to this. But in a croaking cry he asked, “You 
are going to Russia ? ” and she remembered everything, and stiffened. 
“Of course,” she said. Adrienne went. He flung himself forward on 
Isabelle; they collapsed together in trembling entanglement on the 
top of a shoe box. “But—but—” he stammered, and had to begin 
again in French, for he had forgotten all his English, though normally 
he spoke it almost as fluently as his own tongue. “You were really 
going to Russia?” She whispered, “Yes.” He took possession of her 
again in a long kiss, which was honest, which gave himself to her, so 
that she was not ashamed of her return. From this embrace he broke 
away to gloat on the look of her and cry out, “You were going to 
Russia! You were going to leave me, just because I made you 
jealous!” He was trembling and running with sweat, he looked like 
a man who has escaped by a hairbreadth from a great danger, who 
had stepped aside just as the propeller begins to whirl and has felt its 
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breath on his brow, who has arrived so late that the gates of the 
fi. eV \ 0 f an S e< ^ i* 1 f ac e and he sees it drop like a stone down 
to each other™ g0i “ g t0 d ° that t0 me! But 1 tel1 y ou we belong 

There had followed a whole month of peace, during which they 
a . progressed with their love and had done much towards changing 
1 P enn anent kindness. But even then she had been disquieted, 
a ? rometimes raised her fingers between his lips and hers, and 
shuddered with a lightning flash of enmity as she lay in his arms, 
hor he had cried out, “You were going to leave me, just because I 
made you jealous!” although she had never told him that he had 
ma e er jealous. She felt it as their common misfortune that a 
sen ence which was wrung from him in what was perhaps the sin- 
ceres moment of his life should be damnable and unforgettable evi- 
dence of his insincerity. She felt the sham hope, the real despair, of 
a woman whose husband has just come out of a clinic after the last of 
a senes of cures for morphinism, and is doing very well, just as he 
always has done during the first few weeks after treatment. Not in 
me slightest degree was she surprised when he began to wriggle 
through the one loophole she had left him. She had dismissed all her 
admirers, except Marc Sallafranque. Marc had to stay. He had to 
stay, for one thing, because to dismiss him would have conceded that 
^!?l and she J vere ^ insane persons gibbering at one another, 
mice it was perfectly obvious that she could not possibly entertain 
Marc as a husband or a lover. He was too grossly, too comically suc¬ 
cessful as an industrialist, his very name had passed from him to the 
r ic e e manufactured. A Sallafranque was no longer a man, but a 
dieap car. A woman might as well ally herself with Monsieur Eau-de- 
Cologne or Monsieur Pate de Foie Gras. Moreover, though he was not 
unlovable, he was grotesque. He was tall enough but he looked short, 
nSflM ^ y wa ? overweighted with the cylindrical fame* of a 
robust little boy, and his square jaw went straight down into a bull 

alTnfiTvt 6 S Tu Ske r ° Und 25 Ms head ’ 50 that he seemed made 
robbery piece. In the midst of this podginess his melt- 

72'TT’ SnU t’ nostrils ’ and 1* wide mouth made 

a muzzle like a terners, expressing a purely sensuous gaiety and 

one ZT5 ^ l WCre 3 terrier ’ and one felt * no time that 

tricks too H p kg Wlth - a 11 man ‘. Jt was a terri er that did funny 
tacks, too. He was comically violent; when he wanted to go upstairs 
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in a hurry, he would put his feet together and hop up several steps 
at a time, with great springs of his strong legs, and once, when he 
had grown impatient in a restaurant, he had rushed on a waiter 
carrying in a pile of plates and had dealt them like cards on the floor 
around him. It was impossible to think of him without laughing, but 
the laughter was always kind, for he was so good, so generous, so 
guileless, so bravely humble in his subservience. It would have been 
as absurd and insulting and heartless to count him among the 
admirers who must be dismissed as if he had been a trusty footman. 
But not doing so had given Andre his chance. They happened almost 
every third day now, these revolting scenes, when he pretended to 
believe her capable of being unfaithful to him with this grotesque, 
when his voice pattered out accusations against her on one persistent 
note till she swayed and had to clap her hands over her ears, when 
his arms would sweep out in menace, not against her, but against the 
order of the room, so that a vase would be hurled from the mantel¬ 
piece and crash on the hearth, until he drew her to him in a recon¬ 
ciliation which would have been shameful to both of them if he had 
believed half of what he had been saying, which was an irrelevant 
climax to an evening of slapstick idiocy if he had not. 

And she could not get rid of him. It had earlier been the intention 
of both of them to be married in June, and that was still his intention. 
She was grimly conscious of his power to carry it into effect. He would 
see to it, by such technical devices as he had employed that very 
evening at Madame Vuillaume's party, that they should constantly 
be alone together, and that the generic woman in her who loved the 
generic man in him should have endless opportunities to betray the 
individual woman in her who loathed the individual man in him. He 
might even draw so much public attention to their continuing rela¬ 
tionship, that she would find it socially necessary to marry him. What 
he would make of marriage she would not let her mind run forward 
to discover fully; if she had been threatened with cancer, she would 
shrink from precise foreknowledge of her ultimate torture. Marriage 
with Andre would not be torture, but it would be tomfoolery. In 
spite of herself, infuriating visions passed before her. At the very 
best, he would practise private fidelity to her and public flirtation 
with innumerable conspicuous women, so that she would be ridiculed 
by the world as a complaisant wife, and yet would have no reason to 
complain. Nothing sane could proceed out of their marriage, because 
it would have to be based on Andre's assumptions about love, which 
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had the madhouse trick of cutting up the mind into inconsistent 
parts. He was himself two people in his attitude to passion. When 
he was her lover, he was grave and reverent, but too often there was 
afterwards this solemn clowning about sex, this midwife chatter 
about the bringing to birth of pleasure. Don Juan, it seemed, was a 
case of split personality; his other half was Mr Gamp. And he did 
what he could to draw her with him into the madhouse, for he tried 
to split her personality into two. It was suggested to her that her 
beauty and her capacity for passion were a separate entity, a kind of 
queen within her, and that it was to this that his loyalty was given, 
and that the rest of her was a humbler being, who ought to feel grate- 
ful that this superior part had caused her to be associated with such a 
grand gesture of chivalry. She, Isabelle, was supposed to be possessed 
by la femme as by a devil. Such an hypothesis made her feel as if she 
had been plucked back to the dark ages, to find her way among the 
cobwebby delusions of alchemists. 

But in Laurence Vernon’s mind she would find unity. He would 
have but one image of her there and that distinct as the figure on a 
Greek coin. He would have but one clean-cut image of their marriage, 
as simple as the year in the mind of a farmer. In the spring he would 
lay the foundation of his plans for public things and she would have 
her children, in the summer they would admire to see how their work 
fared in the heat of the day, in the autumn there would be harvest, 
and since the days grow shorter and they would have so much to talk 
over, no doubt winter also would not hang on their hands. Men grow 
weary of many things, but not of the seasons of the year. The thought 
of how she was being cheated of a profitable simplicity for a com¬ 
plexity that was sheer loss made her have tears to wipe from her face 
as her automobile stopped at her hotel. It made her mutter miserably 
as she fell asleep. It had made dawn look colder than its own greyness 
when she woke, as it looks to those who have been roused by recollec- 
tion of their bankruptcy. It made her sit up in bed and stare when 
there came a knock on the door, as if that must mean sudden danger, 
and pull on her dressing-gown and rush to turn the key as if the 
world were so full of such dangers that precaution was worn out, and 
there was nothing to do but put down the head and charge them. 

There stood in the corridor outside nothing more terrible than two 
women, their arms full of flowers; but at that their arms were full of 
mportumties, of threats to her peace. For even if some of the flowers 
they earned were from Laurence, the others must come from undesired 
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intruders. Crossly she told them, "You have knocked at the wrong 
door, you will find my maid in the salon along to the left,” but they 
bowed their heads before her sharp tone so meekly that she repented. 
She was always susceptible to the pathos of the army of plain women 
in. drab gowns who moved about Paris, carrying to their more fortu¬ 
nate sisters their flowers and dresses and hats, serving the central pur¬ 
pose of the place but not partaking of its full glory, like lay sisters in 
a sternly governed convent. She ran back to the table by her bed, 
found a few francs for them, and came back, holding out her arms 
for their flowers. 

"Ah!” she sighed, as she took the first sheaf, and knew it was 
from Andre, since it was made of the red and white roses which he 
always sent her, as symbols of something or other. "These I don't 
want, not at all. Will you not take them away with you, Madame, 
to use in your own home? ” 

The women exchanged glances of embarrassment. It was as if a 
visitor to the convent should from kindly ignorance propose to a lay 
sister that she should avail herself of some privilege strictly reserved 
for the nuns. 

"But no, Madame,” one of the murmured hesitantly, "that's not 

really possible. Why, Monsieur de Venders might get to hear of it, 
and he's one of our best customers. It would never do to annoy him.” 

"Life is difficult,” said Isabelle, and they agreed, pleased as French 
people always are when they are offered an established truth to rest 
on, as it were, in the course of their day's work among unresolved 
experience; and she said good-bye and shut the door. First she put 
Andre's flowers in the waste-paper basket, and then looked at the 
card to be quite sure they had come from him. "Darling, last night 
you were more wonderful than ever,” he had written, and she groaned 
aloud. It was evident that, early though it was, he had already been 
out and about for some time, feeling marvellously well. She saw her¬ 
self successfully pursued by him through life, as one is by the income- 
tax authorities. 

Shuddering, she turned to the other flowers. She knew at once that 
Sallafranque had sent the immense and aerie sheaf of cattleyas, so 
fragile that they seemed not like flowers at all but like assemblies of 
tiny winged creatures which might decide at any moment to swarm 
in other shapes, or to disperse into a rising cloud. It was odd that 
this human barrel should choose always the most delicate and exotic 
flowers as the ambassadors of his so simple feelings. Since his puberty, 
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gardens the size of a department must have lost their blossoms in the 
service of his desires. His card was sealed in its envelope, and was 
scrawled with yet another request that she should marry him at once, 
so honestly and humbly put that tears came to her eyes, and she put 
it by to slip into a pocket of her dressing-case, where she kept valuable 
papers. There remained the pale gold roses, which she hoped Laurence 
had sent her. He had indeed, and on his card he reminded her that 
she had promised to lunch with him that day at Laurent's, and begged 
her not to fail him, since he wanted to discuss what he thought the 
most important matter in the whole world. 

Her heart beat so strongly that, had she not preferred restraint to 
all things, she would have run about the room, crying aloud, so nearly 
all was well. Being as she was, she lay down on the bed and kept 
quite still. She looked at the flowers to quieten herself with their 
beauty, and her thoughts went to the two plain women in their 
drab gowns who had so gently borne with her harshness in the 
corridor. Her conscience smote her that she should have so much and 
they should have so little. But her feeling of remorse was lessened by 
the suspicion that the difference in their states was in its practical 
effects not altogether to their disadvantage. If she had been poor like 
them, she would have had to eat her heart out in widowhood among 
her familiar and vigilant surroundings until the proper and valid 
distraction was offered; she would not have been able to ran about 
the world making experiments in oblivion, and she would not have 
experimented so rashly. The high degree of security she enjoyed 
thanks to her money had persuaded her that practically nothing she 
could do could bring her into serious difficulties. 

Andre, too, she thought, would have been in some ways the better 
without his wealth. Had he been a poor man, he would not have been 
free to spend his whole life proving a silly point about his power by 
leaving women who wanted him to stay with them and staying with 
women who wanted him to leave them. Really, she reflected, he was 
not a fool, for he knew that perfectly well. In realizing exactly what 
he owed to the status quo he was cleverer than the more intellectually 
active Laurence or the more practically effective Marc Sallafranque, 
who both regarded their lives as purely individual achievements, 
which they could have made the same in any world. Andre was well 
aware that anything that threatened the existing conditions of society 
threatened him with extinction. He spoke with equally personal 
read of the growth of Communism, of the rearming of Germany, 
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of the imprudence of anyone belonging to his own class who, by 
adoption of an extreme religious or political faith, or by a gratuitous 

divorce, or by clamant bad manners, became the subject of adverse 
public comment. The structure must not even be shaken. 

At that Isabelle sat up in bed and stared at the opposite wall. 
That, of course, was the secret of her attraction for Andre. He had 
recognized her fundamental temperance, her inaptitude for any kind 
of violence; he knew that in her company he could play with danger 
to his heart’s content, that no matter how he challenged her to mis¬ 
behaviour, she would perpetually be moderate. He loved what he 
feared, as spirits sapped with luxury always do. The thought „of 
screaming and shouting men made his heart stop with terror; it gave 
him therefore an immense pleasure to raise his voice and hear what a 
scream and a shout sounded like; and he knew that in the stillness of 
her atmosphere all such violent noises were at once annulled. Sud¬ 
denly she realized the true nature of the problem before her. All she 
had to do was to convince him that his impression of her character 
was false: that she had within her a maenad, who might some day 
break loose, answer his raised voice by her own screams and shouts, 
and invoke the forces of disorder. A single uncontrolled gesture would 
bring about this change of view, for the first hint of this hidden self 
of hers would make him so nervous that he would lose his usual 
critical faculty. But control was obstinately a part of all her nature, 
even including her imagination. She murmured, “But what can I do, 
what can I do?” and slid her feet out of bed, feeling for her slippers, 
as if moving her body would make her mind move too. She rose and 
pulled on her peignoir, and then became suddenly motionless, staring 
again at the wall; and indeed she saw what she had to do as if it 
were written there. Shuddering with distaste, she said, “That would 
do! Yes, that would do!” and went to the waste-paper basket and took 
out Andre’s flowers. 


n 

She liked so little what she had to do, and knew so well what 
happiness lay on the other side of doing it, that all the morning she 
was trembling with nervousness. Her hands shook, her mind shook; 
she was a trifle stupid. When Sallafranque rang her up and asked her 
at what time he might see her, a rush of tenderness for his affectionate 
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simplicity made her desire that he might know about Laurence and 
herself sooner than anybody else and count as her first friend to be 
adopted as their friend; so she told him that she was lunching with a 
friend at Laurent's and that, if he called for her at half-past two, he 
might hear great news. He answered with a bubble of joy which she 
took as proof of his good nature, his readiness to rejoice in the 
pleasures of a friend as if they were his own, until he had rung off. 
Then she realized that he had thought she meant she was going to 
promise to marry him. She would not have exposed him to such 
humiliation for anything in the world. But she did not see how she 
could ring him up and make the matter plain without a degree of 
indelicacy which, in this already sullied day, she felt reluctant to 
undertake. Besides, the morning was getting on, and she had arranged 
to have a manicure and a face massage, as an anticipatory rite of 
purification for the disorderly act she was to commit later in the day. 

At half-past twelve she took Andre's roses in her hand and looked 
at herself in her long mirror, not that she needed reasurrance of her 
beauty, which had ceased to be relevant to any serious purpose of her 
life, since by now Laurence must have received some final impression 
of her appearance. What she needed was to recognize herself as the 
person she knew, who she had been all her life, who was incapable of 
being forced to make a scene by the pressure of passion* She waited 
till it was nearly twenty-five to one, to make quite certain that Andre 
would be out, for though he ought to allow a full half-hour to get to 
Versailles for that lunch, he would perhaps not hurry, since his hosts 
were not French. Then she went down to her automobile, and told the 
chauffeur to drive to Andre's house. As the car travelled up the 
Champs-Elysees she looked ahead at the Arc de Triomphe, raising 
against the whitish spring sky a shape appropriate less to architecture 
than to furniture, as if it were a wardrobe storing the ideal of French 
miltary grandeur, and she childishly attributed her troubles to her 
residence in a country where life stamped itself in such spectacular 
forms. Then she knew the vertiginous pain of a patient who is going 
a nursing-home for an operation which is not strictly necessary, 
which is undergone solely as a precaution against future crises; she 
wanted to stop the automobile, jump out, to take the chance that 
some other way of ridding herself of Andre would present itself* 
Perhaps her Uncle Honore would come to France this summer, and 
would be able to suggest something. It was well known that that old 
man understood everything. But when the automobile slowed off the 
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Champs-filysees into the avenue whose trees marched down to the 
Seine, she remembered how often, and with what feelings of humilia¬ 
tion, she had forced herself against her will to make this journey 
during the last few weeks. She picked up the roses she had let fall on 
her lap, and held them tightly. 

“When will Madame want me again?” asked the chauffeur. 

“Oh, at once, at once!” she said gaily, and went forward to her 
deed. 

Decidedly, part of her trouble had been merely that she was in 
France, for nowhere else in the whole world would there have been 
this courtyard. She had liked coming here, and since it had an air of 
liking to be visited by happy lovers, she had humoured it. Yes, that 
accounted for at least part of the trouble. She passed through the 
archway, and sniffed as always the antique pungency of the con¬ 
cierge’s meal, seething in a pot that had no doubt never been emptied 
and filled afresh since Paris was Lutetia, that might have begun its 
simmering in an even earlier and sterner times, so that the basic 
flavour still carried a trace of tender prehistoric child. She was peered 
at as always by the concierge’s wife, pressing against the dimness of 
her window her drooping bosom and features congested by malevo¬ 
lence; how realist are the French to keep at their doorways a perpetual 
reminder that the body of man is corruptible and his nature funda¬ 
mentally evil. Then she entered into the courtyard itself, into the 
tender evidence that the French are romantics; that though civiliza¬ 
tion constrains them to live in great cities, they remain provincials at 
heart, and when they have to build high walls, knock them down 
again with their minds. This place was like a square in a little town, 
not the square where the market is, but the smaller one where the 
women sit and gossip over their sewing in the evening. There were 
cobblestones underfoot, clean as they are in the country, and trees 
tall as they are by village fountains. It was quiet with more than 
absence of noise, it seemed to be manufacturing quietness, in which 
the toot of a motor-horn in the street outside sounded as feebly as if a 
tiny child had set its lips to a toy trumpet. In the very middle of the 
square an old dog lay asleep under its flies. To the left was a tall cliff 
of dwellings determined wholly by necessity, its windows placed at 
ugly intervals, its dark stone scored with pipes. It was entered by a 
double door of glass and yellow-painted iron, such as might have 
admitted to a lycee. One knew nothing about it except that there 
existed behind one of its windows a human being who knew the 
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emotions of fatherhood, for near the entrance was propped up a 
child s bicycle that some adult had been painting green. One knew 
also that behind another-of its windows was a woman who had once 
been young, who had learned nothing since, for she was singing an 
air from Thais by propulsion of the breath from a bosom choked with 
syrup, in a manner that one had thought long universally discredited. 
In fact, there were in that building souls whom metropolitan influ¬ 
ences had tried in vain to ravish from their simplicity. 

To the right was the house, much lower, only three stories high, 
where all the shutters were always closed because the banker's widow 
was still dying at Nice. She had been ill so long that her residence had 
fallen into some disrepair. The creepers had not been cut back, and 
tendrils grew about the faded green slats of the shutters. But it was 
one of those houses which, in emptiness, are fragrant as an empty 
scent-bottle. One saw the darkness of the rooms peopled with ghosts 
of women belonging to the eighties, with frizzed light auburn hair 
set forward on their heads, fawn-dark, faintly Mongolian eyes, long 
slender waists rising from a fluff of frills like silk-cased spiral springs, 
and vitally important explanations, long withheld from the noblest 
reasons, turning to red phthisis between lip and tiny scrap of hand¬ 
kerchief. Beside the lachrymose charm of this home of spectres most 
other houses would have looked gross and bourgeois, but not this 
house of Andre's, which some nobleman had built during the Second 
Empire as a replica of a Renaissance pavilion in his country park. It 
was looking its best at this moment, for the grey stone, marked with 
purplish shadows where the rains had dripped from the rich mould- 
ings, was wreathed with the languid green leaves of wistaria, and its 
mauve flowers, which, in spite of their fragility, hung with the 
weightiness of fruit. But it owed little to the benevolence of the 
seasons; it could depend on its own style, the magnificence that had 
here curbed itself and been for a moment light, that had with perfect 
justice scaled down its method of elaboration from pomp and castle- 
size to the moderate measure of a man living alone except for love. 
She had cried out when she first saw it, it had seemed so beautiful. It 
would be beautiful again when Andre was a ghost like the women in 
the house next door, and was visible only to such lovers of the past 
as a a special feeling for this age. Then he would be seen looking 
out under the broad brows of the mansarded windows purged of his 
triviality and restlessness by the censorship of man’s romanticizing 
memory, dark and beautiful and grave with consideration of private 
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delights, like a young man painted by Giorgione. It was only in the 
present that he and his house were intolerable; and that present she 
was now going to shatter and elude. 

She went up the flight of four curved steps that led to his door, 
rang the bell, and went down the steps again. 

In time old Michel hobbled out, his greenish-black trousers con- 
certinaing round his legs. Andre would not dress his maitre d'hote! 
properly because his aristocratic relatives were very poor and never 
renewed their servants' liveries. At this reminder of the complete facti¬ 
tiousness of Andre's existence she was swept by a wave of irritation, 
and she began to get the roses into the right position, their flowers 
in one hand, their stalks in the other. 

“Ah, Madame!" Michel called down to her. “Monsieur Andre did 
not expect you, he's gone to Versailles for luncheon. But won't you 
come in and write a note? " 

She tried to answer him in the words that she had been rehearsing 
since the morning; but her lips were dry, her mouth opened and 
shut but emitted no sound. She could, however, perform her planned 
action. She broke the flowers in two across the middle of the stalks; 
she did that easily enough, because she had prepared them with 
scissors at home. Her pleasure at finding that she could execute at 
least part of her programme, and that it succeeded so far as to make 
Michel's eyes pop out of his head and bring him down to the second 
step, gave her back her breath. 

Isabelle cried out, quite loud, “Tell your master that I want neither 
him nor his flowers!" And she began to tear off the petals from the 
flowers, the leaves from the stalks, and scatter them on the ground. 

“But, Madame!" said Michel. “But, Madame!" 

He came down another step, but no further. Horror, even fear, 
was on his face. She did not wonder. She wished she could stop at 
once, having made her point. The air from Thais had stopped, and in 
the stillness she heard above her a metallic clash, as if someone had 
very sharply thrown open a window high up in the flats. Perhaps she 
was being watched. She longed to turn round and run out of the 
courtyard, but a peculiar motion which Michel had made with his 
right hand, and a canny narrowing of his eyes, had filled her with 
alarm. It was as if he were promising himself that when she had gone 
he would sweep up all this detritus of blossoms, and would spare 
himself the embarrassment of telling Andre, She looked down and 
saw, between the cobblestones and the slab of pavement at the foot of 
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the steps down from the house, a narrow section of earth still wet 
from the early morning showers. Down on this she cast the most 
complete red and white roses she had left, and with her heel she 
ground them into the mud. She knew that Michel, who was clean as 
a cat, would not dabble in the dirt to retrieve them. Andre would see 
them as he came in and would inquire what had happened, and 
Michel, she knew from the gape of his old jaw, would tell everything; 
for the savagery she had put into the grinding of her heel on the 
roses had made him feel concern for the safety of his adored master. 
Yes, late that afternoon the two men would bend over the muddied 
petals, and Michel would quaver, “Like a madwoman, I tell you, 
Monsieur Andre, like a madwoman!” and Andre would grow pale 
with apprehension of hitherto undivined resources of recalcitrant 
womanhood. He would fling back to the house and spend the evening 
smoking very quietly in his library; and when her engagement was 
announced, he would do nothing, absolutely nothing. 

She took one last look at the pavilion and its wistaria, and went 
out of the courtyard, saying to herself, “This is good-bye to all the 
French thing. It’s lovely but it is not really a part of me. Our family's 
emphasis on its French origin is a piece of snobbery like Andre’s 
refusal to buy Michel a new livery. By this time our blood has become 
wholly American. Now I am going back to my own people.” 

She felt so light-hearted, so freed from the past, that she walked 
past her own car, and her chauffeur had to call her back. When she 
got to Laurent's, she wished she had walked, for she was too early. 
There was no Laurence waiting in the lobby, and she was sorry, for 
she wanted someone to greet her at once, so that she could release the 
happy laughter that was welling up in her. She chose a table on the 
terrace, for she knew he would want to eat out there where the trellis 
wall shut out all the urban lower part of the landscape, with its babies 
and nurses and seats and gravel walks, and admitted only the full- 
foliaged tree-tops and the bright crest of the fountain spray. She 
ordered some tomato juice, for she would never again need a cocktail 
to pick her up, since she was never going to be down, and sat at her 
ease and sipped it, looking at a group of trees, a chestnut and two 
planes, that were swaying rhythmically together, like gods wrestling 
together and coming to no falls because their forces, being divine, are 
equal. But presently she looked at her watch. At first she had been 
alone because she was too early; now she was alone because Laurence 
was late. Yet he was never late. Surely he had said Laurent's? She 
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leant back on her chair, and was able to look into the lobby, and 
there he was, standing quite still with his back to the terrace, his 

arms crossed on his chest, his head bowed, as if he were pondering 
something of a desperate nature. 

She called to her waiter. 4 4 Tell Monsieur Vernon that Madame 

Tarry is here.” 

“But I have already told him,” he answered. 

They both stared at the long, rather stiff, narrow-waisted back. 

“Perhaps Monsieur is expecting another guest?” suggested the 
waiter. 

“I don't think so,” said Isabelle, and smiled to herself. It was 
touching that even Laurence, the most polished and self-possessed of 
human beings, should be timid before this moment and should try to 
stave it off as long as possible. At that instant Laurence chose to swing 
round, and though he lifted a hand in gay greeting, he showed by a 
lifting of the shoulders, a compression of the lips, that he found their 
scrutiny embarrassing. The waiter pivoted on his heel and became 
part of another group, and Isabelle smiled up into Laurence’s face as he 
bent over her hand. “Had you forgotten you had asked me?” 

“No, I certainly hadn’t,” said Laurence, and sat down opposite her. 
His body slumped into his seat heavily and clumsily for him. “What’s 
that you’re drinking? ” 

“Tomato juice,” she said. She could have wished that he was not 

taking the approaching moment quite so seriously, for his voice was 
harsh, his pallor was ghastly. 

“I’ll not have that,” he said.“Waiter, waiter, what have you got 
that’s nearly all gin? A dry Martini, I suppose, is the nearest thing. 

Well, make it strong.” He looked after the waiter with an intensity 
of gaze that served no purpose, and drummed on the table with his 
fingertips. He did it so silently that she could make no complaint on 
the score of her nerves, but she found it odd that he should do it at 
all. It was incredible that he should be so schoolboyish, so ueinitiate. 
After all, Nancy must at some time or other have received some sort 
of attacking proposition. 

She said lightly, “Well, what have you been doing this morning? ” 
44 Paying a visit,” he answered, and added in a tone that was level 
yet gave the effect of a rebuke, “a visit that would not have interested 
you. It was far too placid. To Madame Dupont-Gaillard.” He fixed her 
suddenly with eyes full of vehement emotion, that were at once hard 
and imploring. 44 You know that name, don’t you? ” 
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“I've heard it somewhere/' she reflected. 

“Heard it? Haven't you seen it? " he insisted precisely. 

She shook her head. 

“Ah, you don't remember/' he continued. “She's a teacher oi 
languages, of one language only, really. Her own. She takes in young 
men who are getting up their French for the diplomatic service; she 

helps foreign students who are struggling with their University 
courses. I lodged with her the two years I was at the Sorbonne." He 
broke his bread and angrily swallowed a crumb or two. “I don't 
know why, we all got very fond of her. She's a stupid old woman, 
really, but she's got an absurd bronze wig, and she quotes La Fon¬ 
taine, and if anyone got sick or homesick she was extraordinarily 
kind. We all go up and see her quite often when we happen to be in 
Paris. I went up and called on her this morning. Waiter, waiter, 
where's that dry Martini?" 

“Coming, coming, Monsieur." 

“Why, you've just ordered it," Isabelle chided him. He was really 
very nervous. For the last few minutes he had been talking of Madame 
Dupont-Gaillard as if he were reproachfully confronting her with an 

exemplar, though she felt she could hardly be blamed for not wearing 
a bronze wig, or not quoting La Fontaine, and she knew that he was 
in no position to judge how she behaved to the sick and the homesick. 
“Well, what's the matter?" 

His gaze, that had been fever-bright, went leaden. “Oh, nothing," 
he said courteously. “But that's where I was, and I'm sorry I was late 
and kept you waiting. Nothing's the matter, really..." His voice 
trailed away, he became still paler, he raked the terrace with his 
leaden gaze, and suddenly galvanized himself into a show of exclaim¬ 
ing interest. “Why, surely that's Michael Baker over there." 

“So it is," said Isabelle. 

“And that's his new wife, that used to be Claudia Greenway 
Green, of Nashville, Tennessee." He stood up and looked across the 
terrace at his friends with an expression oddly fatigued and calculat¬ 
ing; and then he looked down at Isabelle’s uplifted face. “Shall I 
ask them to come over and have lunch with us ? " he said, very slowly, 
as if he wanted to show that he understood fully all the implications 
or what he was saying. 

She smiled. At least she could do this sort of thing quite well. Her 
smile was probably quite convincing. “ Why not ? " 

Yes, he agreed, “why not? " He held her eyes with his, he would 
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not let them go.“ We had nothing we wanted to talk about alone, had 

we?" 

She shook her head. “Nothing. Nothing at all." 

He bowed gravely and turned his back on her to go to his friends. 
The tears rushed into her eyes; his tall stiff back, the white cloths on 

the tables, the striped black and yellow awning, the gay blue dress of 
a woman lunching happily with her lover, and the green hedge ran 
into shining confusion like molten glass. She remembered the infamies 
she had heard of that men practised on the dignity of women, and 
with a shout of surprise from her nerves realized for the first time 
that they might be practised on her. A story came back to her which 
she had been told by an indignant Frenchwoman, a young widow, 
whom she had met on board ship during her last voyage. This girl had 
been a vendeuse with a great French couturier, who had lent her for 
six months to a Fifth Avenue store; and while she was there she had 
excited the admiration of a Jewish broker, who whirling her round in 
night clubs, holding her hand at the Opera, had told her that he was 
just crazy about her, and could hardly wait to take her down to City 
Hall. He was repulsively fat and ugly, but he was kind, and she 
longed for a home and children; so one night she had told him that 
she was willing to go down with him to City Hall any morning that 
he chose. At this his jaw had dropped, and he had stammered that he 
hadn't thought she was a girl to misunderstand a fellow that was just 
giving her a rush and take it that he was playing the heavy lover. The 
girl's pride had been broken, and* at some loss she had thrown up her 
post, terrified of staying longer in a country where the code of man¬ 
ners did not preserve the decencies between the sexes. Isabelle had 
listened to her story sympathetically, but had privately felt that the 
girl must have been guilty of some indiscretion, even of vulgarity, 
which had invited this humiliation. Well, she had been wrong. For 
this same humiliation had befallen herself to the fullest extent. She 
realized that the tone of every word she had addressed to Laurence 
since he had arrived in Europe, the quality of every movement she 
had made in his presence, had been determined by the silent assur¬ 
ances he had given her regarding his intention of asking her to marry 
him; and that now that he had sharply withdrawn these assurances, 
there was not one of those words and movements but was ridiculous 
and shameful. 

Now the Bakers were standing over her, offering handshakes, ex¬ 
ploding amiably in greetings and professions of surprise. She found 
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herself thinking grimly that Michael's face had grown looser with 
happiness, that he had been a great deal handsomer when he was 
married to the first, the notoriously scourgelike Mrs Baker* Then her 
heart sank. So it was thus that life forced on one unawares the 
characteristics that earlier had seemed most pernicious and most easily 
avoidable. Till then she had thought of the hatred felt by the un- 
happy for the happy as sheer gratuitous vice. The thing that Laurence 
was doing to her. She would never, she saw, feel free to be honestly 
friendly with any man again or, as it appeared, with any woman 
either. She was aware that thousands of women, when asked what 
they wished to order for a meal, thought fit to announce with a little 
laugh that they were dieting. It was nothing to their discredit, they 
might be as useful and agreeable as the many women who wore 
corsets or sang to their friends after dinner, or did any of those things 
which, though they were not illegal, she would not do herself. Yet she 
found herself counting this heavily to Mrs Baker's discredit, and 
doubting the debit when, after all, she ordered a rich and school- 
girlish repast; and the reason for this injustice was simply that the 
little bride's face, which was round and wholesome as a cup custard, 
had plainly never been flushed by any sort of shameful withdrawal of 
the conventional value attached to her sex. Isabelle understood at last 
why women are supposed to hate each other. Such an experience as 
hers was bound to engender a hundred kinds of enmity. Hence¬ 
forward she would feel abashed before any woman who had not been 
rejected like herself; she would be cagy in her dealings with any 
woman who, having suffered such a rejection, would be likely to 
guess her own disgrace. This was a poisoning of the very springs of 
sincerity. Even now she was grinning too much, prolonging through¬ 
out the meal an affectation of palpitating interest in the honey¬ 
mooning couple which it would have been natural to have dropped 
after the first five minutes. But at least Laurence was doing that too. 
For whatever reason he had decided to hurt her, he was hurting 
h im self too. She was not too sorry about that. So she had grown cruel 
too. 

But suddenly she found herself sincere again. "‘What, must you 
really go? she exclaimed when Michael rose at an incredibly early 
moment, when some compote had just been put down before her, and 
said that he and his wife must return to their hotel to be picked up 
by some friends who were making an early start for the country. 
Nothing indeed could have been more real than her distress, for it 
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meant that, unless the honeymooners were to suspect how things 
were, she must stay and finish her meal alone with Laurence. 
Fortunately he went right out to the pavement with them, and by the 
time he got back she had only a greengage or two to swallow. 
But when he was sitting opposite her again, the fineness of his hands, 
which were all of him her downcast eyes could see, as they lay 
folded in front of him on the tablecloth, brought a lump to her throat 
because they were so typical of his general fineness, such evidence 
that he had been really what she wanted. 

“Well, Laurence, this has been very nice,” she said, as she put 
down her spoon and prepared to pick up her bag and gloves. Her 
dislike of soiled things was so strong that even at this moment, even 
after there had opened this breach between them, she had to cry out, 
“Why, what has happened to my gloves! I thought they were clean, 
and look at all those little brown marks.” 

“That is blood,” said Laurence; “there must have been sharp thorns 
on those roses.” 

He raised a half-finished glass of wine to his lips, though a smear 
of rouge on the rim showed that the little bride had drunk from it. 

She looked past him into the distance, at the emerald-green chest¬ 
nut, the gold-green planes, tossing and writhing together. She felt 
herself back in the courtyard, her body forcing itself into the un¬ 
familiar and detestable hieroglyphic of rage; she saw Michel's old 
eyes sagging forward in astonishment; she heard, high up in the 
sunlit air above her, a metallic clash. She said, “So it was you who 
threw open the window? ” 

“Yes,” he answered. “That's where Madame Dupont-Gaillard lives, 
in one of those flats.” 

She found herself resorting to the pitiful expedient of a little laugh. 

“Did I look very dreadful? ” 

“Well, I gathered you were not feeling very pleased with Monsieur 
de Venders,” he said, resorting to the same expedient. He drank 
some more of the little bride's wine. “I had no idea,” he told her as 
he set down the glass, “that you were such a maenad.” 

“I am not,” she told him. 

He gave a good-humoured smile, as if to tell her she need not keep 
up pretences with him any longer and could be assured that, now he 
knew her temperamental peculiarities, he would watch her career 
with amused and not unkindly interest. 

“I have never done such a thing before in my life,” she insisted. 
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But he continued to smile, and she became aware that she had raised 
her voice a tone higher than she had meant. Biting her lips, she be¬ 
gan to pull on her gloves, making every movement as calm as she 

could. 

Laurence gesticulated to the waiter for the bill, sat back in his 
chair, and passed his handkerchief over his lips. Impulsively, as if he 
were so sorry for having mismanaged their scene together that he 
must apologize even if this destroyed the pretence that they had had 
no scene, he said, “I thought you would understand when I told you 
that I had been calling on Madame Dupont-Gaillard. She has a plate 
up in the hallway/' 

"Yes/ said Isabelle, "but it is very old, the letters are quite level 
with the brass, you cannot see what they are/' 

For now she had remembered how it was that she had heard the 

name, though she had never seen it. She and Andre had come in very 
late, and while he fumbled for his keys under a light, she had stopped 

by the plate and run her fingers over the hardly perceptible ups and 
downs of the vanishing letters. "Tell me whose name has time licked 
off, like a cat cleaning a saucer? ” she had whispered, and Andre had 
whispered back, "It is an institutrice, Madame Dupont-Gaillard, who 
like Chateau Gaillard is in ruins/' His whisper had ended on her lips, 
his arm had clasped her waist more tightly, and they had moved, 
mouth to mouth, towards his home. With quiet fierceness, with an 
assumed smile, she turned to Laurence, meaning to tell him of that 
midnight conversation so that he would guess the parts she would be 
mum about, meaning to hurt him. Jealousy she knew not to be so 
strong in his sex as it was in hers; women objected to marrying 
widowers far more than men objected to marrying widows. But in its 
lesser quantity it was there, and could be roused and tortured; and if 
it were tortured enough, her mind sprang on to say, it would go mad 
and try to prove itself as good as the other male, claiming its own. 
She had only to speak her story in the right way, with certain 
hesitancies, and she would end that afternoon in Laurence's arms, and 
she knew well that, if he were once her lover, she would never lose 
him* 

She shuddered with distaste. She was being swept away into the 
horrible world of violence that she feared, where one soul delighted in 
inflicting pain on another, where force and fraud were used to compel 
victories which were valueless unless they were ceded freely to an 
honest victor. It would be far better to resign herself to losing all she 
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wanted. She looked across at him as a farewell to what she had 

wanted, and at the sight of his fine, grave face, on which even this 
crisis had failed to mark the lines of any expression that was not noble 
and reasonable, a storm of refusal raged in her. Why should she lose 
him? And had she tried all ways of keeping him? She had rejected 
dishonesty, but she had not made Ml trial of honesty. It was a 
difficult thing for a woman to be honest; it required from her the full 
organization of courage. She found that as she coughed to clear her 
dry throat and leaned forward to make the attempt. 

“Laurence, ! ” she said, “I want to tell you why I threw down those 
roses outside Andre de Verviers’ door.” 

With that detestably distant smile he answered, “I am sure it is a 
most romantic story.” 

Lowering her eyelids she spoke it out. “No, not romantic! One 
would have to be starved of all pleasantness, a tired, homely steno¬ 
grapher or an old hospital nurse, to think it romantic. It is a very silly 
story, Laurence. When I came over here after Roy's death, I was 
desperately unhappy and lonely. I wanted a companion with whom 
I could build up a new life; I have no family to fall back on.” 

“You are very young,” he said reflectively. “One forgets how 
young you are.” 

“Oh, not so young,” said Isabelle. “No younger than most of the 
women in the world who have had to make great decisions. That is 
the special handicap of our sex, the important part of our lives comes 
before we have acquired any experience. And in my ignorance I 
thought there was nothing very difficult about the decision that was 
before me. I merely had to choose a partner, and I looked round and 
chose Andre de Venders.” 

Laurence made the faintest moan of disapprobation. 

“Men do not look the same to women as they do to other men,” 
she reminded him, “and I had no superior tie. I knew of nobody 
whom I could have loved, who was free to love me. And Andre is a 
superb human being, just as Roy was. I thought I could have had 
some of the same sort of happiness with Andre I had with Roy. 
So we were to be married this summer.” She pondered for an instant 
whether she ought to be more precise about her relationship, and 
decided that she need not. Though men were not very jealous, they 
thought they were under an obligation to be extremely so, and it 
would relieve Laurence of this tiresome necessity if she were to leave 
him the possibility of thinking that Andre and she had not been 
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lovers. “But, Laurence!” She looked into his eyes. “Andre Isn't any 

good.” 

“I can believe it,” he nodded. 

“It was not so terribly foolish of me to think that he might have 
been,” she defended herself. “What else had Roy got to start with 
except just that physical faculty, that trick of accomplishment, that 

Andre has? Only something hidden, that turned everything he did 
to gaiety and happiness. Well, it was hidden too, the thing that 
governed Andre, and turned everything to fever and violence and 
disorder.” 

He murmured sympathetically, “Yes. Yes. I know. One doesn't see 
it, the thing that governs people...” 

“And I had, you know, other ideas. I wanted to make something 
decent of my life. I wanted to marry a man who was devoting himself 
to some work that mattered, I wanted to help him and have his 
children, and bring them up well. I wanted to live at the centre of a 
focus of pleasantness, and harmony, and things coming right. And 
instead I was tossing about in a whirlpool of useless passion and 
frenzy and jealousy, that wasn't even real, that was all put on to 
whip up sensation. I didn't want that, I didn't want it any more than 
I wanted to marry a drug-taker and be forced by him to take drags. 
And I couldn't get rid of him. That was the frightening thing. 
He wouldn't take any notice when I asked him to go away.” 

“A man who will not take his dismissal,” said Laurence, sounding 
more southern than was his habit, “is a scoundrel.” 

“Nothing I could say made any impression. So, at last, I thought 
of this way.” She swallowed the bitterness in her mouth. “ This hate¬ 
ful way that you saw.” 

He raised his eyebrows as if to assure her that she was wrong, that 
he had not thought it hateful at all. 

You see, Andre loves violence because his life is utterly peaceful,” 
she explained. “He has a large income, he has an unassailable 
position, nothing can happen to him, so he likes a little fictitious 
excitement. But only so long as it doesn't threaten his security. 
That's why he liked me. He knew I was calm, he knew I could be 
trusted never to lose my self-control and cause a scandal, however 
much he stormed. So I set out to pretend that that wasn't true, that 
could be dangerous. I took those roses and threw them all over the 
urtyard so that his servant would tel him, and he would think that 
had driven me beyond the limits of self-control, and let me go.” 
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She lived through the moment in the courtyard all over again, and 
cried out, "Oh, I hated it all so, I hated acting like a madwoman!” 

While the blackness was before her eyes, she heard his soothing 
murmur; but when his face was clear again, it was not wholly kind. 
She could not quite believe that; she stared. His eyes were kind, but 
they immediately slid away from hers, and his mouth was pursed, 
his nostrils dilated. He began to tidy the crumbs by his plate into a 
little heap, and he seemed wholly absorbed in this task, though his 
eyes stole back to hers once and he gave her a guilty, insincere smile 
before he looked back at the tablecloth. 

The blood beat in her ears. After all, he was not quite what she 
wanted. He had understood and accepted all she had told him; he 
knew that she was the same sort of person as himself, that she had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy and had suffered outrageously 
and had taken what means she could to free herself. But he was not 
going to tell her that he loved her and wished to marry her because 
he belonged to the vast order of human beings who cannot be loyal 
to their beloved if a stranger jeers. There had been reason in what she 
did in front of Andre's house, but someone who knew nothing of the 
circumstances, who had merely looked down on her from a window, 
could not have known that reason, and would have censured her. 
Perhaps that had happened, perhaps Madame Dupont-Gaillard had 
leaned against his shoulder as he watched her grind her heel on the 
roses and had said, cruel as people are when they speak of those they 
do not know, "Look, she must be mad!” And his fear of what a 
stranger might say, of what had been said by an old woman who had 
forgotten how life sometimes drives the poor dog mad, had out¬ 
weighed all the promise of sweetness there had been between them. 
Well, it was not the kind of fault that men outgrew. 

She fastened the studs at the wrist of her gauntlets, looking at the 
distance, where the chestnut and the planes rocked together as if 
they were rooted in a painful place and longed for freedom. She felt a 
little less humiliated now she knew his disloyalty than she had when 
she had thought his rejection of her a causeless caprice, but she was 
far more apprehensive. For she knew that his mind would be ashamed 
of deserting her, and would try to justify itself by looking on her 
with a jaundiced eye and imagining in her a thousand defects which 
would make the desertion seem a necessity. Everything about their 
intercourse would be vilified. As she thought how her candid un¬ 
veiling of her plight would then be regarded, she shuddered and 
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looked at her wrist-watch, to find a pretext for an early departure. 

She saw that it was half-past two, and remembered something that 

had slipped her mind. 

Lifting her eyes to Laurence's, she said gaily, “You understand why 
I was specially anxious to get rid of Andre de Verviers at this 
particular moment, don't you?" 

As she had feared, he flushed and looked embarrassed. He might 
as well have said aloud, “Why, of course I understand. You hoped to 
marry me. But how can you be so indecent as to talk about it?" 

This, she found, she could not endure. To have him thinking of 
her like that was more disagreeable than any price she would have to 
pay for putting an end to it. 

“How odd it is," she said, taking care not to laugh too extrava¬ 
gantly, “that my excitement over the hateful thing I had to do this 
morning should have put out of my head what is far more important! 
Have you noticed nothing about me lately? " 

He shook his head, a little stiffly. 

“Fve sometimes wondered if I haven't seemed a little too frank 
and free with you, if you might not have thought I had 'gone gay,' 
considering our friendship was so far from intimate. I would have 
kept my distance and my party manners properly if there had been 
only Andre. But when one is in love, you know, one becomes extra¬ 
ordinarily indiscreet, one treats all other men in a way that must be 
rather puzzling to them if they haven't got the key." 

His eyes had become glassy, he was leaning forward to listen to her. 

“Yes, I'm in love!" she told him gaily. “And if I've been successful 
in ridding myself of Andre, I shall marry quite soon. And if I've been 
boring you with an explanation of all the whys and wherefores of 
this morning's scene with the roses, it's because I've wanted to appear 
to you with a clean sheet, since I'm a little shy about telling one of 
Roy's friends about my new choice." 

The waiter had laid down a plate of change at Laurence's elbow, 
and Laurence swept it back to him with a gesture full of hate. 

“You see, Roy was perfect." He was, he was, her heart said. He 
would have sent any stranger to hell rather than think disloyally of 
me. “And my second husband hasn't, poor dear, anything of Roy's 
outward perfection." 

“Who is it? " asked Laurence. “But who is it?" 

“Why, Marc Sallafranque." 

Marc Sallafranque," repeated Laurence. He sat for a second in 
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silence, then exclaimed, “But I thought you didn’t like Salla- 
franque? ” 

“Ah, you’ve evidently seen some gestures that were meant for 
Andre,” she laughed. “But do say you’ll approve, and not cast me off. 

I know he looks the funniest thing in the world, but inside he has a 
lot of the goodness and sweetness of Roy.” She paused, because she 
had suddenly felt a dick in her brain, as if these words which she had 
spoken for a false purpose had coincided with the truth. “Take that 
on my word,” she said, “and say you’ll be my friend.” She stood up, 
but he did not say the word, or do anything but regard her with the 
queer mask, as of a stricken hyena, that people wear who are making 
haste laughing at themselves before other people can start laughing at 
them. Her plan had evidently succeeded perfectly. Its only defect was 
that it left her in possession of Sallafranque, which was a responsi¬ 
bility that she might as well assume fully at once. 

“Marc will be waiting in the hall now, I expect,” she said. “I told 
bini to come here at half-past two so that you could congratulate us. 
I'll .go and fetch him.” 

“What, is he here?” said Laurence in tones which betrayed that 
he had been nourishing even to the end a hope that her story was not 
really true. “Oh, yes, I’d love to see him.” 

Isabelle went from the terrace into the hall, leaving him sitting in 
his chair with far less than his usual elegance, and was in time to see 
Marc Sallafranque jumping out of his cream-coloured car, which was 
indeed a Sallafranque, but had a special body put to it, lustrous and 
inclining to the baroque. He began to hurry towards the door, but 
turned back to caress the two wire-haired terriers that stood on the 
seat beside the Negro chauffeur, lifting up muzzles sharp as cut tin 
and howling because they were not to go with their master. Then he 
continued towards the restaurant, not seeing her within the darkness 
of the porch because of the bright sunshine. His lower lip pouted 
forward, he stared at his feet and from time to time sadly shook his 
head; he looked like a child going to an interview which might mean 
a beating. 

When he found her waiting for him, he came to a standstill. 
He took his hat in both hands and held it in front of him and said, 
“Oh, Isabelle, my little one, my little cabbage, my little angel, I am 
very stupid, nearly everybody is cleverer than I am, I often do not 
understand things properly. But say I was not wrong about what I 
thought you meant on the telephone this morning? ” 
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She nodded and smiled, “You were right/' 

He continued to stand quite still, and twirled his hat round and 
round and round, his face growing very red. “Isabelle,” he said, “my 
Isabelle.” 

She remembered the click her brain had given when she had spoken 
of his goodness, telling her that the statement she had meant to be 
false was in fact true; and it shamed her that she was making him so 
solemnly happy by what she had coldly conceived as a ruse to protect 
her pride. Penitently she murmured, “I will try to be good to you, 
Marc.” 

Tears stood in his rich animal eyes, he ceased to twirl his hat, he 
crumpled it in his fist. “It is I who must try to be good,” he growled. 
He took her hand and crushed it against his warm, throbbing, rubbery 
side. 

The tears stood in her eyes also, in another moment they would 
roll down her cheeks. She said, “My dear, I have been lunching here 
with Laurence Vemon. He is out there on the terrace. You cannot 

think how much I like him, you must be friends. Come out and meet 
him.” 

“Ah yes,” said Marc. “I must be very polite to your friends. It 
will be my only way of winning them, they will be all so much 

cleverer than I am.” But as they went he slipped his arm through 

hers and tugged her back. “And our marriage,” he begged like a dog. 
“When can it be?” 5 

“As soon as you like.” 

“Ha, ha! Next week? ” 

“Next week, if you will.” 

But it can't be,” he cried, “that I am going to be married to 
you next week? My God, I am going to be married to you next 

week?” 

A waiter passed them, carrying two glasses of brandy on a tray. 
Marc s left foot clothed in a yellow shoe shot out and caught him 
on the behind. The tray clattered on the floor underneath the caisse, 
a wall was streaked by two brown stains and shivers of glass, the 
waiter howled, the caissiere bent forward a Roman eyebrow and a 
fortress bosom, the vestiaire ran out holding one grey and two brown 
hats, chasseurs swarmed, glad that this time nobody could say it 
'as their fault, the maitres d’hotel of the inside and outside res- 
irants ran in and stood like stars in conjunction. 

“Ah, mesdames, messieurs,” said Marc, “it’s only me.” 
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“Ah, good day. Monsieur Sallafranque," said the maitres d’hotel, 
laughing. 

“Forgive me, Gustave,” said Marc, bringing out his wallet. “I had 
need of a behind just then, for purposes of celebration, and yours was 
the only one that was handy. But here’s something!” He flipped a 
thousand-franc note on to the man’s palm. “And here’s another, 
Madame, for the damage and the nerves of the personnel.” It drifted 
on to the mahogany of the caisse. 

The waiter grinned, the Roman eyebrow abated and the fortress 
became more like a pleasure palace, the vestiaire, the chasseurs, the 
maitres d’hotel flowed backwards like an ebbing tide, in a rhythmic 
series of obeisances. 

“But, Marc,” breathed Isabelle, “but, Marc!” 

“Ah, little one, don’t bother about that!” said Marc. “I am very 
impulsive, and sometimes I like to do silly things pour rigolo, but it 
doesn’t matter. They all know me here; Maman used to bring me 
here for treats when I was a tiny boy. They all adore me really. Come, 
darling, where is your friend? ” 

She had contrived that violence should not make her life a tragedy. 
It niight yet make her life a farce, which she would find hardly more 
tolerable. They went out on the terrace, Marc’s fingers opening and 
dosing on her wrist, to the man who had brought this on her. 
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St Augustine (1933) 



PREFACE 


*t%h 

Nobody could be more conscious than myself of the omissions in ^ 
volume. I am especially conscious that I have said very little of 
tine's philosophy, of the implications and influence of The City of 
and of his doctrine of the Church as a rule of faith. But a full discis^^ 
of these matters would make a very large instead of a very small 
and they have been discussed elsewhere, often with talent and ^ 
times with genius, while there is still room for a simple account 
Augustine's personal life and background. ^ 


TO THE MEMORY OF 

FLORA DUNCAN 

WHO SINCE OUR CHILDHOOD IN EDINBURGH 
WAS MY BELOVED FRIEND 


Bene quidam dixit de amico suo: 
dimidium animae suae. 

(St Augustine’s Confessions, iv. 6.) 



St. Augustine 

i 

Seventeen hundred years ago Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, took up 
his pen to explain to the Pro-Consul of Africa why he was wrong in 
supposing that the Christians' refusal to worship the gods was the 
reason for the wars and famines and pestilences then vexing the 
world. First he chastised his correspondent as the Fathers of the 
Church were wont to chastise the pagan. "I have often, Demetrianus,” 
he wrote, "treated with contempt your railing and noisy clamour 
with sacrilegious mouth and impious words against the one and true 
God, thinking it more modest and better silently to scorn the ignor¬ 
ance of a mistaken man than by speaking to provoke the fury of a 
senseless man. We are, moreover, bidden to keep what is holy within 
our own knowledge and not expose it to be trodden down by swine 
and dogs." After much hearty thwacking of this sort he went on to 
propound a theory very strange to find in a man of naturally cheer¬ 
ful temperament and not ungratified ambitions. 

"You have said," he wrote, "that to us should be attributed the 
calamities by which the world is now shaken and distressed, because 
your gods are not now worshipped by us. Now, since you are ignor¬ 
ant of divine knowledge and a stranger to truth, you must in the 
first place realize this, that the world has now grown old, and does 
not abide in that strength in which it formerly stood. This we would 
know, even if the sacred Scriptures had not told us of it, because the 
world itself announces its approaching end by its failing powers. In 
the winter there is not so much rain for nourishing the seeds, and in 
the summer the sun gives not so much heat for ripening the harvest. 
In springtime the young com is not so joyful, and the autumn fruit 
is sparser. Less and less marble is quarried out of the mountains, 
which are exhausted by their disembowelments, and the veins of gold 
and silver are dwindling day by day. The husbandman is failing in 
the fields, the sailor at sea, the soldier in the camp. Honesty is no 
longer to be found in the market-place, nor justice in the law-courts, 
nor good craftsmanship in art, nor discipline in morals. Think you 
that anything which is old can preserve the same powers that it 
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possessed in the prime vigour of its youth? Whatever is tending 
towards its decay and going to meet its end must needs weaken. 
Hence the setting sun sends out rays that hardly warm or cheer, the 
waning moon is a pale crescent, the old tree that once was green and 
hung with fruit grows gnarled and barren, and every spring in time 
runs dry. This is the sentence that has been passed on the earth, this 
is God’s decree: that everything which has had a beginning shall 
have an end, that everything which has flourished shall fall, that 
strong things shall become weak, and great things shall become small, 
and that when they have weakened and dwindled they shall be no 
more. So no one should wonder nowadays that everything begins to 
fail, since the whole world is failing, and is about to die/’ 

So it seemed, seventeen hundred years ago, to many citizens of the 
Roman Empire. The individual might be full of life—it must indeed 
have taken a considerable degree of vitality for Cyprian to address in 
such terms an important representative of the government which not 
only possessed the power to put him to death but was ready to exer¬ 
cise it, as it actually did some years later—but he felt as if he were 
suspended in a medium of death. All was going very ill in the 
Empire. Rome, whose greatness had developed out of a peasant state, 
had passed on to feudal capitalism, until the domination of the 
landowners and business men was smashed by the joint revolt of 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. In the new state that followed, the 
bourgeoisie waxed fat and fell into the sin of pride, and ground the 
faces of the poor; so presently the Empire consisted of rich townsmen 
and their dependants on one hand, and hungry peasants on the 
other. But even hungry peasants make better soldiers than townsmen, 
and the Emperors took them into their armies. At length there came 
to be an army which knew itself solidly peasant, and more peasant 
than army. So in the third century there was civil war between aimy 
and bourgeoisie; and since the proletariat had had no chance of 
assimilating the culture of the upper classes, they were unable to 
frame a policy of deliverance, and anarchy was the result. 

Order was restored; but it was rather, a stabilized disorder. During 
the century after Cyprian’s death there accumulated more and more 
of what he would have taken as evidence of the world’s impending 
doom. Civilization slowed down, it seemed about to stop. There was 
still the material substance of the Empire, the ground to tread, the 
seas to sail, the fields where com and olives could be grown, the hills 
where ores could be quarried. But the roads were falling into ruin, 
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and the seas were vexed by pirates. Agriculture, through heavy taxa¬ 
tion both in money and kind and forced labour, was falling into a 
rapid decay, for which later puzzled historians tried to account by a 
mythical exhaustion of the soil. Raw materials went unused because 
the purchasing power of the community was shrinking. Prices soared, 
and at the same time currency fell; and a mob of tax-collectors who 
were licensed brigands skinned the remnants of the moneyed classes. 
There could be no social unity. This disorder gave every class reason 
to hate all other classes as if they were enemies from another land. 
Now the army had lost its identity with the peasants, and it hated 
and was hated by all. 

But the age held worse than this. Poverty is a condition which 
nations can endure; and the Roman Empire was merely returning to 
the simple agricultural economy from which it had risen. Moreover, 
it is probably true that innumerable Roman citizens knew little of 
what was happening to them, for it was still the policy of the 
Emperors to bribe the urban populations by beautifying the cities, 
organizing public amusements, and distributing doles of com and 
oil and wine and bacon. It is hardly credible to us that the vast Baths 
of Diocletian, a minor chamber of which now makes the Carthusians 
a spacious church, could have been built when the social and econo¬ 
mic structure of the Empire had already collapsed; and it must have 
been much less credible to those who enjoyed its unrained splendours 
and had every reason for persuading themselves that such good 
glutting prosperity must inevitably be permanent. But however much 
the material disasters of the situation might be concealed from the 
common man, he had suffered a spiritual mischance which, even if 
he could not recognize it for what it was, must needs have caused him 
pain and despair. He had been castrated of his will. 

In the old days the Roman Empire had given its children con¬ 
siderable freedom in exchange for their submission to the essential 
discipline necessary for the maintenance of the State. A peasant of 
sufficient intelligence and enterprise could become a landowner and 
rise right through the ranks of society to the senatorial aristocracy; 
and any meritorious family would have no difficulty in achieving the 
same feat in a few generations. Even common soldiers had consider¬ 
able opportunities for advancement, and if a slave could win his 
freedom—and this was often achieved—there was nothing to prevent 
him or his children from entering the municipal aristocracy. But, 
paradoxically enough, the civil wars provoked by the clash between 
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the city bourgeoisie and the peasant army put an end to this social 
elasticity. The reforms of Diocletian and Constantine were the legis¬ 
lative experiments of men who had been imperfectly educated in the 
bases of the old Roman civilization and whose personal experiences 
had been too constantly preoccupied with violence and compulsion. 
Hence they treated the organic as if it were the inorganic, and made 
every man a peg stuck in a hole. Whether he was bom in town or 
country, he found himself committed to an occupation and a domicile 
which he could not change. It might be that he was lucky enough 
to be bom into the caste, now in practice hereditary, of public offi* 
rials; but his luck consisted chiefly of the power to grow rich by 
corruption and extortion. Numerically it was more probable that he 
would be bom into the ranks of the despoiled, where he would not 
dare show unusual capacity lest he should be compulsorily raised to 
the curia, a dreadful honour, since the curiales were corporately 
responsible with their goods and persons for the taxes of a whole 
area. It was true that the proletariat in the streets had their bread 
and their circuses, but they had no political rights and they had less 
and less work and money. They had the strictly limited and not 
satisfying freedom of stray cats to ravage dustbins and fight in alleys. 
Nowhere was there any release for creative energy. Man could not 
use time in the only way it can serve him; he had no chance to devise 
a drama in which he could play his part and reveal the character of 
his self. Since he needed that revelation for his own enlightenment, 
since without it he goes out of the world knowing no more than the 
beasts of the field of anything beyond his sensations, it was as if his 
life had been cancelled, as if he had been unfairly given over to death 
while his flesh still promised him preservation from it. So the child¬ 
ren of that age sat in an anguished lethargy. 

There was but one force which could help them, and that was 
Christianity. Before the civil wars this faith had gathered many 
adherents from the oppressed proletariat, who were happy to think 
that though they were despised by the possessor classes they were the 
close and kindly treated friends of the Son of God; from the people 
whose ethical fastidiousness led them to desire some of that peculiar 
and delicate wisdom which is only learned in defeat, and which was 
too largely lacking in the counsels of Rome; and from the people who, 
being of that temperament which finds pleasure in joining move¬ 
ments, were swept into the Church by the proselytizing force of St 
raul and his successors. But as conditions grew worse, Christianity 
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exercised a far wider appeal. At its altar the common man found 
what was wholly wanting in the secular world: a sense of the unique¬ 
ness and preciousness of his individuality. Out of his relationship 
with his God and his Church he could devise the needed drama in 
which he could play his part and reveal the character of his self. He 
was given back the will which society had cut from him, he was alive 
after all. Like an ill dream at the moment of waking, his anguished 
lethargy fell from him, and he leaped up into the day. 

This service done by Christianity to the age produced two con¬ 
spicuous results. One was the abandonment of the masses to the 
pleasures of religious controversy to an unprecedented degree. It is 
possible that this degree has been exaggerated in our minds because 
we derive our knowledge of it from the reports of those who were 
themselves fanatically interested in such controversy, and it is the 
habit of fanatics to believe that the whole world shares their obses¬ 
sions. But the disorders that occurred at certain crises of doctrinal 
dispute show that, without doubt, enough of the population could 
become sufficiently excited about such subtle questions as whether 
the Father and the Son were of the same or like but distinct substance, 
for the peace of great cities to be endangered. It seems certain that a 
large section of the community were as familiar with theological 
matters as, say, English public school boys are today with the main, 
facts relating to automobiles. This led inevitably to comic fatuities of 
the sort that Gibbon loved to mock, and to the depreciation of 
thought by the hasty and facile processes inevitable in group¬ 
thinking. But since Christian theology had grown out of Greek 
philosophy and Hebrew ethics and poetry, and since it dealt with, 
the most important movements of the mind, this preoccupation of 
the community gave every individual a stimulating education and 
first-rate material on which to use his wits. 

The other important result of Christianity’s hold over the age was 
due to the tendency of men to call on the Church to free them from 
their material pains as it had freed them from their spiritual impo¬ 
tence. This naturally became more marked after Constantine had 
made it the official religion of the Roman Empire; he was possibly 
inspired in his action by the hope that the Christians’ unique power 
of organization would enable them to do this very thing. Hence the 
thinkers of that age found themselves forced into a position unlike 
that occupied by the thinkers of any other age. They were inevitably 
attracted by the Church. There was hardly scope for an original mind 
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outside the Church; that is proven in the pages of history by the 
transference, so swift and complete as,Jo be dramatic, of all the 
enduring names from the pagan records to the tables of the Fathers 
of the Church, But once they were inside the Church, and busy for¬ 
mulating their conceptions of the universe, they were thrust into the 
thick of practical affairs. The bishop who was investigating the mys¬ 
tery of the Trinity was forced to assume most of the functions of a 
Roman magistrate, and stand between the masses and the bureau¬ 
cracy in the position of a popular tribune. But he was not able to 
abandon his speculative thought. He was obliged to go on formulat¬ 
ing his conceptions, because he believed that his ultimate salvation, 
the inspiration for his practical performances, and his prestige among 
men were all derived from that source. The pursuit of the fixed truth 
remained his first duty, yet he had continually to practise the most 
agile opportunism. This division and conflict of function must occur 
whenever a Church exercises temporal power, or even whenever it 
attains great importance as a spiritual institution. But it is doubtful 
whether it has ever occurred more picturesquely than it did in the 
third and fourth centuries, or raised more tremendous issues in the 
lives of single individuals. 

Into this world, on Sunday the thirteenth of November, in the year 
354 A * D *> a town named Thagaste in the Roman province of Numi- 
dh, which is now Souk Ahras in Algeria, there was born the great 
genius Augustine. To meet the unequalled strains and excitements of 
the age he brought an unequalled power. That power he derived from 
Africa, that stony yet not infertile land, which engendered tremen¬ 
dous^ crops, tremendous men, violent events. Though it was but two 
days sail from Tiber mouth, the Romans looked on it as a land of 


mystery. Even after they had foully murdered their Punic enemies 
there, it seemed as if an enemy remained. Even when they covered 
the countryside with camps and factories, cornfields and olive groves, 
they felt an undispelled wonder in the place, which they conveyed 
y telling travellers tales and peopling it with lions that understood 
language and snakes that banded together to turn back the lesions. 
Perhaps this was because North Africa was edged by the blackness of 
the unexplored. But perhaps it was also because they knew that 
this land bred people who, though they were far from being culture- 
less barbarians, obstinately adhered to their barbarism and had not 
lost touch with the primitive sources of,being which they themselves 
had covered over with the mild rationalism of paganism. 
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Pain, which sensible pagans had trained themselves to treat with 
indifference both in themselves and other people, save when it could 
be used to add excitement to the public games, was here put to magic 
uses. Up till the conquest the Africans had worshipped Baal and 
Tanit, father and mother of fertility, who dispensed great gifts in 
return for human sacrifices; and this worship was afterwards con¬ 
tinued under cover of the cult of Saturn, it is thought without com¬ 
plete mitigation of its harshness. In time the worshippers of Saturn 
moved almost in a body to the altars of Christianity; but this only 
brought back in another form this eerie talk of buying favours from 
the gods by suffering. Above this mob there appeared an army of 
magicians—prodigious in number, for it must not be forgotten that 
by far the larger part of Latin Christian literature was of African 
authorship—who spoke with terrible eloquence of various benefits, 
including immortality, procured by various sorts of deaths, including 
that of a god who had been crucified in an undignified sort of way, 
and those of quite base people who had been very properly executed 
by the State for refusal to obey the Imperial laws on such trifling 
matters as idolatry. Rome must have become familiar within her own 
doors with Christianity as a troubling secret society that gradually 
changed into something like a branch of the Civil Service; but from 
Africa and the East—and especially from Africa—must have come 
the knowledge of Christianity as a powerful threat to reason. Per¬ 
haps this accounts in part for Rome’s disquieted awe of Africa; but, 
indeed, with the advent of Augustine came witness that their wild¬ 
est stories of the land were true, for here was a lion that could 
understand language, a python whose coils could crush the upright 
Roman standard. 

II ■ 

Augustine has himself told us the story of his first thirty-two years 
in his Confessions, with an unsurpassed truthfulness. He is one of the 
greatest of all writers, and he works in the same introspective field as 
the modems. In his short, violent sentences, which constantly break 
out in the rudest tricks of the rhetoricians, rhymes, puns, and asso¬ 
nances, he tries to do exactly what Proust tries to do in his long, 
reflective sentences, which are so unconditioned by their words, 
which are so entirely determined by their meaning. He tries to take 
a cast of his mental state at a given moment. He will describe how 
it sometimes happened that when he went riding through the 
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countryside he would see a dog coursing a hare in a field, and could 

not help being distracted from godly thought by the spectacle, not 
so much, he says, as “to turn out of the road with the body of my 
horse, yet with the inclination of my heart/' although he knows well 
that this is a sport of the kind he has renounced the sight of in the 
public games. Not only is the experience itself depicted with the clear 
colour and right form of master-painting, but a vast area of his tem¬ 
perament round the point of impact with this experience is illumi- ( 
nated also. One perceives the barbaric vitality which needed to be 
disciplined and acquainted with mildness, but which itself framed the 
discipline, so that in the end, though violence bent its neck to mild¬ 
ness, the proceedings were violent. 

That no later novelist has surpassed him is proved by the fre¬ 
quency with which he reminds us of the immortal part of Tolstoy < 
and transcends it. This is particularly true of two incidents in the * 
Confessions . The first relates how a friend of his, an unbeliever as he 
himself was in those days, fell ill and was baptized by his family 
during a spell of unconsciousness. When Augustine visited him during 
his convalescence he jested with him concerning the baptism, and to 
his embarrassment and hidden anger was hotly rebuked for making 
a mock of sacred things. There has never been a better description of 
the change of temperature brought about in a friendship by a differ¬ 
ence on an impersonal matter. The second relates how Alypius, his 
very mild and chaste friend, was haled by some companions to see ^ 
the sword-players, sat with his eyes covered, uncovered them at the 
sound of a great cry from the people, saw blood, and from that 
moment was inflamed by a mad infatuation for the murderous sport 
The passage is so Tolstoyan that one thinks of Alypius as a young 
Russian landowner. It does not flinch' from recording that which is 
subtle and inexplicable on any rational basis; but there is no preten¬ 
tious and perfunctory moral judgement attached to it. It is self- 
sufficent in its veracity as very little of Tolstoy is. 

Nevertheless, we must not take the Confessions as altogether 
iaithfui to reality. It is too subjectively true to be objectively true, i 
There are things in Augustine's life which he could not bear to 
think of at all, or very much, or without falsification, so the Con- 
fesston, are not without gaps, understatements, and mis-statements. 

l^.^y T be counted th e suggestions he makes 
£a h f’ Pat ” aus * He speaks of him always in a tone of 
hatred and moral reprobation, which was probably quite unjustified. 
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The worst he can say of the poor man is that he failed to exhort his 
son to chastity or the love of God, that he was ambitious for the 
worldly success of his son and looked forward eagerly to the time 
when he should marry and have children, and that he was hot- 
tempered. But male chastity, a virtue rarely found in vulgar profu¬ 
sion, was notoriously rare among Africans, and to expect such 
exhortations from any but a professed Christian was unreasonable; 
and Patricius did not abandon his paganism and submit to baptism 
till the end of his life. His ambitions for his son cannot be said to be 
disgraceful, in view of the fact that the Church bases its defence of 
the family partly on the supposition that the majority of fathers will 
lay just such hopeful plans for the perpetuity of their blood. And the 
accusation of hot temper shows a curious lack of generosity in 
Augustine, particularly when he has to make the grudging admission 
that this was counter-balanced by an unusual expansiveness of good 
will; for Patricius must have led a very troubled life. 

He was a country gentleman of very narrow acres, and he belonged 
to the select but unlucky class of curiales , who were responsible for 
the taxes of their district. He must have known all the troubles 
which are suffered today by owners of agricultural land, and a great 
many more on top of those, due to the harsher provisions of the 
Roman tax system and the corruption of the administrative classes. 
If he was seized with frenzy a thousand times, there were probably 
nine hundred just occasions for it in the caprice of the weather work¬ 
ing on his barren fields, the idleness of slaves, and the exactions of 
tax-gatherers; and the remaining hundred instances could be 
accounted for by his marriage to a woman whose good temper was 
of the sort that causes bad temper in others. Augustine has left for 
us a vivid description of how it was Monnica s habit to tell women 
who bore marks of their husbands’ blows on their disfigured faces 
that marriage had made them their husbands’ slaves, and blame them 
for having rebelled against their lawful masters. It is not probable 
that this invariably represented a fair judgement on all the matri¬ 
monial disputes of Thagaste, and in any case it is not the kind of 
wisdom which one would care to dispense to people who had been 
recently subjected to physical pain. As if in anticipation of the worst 
pedagogic affectations, this advice was given “gravely, but with a 
humorous air,” and was followed by a complacent boast that she 
herself was never beaten, because she made it a rule never to contra¬ 
dict her husband when he was angry, but would wait her opportunity 
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when he was calmer, and would point out how unreasonable his con* 
duct had been. In fact, she was a smooth cliff of a woman on whom 
the breakers of a man's virility would dash in vain; and such order 
often causes its counterweight in disorder. Perhaps it would be unfair 
to expect Augustine to have seen this excuse for his father's choleric 
behaviour, since children rarely arrive at a just estimate of their 
parents' relationship. But it is strange that he should not have made 
some sympathetic allusion to his father's economic troubles, for they 
must have been brought home to him when he was fifteen, since he 
had then to be withdrawn from school, and would have had no fur¬ 
ther education had his father not made the most frantic efforts to 
collect some funds. It can only be explained by his love for his 
mother Monnica, which was so strong that he was bound to hate 
anyone who had a competing claim on her. 

If a child looks at the superior force of its father and regards it not 
as so much protection but as the strength of the enemy against which 
it has to pit itself, the result is desperation, which may either paralyse 
it or move it to efforts so great as to be greatness. Plainly the process 
worked the latter way in Augustine's case; and there were other 
disharmonies in his surroundings which he took up as challenges to 
his will. It is probable that he had that feeling of uneasiness about 
his status which comes to children who are bom to parents of 
unequal rank. For Patricius belonged to the landed classes, and his 
reluctance to abandon paganism showed that he had affiliations with 
the aristocracy; but Monnica's family had been firm-rooted in 
Christianity for generations, which suggests that they belonged to a 
lower social level. It is quite certain that from both sides alike he 
derived the embarrassment of belonging to a conquered people 
racially different from their conquerors. Though Patricius was a 
landowner, he did not belong to one of those Roman colonist families 
which were as much the ascendant class as the Anglo-Irish families 
used to be in Ireland; he was an African like his wife. So Augustine 
was a Numidian, a brother to the Berber and the Tuareg, one of a 
people that are non-Semitic, long of limb and sometimes fair-haired 
and blue-eyed, but of bronze complexion and different mould from 
Europeans. 

Augustine was, moreover, a poor provincial. Thagaste lay in green 
and pleasant country, among hills well wooded with pines and ilex 
and watered by many streams. It gave him the beautiful landscape of 
his mind's eye, on which the artist in him constantly throws open 
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a window, even in those parts of his writings which he most desired 
to be a blank cell of abstract thought. But though it offered some 
share of urban delights in a theatre, a forum, and baths, the remains 
0 f these show that they were insignificant buildings. Thagaste was, in 
fact, only a free town of the second or third order, which owed its 
importance almost entirely to its site at the junction of several roads. 
He might, when he was older, go to Carthage; the prodigious rumour 
of that city must have been brought to him from earliest youth by 
the spectacle of the equipage and outriders of the Imperial Mail 
halted outside the inns of Thagaste. But he knew that even if he 
went to Carthage, even if he there became completely metropolitan, 
he would still be a provincial, because Africa was but a Roman 
colony. Only those could claim to be truly metropolitan who were 
citizens of Rome itself. Carthage was a marvellous city. Centuries ago 
it had been marvellous enough to excite the diabolical envy of Rome; 
it was the first of all cities to be built by plan, and the plan was stu¬ 
pendous. That pile of buildings which rose to the vast temple of the 
heathen god Esdhmoun had long been effaced by war. For seventeen 
days the Romans kindled fires there till the home of seven hundred 
thousand people was a field of ashes, and they dragged the plough¬ 
share about the vitrified ruins. But so potent were the forces which 
had worked to engender a city at this spot, that after destruction it 
rose again, second in area and population only to Rome, and the equal 
of Alexandria. The temple of Esdhmoun was now dedicated to Aescu¬ 
lapius, but the same beauty and luxury and African might informed 
the town. One may know how gorgeous a city Carthage was in 
Augustine's time from the circumstance that, centimes later, after 
successive invaders had looted her again and again, the best of Tunis 
and Pisa was built from her marble residue. But for all that, Carthage 
was not Rome. It was an African city. 

In that lay the secret of its power to be reborn after ruin; and 
Augustine, who must have felt his own genius as characteristically 
African, must have known this well. But the Romans, being con¬ 
querors, had imposed a standard of values which set their values 
above African values. When the Africans bent Latin to their own. 
purposes, it was taken for granted that they were spoiling it, though, 
they had done nothing more than develop the archaic forms which 
had been brought over to them centuries before by their conquerors, 
and the Romans had done exactly the same thing to make their 
contemporary Latin. Whenever African and Roman practice differed, 
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it was taken for granted that the Africans were wrong; and, unhap¬ 
pily, in a sense this assumption was warranted. To Rome, the centre 
of the world, hastened all the most skilled artists and artificers, philo¬ 
sophers and rhetoricians. These, by mingling with each other, and by 
listening to the criticism of their patrons, who had been educated to 
expertness by their opportunities for appreciation, could raise their 
manners and their work to a pitch of accomplishment which could 
hardly be conceived elsewhere. At the thought of that polished and 
clannish society any provincial would feel himself clumsy and iso¬ 
lated, even if he knew that he had power within him such as none of 
these metropolitans could possibly claim. Such was the case of 
Augustine, and in this matter he reminds us again of Tolstoy. Each 
alike lived with barbarism at his back, on the fringe of a civilization 
which stood to him for a refinement and self-possession which he at 
once hated and envied; and each was ashamed of his envy, because of 
his consciousness that the crude strength he drew from his barbaric 
soil was worth infinitely more than any refinement and self- 
possession. 

So life laid down a certain number of challenges to Augustine 
He was the son of an overpowering and resented father, he was born 
of an unequal marriage, he was one of a subject people, he was a 
provincial, and no migration to Carthage could save him from a still 
superior metropolitan scorn. Of all these challenges he must have 
been acutely aware; he had such an inflamed pride that when he was 
forty-six years old he could write with a blistering pen of how his 
elders had teased him about the punishments he underwent at school, 
And all these challenges he could have accepted, as ultimately he did, 
but the issues were not then clear. They were all associated with his 
father, or at least the male side of life. But there was also his mother, 
We know nothing of Monnica save what her son tells us, and that is 
plainly often a distortion of reality. The fact of her Christianity 
throws very little light on her character, any more than the fact of 
Protestantism would tell us much about a woman bom in England 
during the century after the Reformation. It was a natural form of 
religion for one in her position. What we leam beyond all reasonable 
doubt is that she was an energetic woman full of good sense and 
worldly wisdom, whose outstanding virtue was a certain steady self- 
mntrol which her son, because he himself and his father so conspicu- 
7 lacked it, very greatly admired. She was a haven of calm to 
and she was willing to be that for ever. She did not want her son 
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to grow up. Once, over his wine, Patricius told her that he had been 
watching the boy at the baths and had seen such signs of manhood 
that they might hope to have grandchildren about them before long. 
This happened after Patricius had become a Christian catechumen, 
so it is highly unlikely that he meant anything indecorous, anything 
other than that desire for heirs which the landowner, bless his opti¬ 
mistic soul, does not lose in the worst of times. But Monnica fell into 
a shuddering alarm. 

It was fortunate that in her religion she had a perfect and, indeed, 
noble instrument for obtaining her desire that her son should not 
become a man. Very evidently Christianity need not mean emascula¬ 
tion, but the long struggles of Augustine and Monnica imply that in 
his case it did. Monnica could have put him into the Church as into a 
cradle. He would then take vows of continence and annul the puberty 
she detested. He would worship the eternal power of the Trinity and 
never use his will in the polity that man has set up for the exercise of 
temporal power. To him the sword would not be a weapon to which 
he stretched out his hand, but one to which he bowed his neck, and a 
son dead is as much a mother’s undisputed property as a son not yet 
bom; and she could bear to contemplate this death since it would only 
happen in fantasy, would only be enacted in the emotional attitude 
of the Church now that die assaults of Julian the Apostate had 
failed and Christianity was firmly established. With her smooth com¬ 
petence she must have been able to make the Church a most alluring 
prospect for one who, with his dislike of his father, and his addiction 
to unsparing self-criticism, must have hated violence almost as 
urgently as his pride recommended it to him. 

Thus two alternatives faced Augustine. Would he keep to the 
world of men, and in the field of action or pagan letters become such 
a great man that his father looked little beside him, that it would 
become apparent there was no base alloy in him and a subject race 
could produce masters, that Carthage would forget he was a squireen s 
son and Rome forget he was an African? Or would he turn his back 
on the world of men and pass into another world which denied the 
standard of values held by Patricius, Carthage, Rome, and presented 
liim with another standard that, if he accepted it, would raise him at 
one step above the greatest man in Rome, would utterly condemn the 
accomplishments of civilization, and indeed reward him for lacking 
them, and what was more, would ensure him pre-eminence in the 
future life as well as in this? The decision was not easy to make, for 
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it was a choice between violence and control, between discord and 
harmony, between heat and light, and he was torn between love and 
hate of all these things. History, moreover, was disturbing the sim« 
plicity of the alternatives. The Roman Empire had been so mighty 

that the mere fact of its failure could not displace the legend of its 
supreme power; the gospel story and the blood of the martyrs had 
fixed the character of the Christian Church as meek. Yet if one had a 
disposition to seek the quiet of death, not by immediate flight out of 
life but by association with dying things, one might find gratification 
in the service of the Empire; and when the Church was made official 
and began to exert power in secular affairs it exchanged the coolness 
of resignation to the tomb for the liveliness and sweat of action, 
In the conflict that was waged on the battlefield of Augustine’s soul 
there was a great confusion of enemies and allies. Even Monnica 
could not give him a whole-hearted summons to her side. She could I 
not bear him to assume adult status even in the Church. Hence, 
though at his birth he was signed with the cross and touched on his 
tongue with the symbolic salt, she did not insist on his baptism, for 
reasons which one so conversant with Church custom must have 
known to be specious. It was the custom among the lax to delay 
baptism as long as possible, so that as many sins as possible should be 
annulled by the holy waters and anointment; but Monnica, who 
prided herself on her orthodoxy, must have been aware that the 
strictest opinion in the Church favoured infant baptism. 


m 


The boy hated school. The chief cause of his resentment against it 
was certainly the humiliation it inflicted on his infant dignity; and he 
had that precocious insight into character which is as sand in the 
engine of any educational machine. In a curiously petulant and 
extremely Tolstoyan complaint against the discipline applied to 
children to make them acquire learning which will probably only 
lead them into intellectual folly when they are older, he points out 
that ‘my master, if in any trifling question he were foiled by another 
schoolmaster, was presently more racked with choler and envy at him, 
than I was, when at a match at tennis-ball, I lost my game to my 
play-fellow. Human nature being what it is, it usually goes ill with 
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children who notice things like these. It is also possible that he 
annoyed his masters still further by apparent stupidity, for a literary 
mind like Augustine's is apt in childhood to flee from drudgery into 

reverie, and his loathing recapitulation of the chant, “One and one 
make two, two and two make four," shows what sort of subject he 

found most difficult. In any case, his natural incapacities were bound 
to be increased by the alien character of the school work, which was 
designed for the Romanization of African children. The native culture 
had been suppressed, and all that education could do was to aim at 
the exploitation of such talents as the pupils possessed for the benefit 
of the Roman system; so it offered just the same combination of 
material inducements and exasperations to the racial genius as the 
educational system devised by the British for India. 

At first Augustine was in school at Thagaste; but later, when he 
was fourteen, he was sent to study at a much more important town 
between twenty and thirty miles away, called Madaura, which is 
now Mdaourouch in Algeria. It was a stimulating place for a boy with 
literary talents, as it was the Stratford-on-Avon of Africa. Apuleius 
had been bom there two centuries before. Of all African writers he is 
the best known to us today, because Walter Pater inserted in Marius 
the Epicurean a translation of the delicious story of Cupid and Psyche 
from The Golden Ass, and made Apuleius himself one of his charac¬ 
ters; and he symbolized literature in the popular mind of his land 
just as Shakespeare symbolized it for ours. He was the centre of a 
national cult. This was not only because of his rich imagination, 
which enabled him to write the first and probably the finest picares¬ 
que novel ever written, and to inseminate the later geniuses of 
Boccaccio and Cervantes and Le Sage, nor because of his romantic 
style, which firmly resisted the standardizing and rationalizing influ¬ 
ence of Roman literature and asserted the varied forms and colours of 
life. It was chiefly because he dealt so often with magic, an approach 
to the secrets of the universe very dear to the African mind, which, 
having kept its primitive vigour, constantly created symbols which 
are next door to spells. Everything Numidian in Augustine must have 
answered to Apuleius' appeal, and his ambition must have longed for 
like fame. But all the Christian in him must have recoiled, not because 
the Church disbelieved in magic, but because it believed in it and 
feared it. The special reason it forbade Christians to take part in the 
worship of the gods was that it believed the gods to be demons, and 
the ceremonies of their service to be magical practice. Apuleius, to 
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cfevout Christians such as Monnica, must have been a doorkeeper of 

But during boyhood the Christian influence had not much power 
over Augustine. He himself says that this period was full of abnormal 
depravity, particularly during his sixteenth year, which he had to 
spend at home, as his family could no longer afford his school fees. 

But it is quite possible that this is a distortion of fact due to the 
excessive development in him of the sense of guilt, which we all have, 
and which seems to be due rather to an inherent shame of the human 
being at its common experiences than to acquired shame at individual 
experiences. Certainly he confesses to homosexual relationships in a 
sentence which, with characteristic insight, puts its finger on the real 
offence of homosexuality, by pointing out that it brings the confusion 
of passion into the domain where one ought to be able to practise 
calmly the art of friendship. No doubt there was a time when he was 
a horrid little boy, but there have been a lot of horrid little boys 
since the world began. The only other sample of his iniquity he gives 
us is a raid which he and some friends made on a neighbour's pear 
tree, which he describes in a passage that takes one's breath away by 
its penetrating analysis of the gratuitous character of adolescent 
delinquency. He and his friends did not want the pears. They picked 
far more than they could eat, and threw them to the hogs. It was 
simply a demonstration against order, the cherished work of the adult; 
in fact, it was an acte gratuit of the sort that fills M. Andre Gide 
with such ecstasy. But it is very unlikely that Augustine, if he had 
really had a past of unexampled viciousness, would have cited such a 
commonplace piece of schoolboy mischief. 

Whatever that side of his life may have b^en, it did not interfere 
with his intellectual growth. His literary interests continued, before 
and after his father had scraped together enough money to send him 
to the schools at Carthage. He must have been debarred from much 
pleasure that would normally have come his way during training as 
a rhetorician by his dislike of Greek. Though he forced himself to 
acquire some knowledge of it, his natural hatred of suavity inclined 
his heart against it. But from boyhood he greatly enjoyed the poetry 
of Virgil, and loved to bewail with proper feeling the exile of Aeneas 
and the death of Dido, and to put forth new versions of the lament of 
Juno on the departure into Italy of the Trojan king. By such studies 
he acquired a mastery of language that won him a high place in the 
Rhetoric Schools of Carthage; and we hear of him being crowned in 
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a poetical competition. The intellectual and artistic activity that 
seethed round him there, particularly in the theatres, excited him 

^ Ahwent very well with him. Presently his father died; it shows 
how much Augustine had disliked him that, though he was particu¬ 
larly sensitive to the tragedy of death, he chronicles the event with 
complete indifference, and only mentions it to explain why is 
allowance was coming to him from his mother. He had set his sexual 
life in order. At first he had been promiscuous, though not from 
entirely sensual motives; he says that he delighted—and from the 
form taken by his religious devotions we know this to be true—in the 
emotions of loving and being loved. There was an obvious way out ol 
this situation. He himself expresses wonder and resentment that his 
parents had not arranged for his marriage at the early age which was 
customary in Africa. But although Patricius had been willing to o 
this, Monnica had not. She had pleaded that an unsuitable marriage 
might give him a “she-clog” on his ambitions. But Augustine settled 
the matter in his own way by falling in love with a woman to whom 
he joined himself in a bond of fidelity that was virtually marriage. 
There was probably some valid reason why he did not marry her; she 
may have been a manumitted slave, in which case her marriage to a 
man of superior class was forbidden by Roman law, but she would 
not be despised by society if she entered into concubinage with him. 

However that may have been, the union was so happy that it 
became permanent, and Augustine avows that he was strictly faith¬ 
ful. He records this relationship in a passage which is puzzling 
enough read by itself. “In those days I kept a mistress not joined to 
me in lawful marriage; but one found out by wandering lust empty of 
understanding; yet had I but that one, towards whom I truly kept the 
promise of the bed; in whom I might by mine own example learn 
experience, what difference there would be betwixt the knot of the 
marriage covenant, mutally consented unto for the desire of children, 
and the bargain of a lustful love, where though children be against 
our wills begotten, yet being bom they even compel us to love them.” 
This Tnpans nothing at all save that their bodily relations had been 
happy, for when he wrote this passage in his Confessions he had 
come to believe that sexual pleasure was a deadly shame. Later still, 
in The City of God, he was to indulge in wistful speculations, so naive 
and so detailed that a fairly robust translator leaves them in what 
Gibbon called “the decent obscurity of a learned language,” as to the 
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manner in which the business of propagation might have been con-I 
ducted had not man fallen and been under the disgraceful necessityof 1 
soiling himself with enjoyment* For there was to grow in him to f 
morbid proportions as he grew older that unhappy attitude to sex, /' 
consisting of an exaggerated sense of its importance combined with 
an unreasoning horror of it, which is not uncommon among men but 
rare among women other than those affected with hysteria. The cause 
of this attitude may lie to some extent in the less dignified anatomy 
of man, a point on which Augustine copiously complained; but it 
may lie to some extent in the disadvantageous situation of man in the 1 
sexual act, who finds that for him it ends with physical collapse and 
the surrender of power, whereas for his partner it ends with mother¬ 
hood and an increase of power. In any case, this tendency had not 
yet developed in Augustine, and he was happy enough to call tie . 
child that compelled his love Adeodatus, “given by God.” It is tm 
that it is not safe to draw too definite conclusions from this name, 
because it was the custom in Christian Africa, as in Puritan England 
and America, to attach to children such pious labels as Bom-in-grace, 
As-God-wills-it, Praise-God, and God-be-with-him. Yet even though 
that custom existed, Augustine, to whom words meant much, to 
whom talk of God meant more, would hardly have called his child 
by that name if his mind had not been at rest in his family. The name 
of the child's mother we do not know. Both she and the young man 
whose death Augustine lamented in chapters which are the supreme 
analysis of grieving friendship in all literature, slink nameless through 
his pages. It is as if he felt that they had no right to be there, that 
there should have been no one in his heart except Monnica. 

But in spite of Augustine's immense gifts and early promise, and 
in spite of the order he had imposed on his personal life, he did not 
succeed as a rhetorician. Slowly the shadow of failure passes over the 
pages of the Confessions. He can hardly bear to write of it; but he 
preserves the mournful dignity of a sick lion, and is nobly unem¬ 
bittered, speaking no jealous word against his successful rivals. It is 
true that he had always a following of admiring friends, but these 
were not eminent nor even always very discerning young men. 
Certainly he produced no work except a treatise on the Beautiful and 
the Good, which attracted no attention whatsoever, and seemed the 
most unlikely candidate for fame. This impotence of his genius can ♦ 
only be explained by the fatality that his vocation was obviously 
for imaginative writing and that he had renounced the use of the 
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imagination. His hostile attitude to art, which is dogmatically ex¬ 
pressed in several places in his work, has very deep roots. It is, of 
course, not uncommon. Art is bound to come under the censorship of 
our sense of guilt, which suspects all our activities if they are not 
part of processes that we hope will redeem us from our stains, not by 
giving pleasure but by withholding it; and it is bound to incur the 
disapproval of the death-wish we all have in varying degrees, since by 
analysing experience it makes us able to handle experience and in¬ 
crease our hold on life. But Augustine’s hostility to art was given a 
special vigour, because it proceeded not only from these causes but 
from the political situation which had such a dynamic effect on him. 

Augustine’s case falls under a few headings. He examines the 
poetry of Virgil, and declares it absurd that he should have been 
taught to lament the death of Dido when he was still indifferent to 
his own spiritual death, “caused by not loving Thee, O God, light of 
my heart and bread of the inner mouth of my soul.” He objects to 
the stories of the gods, because they frequently represent them as 
engaged in lecheries and crimes which the people are tempted to 
imitate because they hear them recounted with praise and admiration. 
And he objects to stage plays, because they arouse in the audience 
factitious emotion of a hysterical and unprofitable sort. Now, this 
must remind us at once of Tolstoy’s WHat Is Art? which makes 
exactly the same points. It is true that Augustine’s case against art is 
more logically put than Tolstoy’s, shows greater cultivation, and is 
devoid of many of his absurdities. It would never have occurred to 
Augustine to lay it down that society, having organized herself so 
badly that a section of her population is illiterate and inexperienced, 
should limit the understanding of that section, disregarding the fact 
that only by the unfettered exercise of those functions can she dis¬ 
cover the faults in herself which lead her into bad organization; and 
his denigration of pagan activities never took such an idiotic form as 
Tolstoy’s proud citation of the comminatory remarks passed by his 
daughter, “a gifted art student,” on the works of Renoir, Manet, 
Redon, and Pissarro. But Tolstoy comes very close to Augustine when 
he complains that all works of art which arouse other feelings than 
love of God and brotherliness towards men are deflecting our forces 
from another end; that when people are rewarded by fame and wealth 
for the power to create beauty through music or painting or literature, 
this is discouraging to children and peasants, who only admire people 
for being very strong or very good; and to create an artistic illusion. 
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as in Wagner's operas, is to switch the audience into a world of non¬ 
sense. 

Each of them is a man living on the fringe of a great civilization 
which, by conquering or ignoring the culture of his native land, has 
imposed its culture on him. Consequently it forces him and his 
people to apply its standards to their art; but as no people can create 
according to any standards other than those they find in their own 
breast, this means that they are prevented from full artistic achieve¬ 
ment. But the affected people will not complain of this grievance, 
since that would amount to confessing that they have been conquered, 
and that the conquerors have really succeeded in doing them harm, 
So they try to annul the whole question by wiping out art. They 
declare that art is reprehensible unless it has an explicit religious and 
moral content; and as this is just what authentic art never has—since 
its business is to press ahead and discover the yet unforamlatei 
truths which can afterwards be formulated in terms of religion and 
morals—they therefore wipe out all the superior artistic achieve¬ 
ment of the conquerors. It may be beautiful, but it is not good. So 
the conquered lift themselves to a level with their conquerors, or are 
possibly even above them; and even individuals whose gifts could 
triumph over any limitations are forced to adopt this attitude 
because of their smarting national consciousness, 
j This was the process that robbed Africa of a name which should 
have ranked higher than Apuleius, and Latin literature of a name 
that might have ranked with Virgil, and that made Augustine the 
instrument of the Catholic Church, and the Catholic Church the 
instrument of Augustine. He never essayed the imaginative work for 
which he had such an unsurpassed endowment; and he found sanc¬ 
tion for the surrender in a pagan book, Cicero's Hortensius. This is 
now lost, but we can judge its quality from certain quoted passages. 
It seems to have been bland rather than stimulating, and perhaps its 
appeal to Augustine lay in its confirmation of the wisdom of his 
flight from the more artistic opportunities of a rhetorician's life. 
“In the next world," it asked, “what need will there be of eloquence? 
There no legal processes will be needed. There our blessedness will 
consist in the study of virtue and the advance of knowledge. Other 
objects of endeavour are matters of necessity; this only is a matter of 
delight." The book filled him with a desire to be a philosopher, so 
ardent that one wonders why, in a being whose ardour must have 
had such a compelling quality, it did not procure him success. But he 
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had not, perhaps, the perfect equipment for a philosopher. He was 
under the practical disadvantage of being unable to keep discipline 
among his pupils; and he lacked many of the intellectual qualifications 
for philosophic discussion. Only once—when he had a story to tell, in 
his Confessions —did he show any sense of form; and that can on y 
be said if one lops off the philosophical chapters at the end. JN early 
all his religious treatises are integrated by religious fervour rather 
than by any recognition that a work should have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. He was, moreover, apt to grow passionate, 
personal, and careless of logic in argument. But not only was he 
unrewarded by success in philosophy, it brought him no more inner 
peace. The book Hortensius could not satisfy him, since nowhere was 
there written in it the name of Christ, for which he listened always, 
like a child waiting for its mother’s voice to call it in from its play to 
feed and rest. Feeling that lack, he laid the book aside and turned to 
the Holy Scriptures; but he was repelled by the contrast between the 
ruggedness of the old Latin version and the Ciceronian pomp, the 
papan polish which he envied and loathed and admired more than 
anything else in the world. It was then that he was seized upon y a 
force which introduced a new element into his life, which had nothing 
to do with Patricius or Monnica, which was of neither Rome nor 
Africa, which came out of Asia. He became a Manichaean. 

We know little enough of Manichaeanism, for it rose as a rival to 
the Church just at the time when Constantine made Christianity the 
State religion and the bishops and magistrates joined to destroy the 
heretical writings. Hence we are forced to derive our knowledge of its 
doctrines and origins chiefly from accounts of its opponents, but 
what we know is enough to show us that it was not so much a 
religion as a work of art. The founder was a Persian called Mani, 
who was bom about a hundred and forty years before Augustine, in 
215 ajd. Tradition describes him as wearing the dress of a Persian 
sage, and we can well imagine him with a mantle of changeable blue 
taffeta, one green shoe and one red, an ebony staff in the right hand, 
and a book of mysteries under the left arm; for through the ages we 
suspect something fantastic and bedizened about his genius. But 
tradition also tells us that he was a great painter, and won fame both 
by decorating temples and illuminating manuscripts; and that too 
we can believe, for every shred of knowledge we have about his work 
tells us that here was a man so immersed in the artistic process that 
he knew no other. The myth he created has grandeur and profundity. 
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Light and darkness, good and evil, are the same pair under different 
names. Some might say that the pair is also known under the name of 
matter and spirit, but it is doubtful if Mani ever advanced so far in 
the way of abstract thought as the conception of matter. Being an 
artist, he worked with the concrete, and gave the kingdom of light 
a personal ruler who was God, and put the kingdom of darkness 
under the lordship of Satan and his angels. 

For long the two kingdoms were unaware of each other. Then Satan 
made war on the kingdom of light, and God begat Primal Man on 
His consort to be His champion and defender. But Primal Man was 
vanquished and thrown into captivity. God Himself then took the 
field, routed evil, and released the captive. But meanwhile there had 
been wrought a malicious and not easily reparable confusion of the 
two kingdoms. Seeds of darkness had been scattered widely in the 
soil of light, innumerable seeds of light found themselves sown deeply 
in the darkness. These elements must be sorted and returned to their 
own. For this purpose the universe was created. It is planned as a 
means of deliverance for the stolen particles of light. In the sun 
dwells Primal Man, and in the moon dwells Primal Woman, and the 
signs of the Zodiac, like dredging buckets on a revolving wheel, raise 
the rescued particles to be cared for by these two and returned after 
purification to their proper kingdom. On earth man plays out a 
peculiar drama of division. He is the work of Satan, who placed in 
his dark substance all the particles of light he could steal, so that he 
could control them. Man is, therefore, a house divided against itself. 
Demons seek to aid the darkness in him by preaching him false 
religions, of which Judaism is the worst; and certain activities, 
notably the eating of flesh, the taking of life, and sexual darkness, 
cause dark victories. The light in him is enfranchised by the teaching 
of the true prophets, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Zoroaster, Buddha, the 
phantom Christ who made use of the Messiah of the Jews, who was 
really a demon, Paul, and Mani himself. When all the particles of 
light are liberated the kingdom of light will be perfected, the good 
angels who maintain the present universe will withdraw the prop of 
their power from it, and it will collapse into fiery nothingness. The 
kingdom of darkness will not be annulled. It is a part of reality. 
But the kingdoms will be distinct and separate. 

It is a beautiful myth, and how nearly it corresponds to a basic 
fantasy of the human mind is shown by its tendency to reappear 
spontaneously in age after age. Moreover, it has the practical advan- 
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tage of presenting the ordinary human being with a hypothesis which 
explains the extraordinary and unpleasant things which are con¬ 
stantly happening to him externally and internally and suggest that 
all is going as well as can be expected. It is not surprising that 
Augustine remained under its spell for nine years, particularly as it 
gave him the opportunity to take back art into his life under the title 
of religion. But it must be admitted that there is a profound mystery 
about his adherence to Manichaeanism, for his later attacks on it 
show very imperfect knowledge of its doctrine, and are even tainted 
with that vulgarity and crudity which one finds in attacks on creeds 
made by people whose knowledge of those creeds has been acquired 
only for the purpose of attack. These inconsistencies can only be 
explained by supposing that, as so often happens to very gifted 
people in their youth, he passed through a period of moonish reverie, 
during which he thought a great deal of Manichaeanism but not very 
alertly, and attended at their services regularly but did not listen 
very vigilantly. Certainly the fundamental elements of Manichaean¬ 
ism sank into him; to them he owed the recognition of dualism as a 
source of distress which he imported into Christianity. Certainly also 
he converted several friends to it, and professed it with sufficient 
vehemence to defy the disapproval of Monnica, who forbade him her 
house when he returned to Thagaste. 

This appears a curiously harsh action, for the incident occurred at 
the very beginning of his adherence to Manichaeanism, when he was 
an exceedingly young man; and, as she herself reveals in an anecdote, 
it was contrary to the advice given by the Church to the relatives of 
infidels. But there was probably a sufficiently poignant cause for 
Monnica's distress. She had been left by her husband in straitened 
circumstances, and she must have found the necessity to maintain 
her son and his concubine and child a heavy burden; and meanwhile 
her position in the Church must have improved. Widows who had 
taken vows of celibacy were granted special privileges by the Church, 
as if they were being rewarded for a triumph over the turbulent 
quality of maleness. There is something very sinister about the 
emphasis with which they are exhorted to dignity and sobriety; so 
might mutes be bidden to behave when returning from the successful 
accomplishment of an interment. In its mixture of material and 
spiritual exasperations her situation might possibly be compared to 
that of a necessitous lady, well-known for her piety and good works 
in Anglican circles, with a son for whom she could easily get an 
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excellent living if he would only be ordained, but who insists on 
being an unsuccessful journalist and an enthusiastic Theosophist 
In any case, we cannot accuse her of harshness, only of a harsh 
intention, which broke down under the comfort she administered 
herself as human beings were able to do in those days when dreams 
were believed to be divine communications. It seemed to her in her 
sleep that she was standing weeping on a wooden rule and was 
approached by a radiant young man who enquired the cause of her 
sadness. She explained that she was weeping because of her son’s 
Manichaeanism, and he bade her look about her and see that where 
she was there was Augustine also; and when she turned about, there 
he was, standing beside her on the rule. So she took this as proof that 
he would return to grace, and she admitted him again to her table 
and her fireside. When she told him her reason for relenting, he 
pointed out that the dream might have another interpretation: it 
might mean that she would become a Manichaean. But she answered, 
“No, it was not told me, thou art where he is, but where thou art, 
there he is.” With Augustine’s genius for recording subtleties, he 
notes that what struck him most was not his mother’s dream, even 
with its suggestion of supernatural intervention in his affairs, but the 
the characteristic cool shrewdness of this answer. It rings through the 
Latin today, his adoring recognition of Monnica’s essential quality: 
what she wanted fitted in with what was, as neatly as if she were 
playing cup-and-ball. Such a woman could afford to wait. The son of 
such a woman could afford to wander, knowing he would be brought 
home at last. 


IV 

So for nine years Augustine wandered in his only half-attentive pre¬ 
occupation with Manichaeanism. Then he began to weary. This faith 
was a work of art; so he renounced it, partly because of his hostility 
to art, partly because in fact no work of art can take the place of a 
religion. A work of art is the analysis of an experience, an expression 
of the consciousness of the universe at a particular moment. Religion 
aims at the analysis of all experience, at an expression of the con¬ 
sciousness of the universe through all time. It claims through revela¬ 
tion and prayer to arrive at the final knowledge which art can con¬ 
ceive of existing only at the inconceivable moment when all works of 
art have been created. Augustine became aware that Mani could not 
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make this claim. He was an artist, and a romantic artist at that. 
Digging in his mind with the purpose of formulating yet unlormu- 
lated truths, he brought up the false with the true, the trivial with 
the weighty, the superficial fancy that masks the deep fantasy. For a 
time Augustine tried to allay his doubts by working under a certain 
Manichsean bishop named Faustus, but he was left unsatisfied. Fie is 
careful to state that this was not because Faustus had a beautiful 
faculty of eloquence; one realizes how long the “plain blunt man 
has been about his horrid work when one finds Augustine protesting 
that “nothing is true because roughly delivered, nor false because 
graced in the speaking.” He was dissatisfied because he found Faustus 
a poor scholar, unable to explain the discrepancies between the philo¬ 
sophers’ and the Manichaeans’ views on natural science, and not very 
interested in them. He seemed to have no appetite for finality, he was 
content to work on half-apprehended hints, the symbols used by 
others set working in him his own imaginative set of symbols and not 
an imperative desire for understanding. In fact, he was an artist as 
Augustine was, and as Augustine longed not to be. So Augustine 
detached his heart from Manichaeanism, and in a burning sentence 
compressed his case against its teasing artistic quality, its ^substitution 
of Jesus who was a phantom for the Very Son of God: These were 
the dishes wherein to me, hunger-starven for Thee, they served up 
the sun and moon.” 

But Augustine did not make his way straight to the Church. 
He knew he could afford to wander a little longer. He decided to go 
to Rome. Friends had promised him there a position of better pay and 
greater dignity, among more disciplined students. So, with his con¬ 
cubine and his son, he set sail for Ostia in his thirtieth year. This 
step was passionately opposed by Monnica, who travelled from 
Thagaste to beg him not to go. He was able to get on board the ship 
only by telling her that he had a friend whom he had to see off on a 
voyage, and by bidding her wait for him in an oratory erected to 
St Cyprian, close by the harbour; and on discovering his deception 
she fell into an agony of sorrow. Perhaps because of this, he did not 
feel happy on his travels. For Rome in her pride, the ruins of which 
strike us with amazement, he has not one word of praise. He knew 
there the misery of a proud provincial who cannot compel the metro¬ 
polis to recognize his powers, and a sickness, probably malaria, over 
came bim. His friends, who included the mild Alypius, now at 
assessor in the Italian Bounty office, helped him to find pupils; but 
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Roman students, though orderly, had a mean habit of not paying. 
Worst of all, in his search for belief he had come on a blank wall He 
fell for a little time under the influence of the Sceptical philosophers, 
who held that we can know nothing about the nature of things, and 
therefore should withhold judgement on all fundamental problems and 
cultivate imperturbability. But this was not a philosophy that could 
satisfy a man with a mind like a fountain of enquiry; as well might 
a lion resolve on vegetarianism. He abandoned this line of thought as 
soon as he received his first summons to greatness, which, oddly 
enough, resulted from a visit paid by Symmachus, the pagan Prefect 
of Rome, to the young Emperor Valentinian and his mother Justina 
at the Imperial Court at Milan, for the purpose of explaining why the 
Senate had rebuilt an altar to Victory which had been dismantled out 
of respect for the Christian religion. For the Milanese had asked 
Symmachus, who was a well-known amateur of letters, to send them 
from Rome a good professor of rhetoric; and Augustine was recom¬ 
mended to him by some Manichsean friends. 

This was Augustine's first success since his student days, and it 
was considerable, for though Milan was smaller than Rome, it had 
the prestige attaching to the Imperial residence. It had an enormous 
effect on him, because it brought him under the spell of Bishop 
Ambrose. Augustine was bound to become infatuated with this man, 
because he was everything that Augustine was not, and pretended to 
hate, and longed to be. Ambrose was an aristocrat, the son of a prefect, 
who had himself been a lawyer, a magistrate, and the Governor of 
Liguria before he was chosen, much against his wishes and in spite of 
the fact that he was not yet baptized, bishop of the most important 
see in North Italy. He was a superb human being, a princely leader, a 
successful negotiator, a fluent preacher, a notably fine Greek scholar. 
Augustine could not take his eyes off him. He listened to all his 
sermons in the basilica, he called on him constantly at his home. 
But it is obvious that Ambrose felt no reciprocal emotion towards the 
new professor of rhetoric, this awkward Numidian, who had come 
on the recommendation of his enemy Symmachus (whom he had 
neatly worsted in this matter of the restored altar) and was under¬ 
stood to have Manichaean associations. One might as well expect an 
Archbishop of York to receive with open arms a young Maori who 
had been appointed to an educational post in York on the recommend¬ 
ation of some well-known Secularist such as Mr J. M. Robertson, and 
who showed sympathies with Theosophy. 
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The resultant relationship is the subject of a passage in the 
Confessions which is a masterpiece of honest and subtle observation, 
and a most amusing example of the triumph of repressed feeling. “As 
for Ambrose himself, I esteemed him a very happy man according to 
the world, whom personages of such authority so much honoured; 
only, his remaining a bachelor seemed a painful course unto me.” In 
that phrase rings an implied criticism, a covert pride. The other man 
gets worldly success, but if he had real power, of which virility is the 
symbol, could he bear to be celibate, as I cannot bear to be? But 
Augustine goes on to explain that he knows nothing of “what 
hopes he carried about him, what stragglings he felt against the 
temptations his very eminence was subject to/’ for when Augustine 
went to see him he was either engaged with many people, or was 
refreshing “his body with necessary sustenance, or his mind with 
reading.” There was no trouble about seeing him. Anybody could 
go into his room; but nobody was announced, and he ignored every¬ 
body. Simply he went on reading. He did not even read aloud, perhaps 
because he feared lest his audience should break in with demands for 
an exposition, or perhaps because he was husbanding his voice; “with 
what intent soever he did it,” says Augustine loyally, “that man cer¬ 
tainly had a good meaning In it.” There was nothing for his visitors 
to do save go away. One perceives clearly under the surface of 
Augustine’s prose what he was thinking as he sat in the quiet room 
and looked at the prince of the Church, so reasonably and yet so 
insolently turning over the pages of his books and withdrawing into 
his superb self. He was rightly supposing that posterity would see 
Ambrose not as the prince of the Church who In self-protection had 
turned a blank face on the tiresome provincial, but as a prince of the 
Church who lost his opportunity to speak like an equal with a king of 
the Church. But the lion knows only a blunt and honourable form of 
malice. His honesty, his delicate discrimination, made him continue 
to realize that this man was a marvel of precious distinction. 

So the influence of Ambrose continued to work on h i m , powerfully 
as if he were his father, but without arousing resistance, as if he 
were a father so gentle that no son could feel him as a challenge* 
Ambrose’s sermons must have pleased the demand of the artist in 
Augustine for suavity by their fine Italian Latin and gracious style; 
and presently the ordered thought behind them began to resolve his 
deep and troublesome perplexities. It happened that Ambrose was 
greatly given to subjecting the Scriptures to allegorical interpretation* 
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a method of exegesis which the Greek theologians had borrowed from 
the cultured pagans, who had long used it to excuse the cantrips of 
the immortals, and thus he was able to smooth away Augustine's 
disgust at the barbarism of the Old Testament. He also smoothed 
away Augustine's objection to authority, and made him agree com¬ 
fortably that, just as he was able to accept the fact that he was the 
son of Patricius and Monnica though he had no first-hand knowledge 
of it, even so might he be able to take other truths at second hand. 
Moreover, Ambrose was able to insinuate into Augustine's mind, past 
his marked preference for the concrete, the conception of a spiritual 
substance; hitherto one of his chief difficulties in accepting the 
Christian God had been that he could not see how He could exist 
without being corporal. So complete was the victory of Ambrose's 
suavity that when Monnica came to her son from Africa, as she did 
about a year after his establishment in Milan, he was able to tell her 
that he had become a Christian catechumen, and was only waiting for 
some direct mark of the divine will be to be baptized. One can see 
how keen and new his enjoyment of gentleness was, and how alien 
from his violent and senseless temper, by his wonder at Monnica's 
cheerful obedience when she was forbidden by the sexton at a 
Milanese shrine to practice her country custom of offering her fellow- 
worshippers bites and sups from a little basket containing wine and 
cheese-cakes, so as to make a little feast of remembrance. The custom 
had been forbidden by the Bishop because it had led to disorderly 
picnicking. Augustine apparently would have thought it natural if 
she had made some rebellious scene, and, linking the two who had 
opened to him the springs of mildness, he happily wondered whether 
she would have resigned herself so easily to the breaking of her 
country custom had it not been enjoined by marvellous Ambrose. 

But he would not go at once into the fold. He would take his own 
time. He was a lion, not a lamb. He and his friend Alypius, who had 
followed him from Rome, and Nebridius, a young man whose infatu¬ 
ation for Augustine had made him leave his home in Africa simply 
to be with him, gathered together in a gentle and rather amateurish 
little company of truth-seekers. They read—or rather Augustine read 
and expounded to the others—the works of the Neoplatonic philo¬ 
sophers. It throws a curious light on Augustine's equipment for his 
career that he had not yet read them, and that he had to read the 
Enneads of Plotinus in the Latin translation of Victorinus. Naturally 
they were enchanted by that delectable philosopher, who has sus- 
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tained so many of the finest human beings even to our own day. H 
Offered them a philosophy which was very near to a rehgion whic 
Was, indeed, very near to being Christianity, since from itsfounda 
tions it had constantly borrowed from Christian thought and r p 
its loans by influencing Christian thinkers. Many Christ1 ^^ 
Origen and Eusebius and Athanasius and Hilary of Poictiers and 
Ambrose himself, had been deeply influenced by Neopktomsm, 
Which put before them ideas hardly at all alien from the Christian 
faith. It held that the first duty of human beings is to seek the 
knowledge of God; that God is a Trinity; that evil is nothing.but 
nihilism, a patch in the matter which is the dark substra urnof th 
universe accidentally uninvaded by God; that we can only come to 
the knowledge of God by chastity and temperance of body and min , 
and by the practice of contemplation in degrees of increasing in ten- 
ity, rising to mystical ecstasy. It was a system of thought as elevated 
zs Christianity, but lacking in the one element that would bind 

A Wha^Tharwas one may see if one contrasts the Neoplatonic and 
the .Christian Trinity. The first person of the Neoplatonic Trinity was 
pure Existence, Goodness, or Unity, present everywhere int the: famte 
world, yet infinite, the supreme reality on which all other thing 
depend. From this proceeds Universal Mind, which only knows th 
world of ideas, of abstract thought; it knows nothing of the material 
world and plays no providential part in the affairs of man. From this 
proceeds the World-Soul, which is immaterial like Mind, but stands 
between Mind and the material world, and has elected to contuse 
itself with the world of phenomena; it creates souls of various kinds, 
including those of men, which are capable of rising to union with it 
or sinking into matter. In this Trinity the First Person has no know¬ 
ledge of the Second or Third persons, being superior to thought; and 
the Second Person has no knowledge of the Third. No love is feltby 
a superior for an inferior, only by inferiors for their superiors. This 
is entirely different from the gracious conception of the Christian 
Trinity, which lives in loving, reciprocal relations and cultivates a 
common aim in the redemption of mankind. Above all, it lacks the 
figure of Christ. “No man in these books,” writes Augustine at the 
end of a burning chapter, “hears him calling. Come unto me, all ye 
that labour.” 

This delicate Neoplatonism had no real chance of holding Augus¬ 
tine, whose most severely abstract thought is damp with his sweat. 
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But it enchanted the three Carthaginians with its grace, its polish, its 

manifest “superiority,” and they wished that they too could be phi¬ 
losophers and spend their days in the pursuit of wisdom. But how 
was it to be done? Augustine was still not meeting with the worldly 
success for which he hoped. There is a pathetic chapter, which leaves 
the very taste of failure in the mouth, describing how he paced the 
streets of Milan, trying to grind out a sycophantic oration in praise of 
the Emperor, and saw a drunken beggar, and wished he could change 
places with him. One feels sure that that oration was not a success. 
Augustine must have been one of those innately, indeed involun¬ 
tarily, sincere people whose sincerity is never more glaringly apparent 
than when they try to be insincere. For this reason, and others, he 
could only make a living by toil so continuous that it left him no 
leisure for thought. The mornings were taken up by teaching, and 
the rest of the day had to be spent keeping up influential connections 
and writing discourses for sale to his scholars. Alypius and Nebridius 
could not offer any relief, for since they had been pulled out of their 
natural orbits by his attraction, they were under a like necessity. 
Though they were all sure that if they could but study the Catholic 
faith they would find therein redemption, they had not the time to 
read or even to find out what books they ought to read and how to 
get hold of them. Wistfully they debated among themselves how they 
ought to proceed. It was mentioned, perhaps with deliberate restraint, 
that Ambrose was too busy to advise them. The only hopeful pros¬ 
pect they could see before them, which indeed offered a very pleasant 
contrast to their plight, lay in the possibility of inducing one of their 
more powerful friends to procure them some post, and of then making 
a sensible marriage with a wealthy wife. 

To this Alypius at first demurred. He was a gentle soul to whom 
one’s heart goes out through the ages because of his confession that, 
though he had sternly refused all bribes when he sat on the Assessor’s 
bench in Rome, he had been sorely tempted to take advantage of the 
custom by which praetors got their books at cut prices. He had also, 
much earlier, been the hero of an endearing adventure in Carthage, 
when he was arrested because, coming on the scene of an interrupted 
burglary, he had wondered why the burglar was running away so 
fast and why he had left all those tools lying about, and was thought¬ 
fully examining them when the police came and fell into a natural 
misapprehension. On him had been bestowed the gift of chastity, for 
he had, Augustine says, “made a trial of that act in the beginning of 
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his youth, but having not engaged himself by it, he was sorry for it 
rather, and despised it” He saw, therefore, no excuse for introducing 
the complication of marriage into such a colony of philosophers as 
they had planned, ten strong, with a rich friend from Thagaste as 
patron, governed by two officers annually elected, “whilst the rest 
were quiet.” But Augustine would not have it so. He urged that many 
great and good men had pursued wisdom in the married state, and 
that he himself could not live without sexual intercourse. It was his 
habit to write of himself as if specially ferocious lust had been his 
governing characteristic, though a man who was faithful to one 
woman for fourteen years in a community where temptations 
abounded and moral judgements were lax cannot really have been the 
prey of uncontrollable sensuality. But such were his representations 
that Alypius, always very amenable to argument, admitted that per¬ 
haps he had formed his adverse opinion of sexual intercourse too 
hastily, and that he was prepared to try it again. So all three looked 
for deliverance to a moneyed marriage. 

All this reads like harmless chatter in a garden, the construction of 
castles in Spain; but suddenly it precipitates into real and very ugly 
fact. Abruptly Augustine tells us that negotiations were begun for 
his marriage with a suitable bride, and, thanks to Monnica, were soon 
concluded. This involved his separation from the woman with whom 
he had lived for fourteen years. She was packed off home again to 
Africa. That she was not a loose woman, that their relationship had 
been serious, she proved by taking a vow of celibacy. It is, of course, 
possible that the loss of Augustine may have inflicted no great hard¬ 
ship on her. After fourteen years of companionship with a violent 
and blundering man, the pain of separation might well have been 
assuaged, and even rendered unnoticeable, by the new-found pleasure 
of tranquillity, and the peace of the religious life may have seemed to 
her an exquisite self-indulgence. What is indefensible in the incident, 
what makes it seem a sickening outbreak of barbaric cruelty amidst 
all this talk of religion and philosophy and this gluttonous enjoyment 
of culture, is the separation of the woman and her child. The boy 
Adeodatus stayed with Augustine and Monnica. 

Nothing can make this incident other than horrible; but examina¬ 
tion reveals possible causes for it which make it not so wanton and 
gratuitous as it might appear in its beginnings. It is plain that the 
moving spirit in the incident was Monnica. Augustine tells us so, and 
he proves it when he speaks of the departure of his concubine as 
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something that was done not by him but to him . 44 When that mistress 
of mine which was wont to be my bedfellow, the hinderer as it were 
of my marriage, was plucked away from my side,” he says in a sen¬ 
tence which would arouse our sympathies by its conclusion— 44 my 
heart cleaving unto her was broken by this means, and wounded, yea, 
and blood drawn from it”—were it not that neither then nor at any 
other time does he utter one word of sympathy with the sufferings of 
the woman. It can hardly be doubted that he was a passive agent, it 
is unlikely that he would not have had fortitude to persist in it in 
despite of these feelings. But while one may accept his story of Mon- 
nica’s responsibility, one cannot accept his explanation of it. He says 
that she wanted him to be married so that his sexual life could be 
regularized and he could be baptized; but that really will not do. If 
that had been her motive, she would not have chosen him a bride 
who was so young that there could be no question of marriage for 
two years, which means that she was probably about twelve or thir¬ 
teen. For she must have known that with Augustine's strong views on 
his sexual insatiability he would be bound to take a concubine to fill 
in the intervening two years, and that the baptism would therefore 
have to be postponed for that period. A whole-hearted interest in his 
baptism would have led Monnica to search for a bride who was 
immediately available. 

There must be some other explanation, and it is probably of a 
financial kind. In writings dated a short time after this period. 
Augustine describes himself and his family as having been in dire 
need, and one of his letters written in later life speaks explicitly of 
the smallness of his patrimony, and declares that in entering the 
Church he passed from poverty to wealth. Out of a meagre estate 
Monnica was obliged to provide not only for herself and to help 
Augustine, Adeodatus, and his mother, but to support entirely 
another son and daughter. For Augustine was not, as the parts of the 
Confessions dealing with his childhood and youth would lead the 
reader to suppose, an only child. The flat omission of any reference to 
his sister, and of any but a late casual reference to his brother, gives 
point to his uneasy description of jealousy in children of tender years. 
He must have enjoyed cutting these other claimants on Monnica's 
attention out of the literary perpetuation of his life, cancelling their 
existence with his pen. Such love would make him long to be depend¬ 
ent on his mother in every possible way, and he would ignore as long 
as he could her complaints that she found it beyond her power to 
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provide for him. But no doubt the disturbed economic condition of 
the country caused a failure of supplies that at last convinced him. 
Moreover, Monnica was probably in a nervously exhausted state 
which forbade her carrying her accustomed burdens, for the Empress 
Justina had become an Arian heretic and had harried the orthodox 
Christians of Milan, until Ambrose, fortunate indeed if he were a 
seer, and not blameworthy if for once the artist became a charlatan, 
discovered in a vision the remains of two martyrs beneath his church, 
and thus proved himself the object of divine favour. Since the cup¬ 
board was bare, and since her son would not enter the Church and 
become a priest, the tired and desperate woman can have seen no hope 
for the family except in a rich marriage for him; and the dismissal of 
the concubine would inevitably follow, since the parents of the bride 
would obviously insist on the rupture of any long-standing tie. The 
situation has occurred again and again in every society where men 
marry for money; innumerable plays and novels have shown us the 
worried dowager forcing her son to send away his beloved mistress 
and take a rich wife. What is a little startling is to see the drama 
enacted by persons who were subsequently raised to the status of 
saintship. 

Augustine was in a peculiarly bad state to suggest any alternative 
to the scheme. Since he had arrived in Milan he had developed enor¬ 
mously in some respects, but in others had regressed. He had become 
more and more unwilling to cope with his environment, he had 
become more and more desirous of withdrawing from adult life and 
settling down in dependence on someone. This was indeed a very 
profound tendency in him, which went much further than merely 
wanting to live in a little closed colony on the bounty of a patron. 
In the Confessions he addresses God in very curious terms: “And thou 
art my Lord, since thou dost not stand in need of my goods” Much 
later he recommends Heaven to a catechumen by the odd promise 
that not only will he never feel ill or tired or needy there, but no 
one else will either, so that he will never be under any obligation to 
do anything for anybody. This fundamental determination to take 
and not to give explains why he never performed any action during 
his seventy-six years which could possibly be held up as a pattern 
for ethical imitation; and at this point it certainly determined his 
sexual life. A very short time afterwards he writes of the desirability 
of a wife as consisting entirely on the condition that “by means of 
her ample patrimony, it were possible that all those whom you wish 
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to have living with yon in one place could be comfortably supported, 
and that by this reason of her noble birth she could bring within your 
easy reach the honours necessary for a man to lead a cultured exis¬ 
tence”; and in his accounts of his conversations with Alyphis lie 
expressly states that though they wanted to be married, they felt no 
desire to have children or fulfil any of the duties of family life. In 
other words, what he wanted to do in marriage was not to accept 
responsibility but to find someone to be responsible for him; not to be 
a father, but to be dependent on a woman as a child on its mother. 
This desire was so strong that he would fall in with any plan that 
would punish the woman who had proved to him that he was not a 
child by making him a father; and it would give him great pleasure 
to take that child from her and hand it over to his own mother, with 
whom they could then live as if they were brothers instead of 
father and son. And though Monnica may have initiated the plan 
for other reasons, her feeling of superiority to other women shows 
that she had an intense desire to be the only woman, which must have 
been gratified by its consequences. 

Once the deed was accomplished all should have gone well. Yet 
Augustine was miserable. The thing in him that wanted to go back 
and be a child was not all of him; there was a thing in him that 
wanted to be adult, and this raved. He took another concubine, but 
still ached for the companion of fourteen years. A dark sentence hints 
that he found he had unleashed again the homosexual tendencies 
which had troubled his boyhood. But, worst of all, what he had done 
seemed senseless. Now that ease and honour were within his reach 
he began to doubt their value. Even the need to search for wisdom 
seemed not so imperative. “Nor did I desire as now to be made more 
certain of thee, but to stand firmer in thee,” he writes of this time. 
In his depression he went to visit Simplician, a priest of great reputa¬ 
tion, who had received Ambrose into the Church; if Augustine could 
not get attention from Ambrose, he would get it from one who was 
as a father to Ambrose. He told Simplician in what spiritual difficul¬ 
ties he found himself, and mentioned that he had been reading Vic- 
torinus* translations of Plotinus and Porphyry, and at that Simplician 
rejoiced, for he regarded the Neoplatonists as powerful auxiliaries 
to the Christian faith, and had himself baptized Victorinus. Proudly 
he told the story of that distinguished conversion. Victorinus had 
been the fine flower of pagan scholarship, and such a mighty mocker 
of Christianity and champion of the gods that his statue had been 
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placed in the forum, an honour usually conferred only on men of 
action. He had been converted to the new faith by studying the 
Scriptures in order to prepare a philosophical campaign against it, 
but at first could not bear to kick away the foundations of his life by 
a public avowal. Not for long did his fine mind permit him the 
weakness of suppressing the truth, and he chose to make his profes¬ 
sion as publicly as possible. “So soon therefore as he was mounted 
up aloft, every one that knew him whispered his name to one another 
with the voice of congratulation. And who was there that did not 
know him? And there ran a soft whisper through all the mouths of 
the rejoicing multitude, Victorinus, Victorious.” Augustine’s record 
of it shows how he was thrilled by the story of this philosopher who 
set aside all the highest pagan honours for this subtler form of accla¬ 
mation, which he had evidently found more intense, with that special 
and alluring intensity of which Christians, apparently, alone possess 
the secret. 

But Simplirian could not help Augustine. No outward help, indeed, 
could solve his problem, which lay now not in uncertainty as to what 
he should do, but in a paralysis of the will that prevented him doing 
what he wanted. He knew now that he wanted neither a wife nor a 
position, that his happiness must lie in celibate membership of the 
Church. But he drifted on, unable to break any of the links that 
bound him to the distasteful pursuit of worldly well-being, perform¬ 
ing his work mechanically and resentfully, and spending every 
moment he could in church. Perhaps it was because he was in an 
alien country that nothing in his surroundings had the power to say 
the word which would awaken his will from its unnatural sleep. 
When at last the awakening came, it was an African, one Pontician, 
who contrived it. He was a court official who called one day on 
Augustine to ask him some service, and found him sitting with Aly- 
pius. While they were talking he picked up a book which was lying 
on a games table, and was pleased to find, since he was a devout 
Christian, that it was no treatise on rhetoric, but St Paul's Epistles. 
When Augustine told him he read many such works, he began to 
talk to them about St Anthony of Egypt, of whom, oddly enough, 
neither of them had ever heard, though he was an inspiration to the 
contemporary monastic movement; but from another sentence it 
appears also that they were unacquainted with the idea of monasti- 
cism, which broke on them as a revelation of delight. But it was not 
the life of St Anthony which impressed them so much as a story 
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Politician told about its effects on two of his friends, young men of 
noble birth. 

He had been, he said, at Treves, when the Emperor had gone to see 
the chariot races; and he had gone with three other court officials to 
walk in some gardens by the city wall He had stayed behind with one 
of the party, and the other two had wandered off and had come by 
chance on a little cottage where some Christians lived, where they 
had rested for a while. As they were sitting there they picked up a 
little book, which was a Life of St Anthony. They were so impressed 
by his retreat into the desert to find God that presently one of them 
cried out: “Tell me, I entreat thee, what preferment is that unto 
which all these labours of ours aspire? What are we at? What is it 
we serve the State for? Can our hopes at Court rise higher than to 
be the Emperor's friends? And in this Court what is there not brittle 
and full of perils? And by how many dangers arrive we at last at one 
danger greater than all the rest? And how long shall we be getting 
thus high? Whereas if I be desirous to become the friend of God, lo, 
I am even now made it." And both he and his friend, being found 
later by the other two, refused to return to Court and stayed there 
in the cottage, living the religious life; and the women to whom they 
were betrothed, on hearing what their lovers had resolved, dedicated 
their virginities to God. 

This story filled Augustine with shame. In its picture of men pre¬ 
ferring the honour of Christian baptism to worldly honours it con¬ 
firmed the moral of the story of Victorinus which had moved him so 
strongly. It pricked his pride and gave him a feeling of sordid inferi¬ 
ority to realize that the kind of people he most respected despised the 
secular distinctions which he had pursued all his life long. He felt 
ashamed and squalid and foolish, and as soon as Pontician had gone 
a kind of frenzy came on him and he cried out to Alypius, asking 
what sickness it was in them which prevented them from taking part 
in this movement to the highest. The Epistles in his hand, he rushed 
out into the garden, Alypius following him, for he was afraid to leave 
him in such a state. They sat down as far from the house as possible, 
and Augustine fell into a passion of rage against his own inertia. Of 
doubt there is not a shadow; God is so entirely taken for granted that 
He is almost ignored. The source of his distress lay purely in the 
inability of his will to make the decision to renounce the world. There 
was a debate in him between his sexual impulses and his desire for 
continency, which ended in a flood of tears. He rose and left Alypius, 
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and flung himself down on the ground under a fig tree, vehemently 
asking the Lord why He would not put an end to this period of 

helplessness. ^ shaken with prayers and weeping, when he 

heard a voice from some neighbour’s house, a child’s voice; it might 
have belonged to a boy or a girl. It was chanting in a sing-song, “Take 
up and... read !... Take ... up... and ... read! ” It chanted 
it over and over again, and Augustine began to suspect the sound. 
He tried to think if such words were part of any children's game 
he knew, and he could remember none. He stood up; and he was 
sure that the words were a message from God telling him to take 
up the Epistles of St Paul and take the first text he should read as 
a sign. Hastily he rushed back to the place where he had dropped 
the book at Alypius’ feet, and snatched it up. The text his eyes 
fell on read, “Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and envying, but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” Light flooded his heart; again his will moved like a living 

^Intricate was the workmanship of this omen. It is well to note that 
Ambrose had been called to baptism and the episcopate when he was 
attending a basilica, in his capacity as Governor, to quell a riot that 
had broken out over the election of a bishop; and a child’s voice had 
chanted again and again, “Bishop Ambrose! Bishop Ambrose!” It is 
well to note, too, that the Epistles of St Paul were the foundations of 
Ambrose’s preachings. One might think that the omen might have 
been more fortunate, for indeed it would be difficult to open the 
Epistles of St Paul and not find some encouragement to adhere to the 
Church, and it would have been better for the world if Augustine’s 
eyes had fallen on a text that added graciousness to purely negative 
moral admonition and gaunt invitation to enrol under the right ban¬ 
ner. Nevertheless it was the sign for which he had waited, and he 
was free and happy. He cried out his joy to Alypius, who, always 
willing to follow his friend’s lead, took up this new project of sudden 
conversion as cheerfully and obediently as he had taken up the idea 
of marriage. The text he drew was, “Let him that is weak in faith, 
receive.” So together they went back to the house, and found Mon- 
nica, and told her they were at last ready to receive baptism. Exultat 
et triumphat. She was at last happy; for, as Augustine says, she knew 
a much greater joy than she could have had from grandchildren and 
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indeed she had one of these—since her son was delivered over to her 
and her way of thinking, wholly and for ever. 


v 

Augustine and his friend did not immediately announce their conver¬ 
sion. They could not be baptized at once, for it was then summer, and 
at that time baptism was administered chiefly during the night 
between Holy Saturday and Easter Monday; and they shrank from 
passing the intervening period in the atmosphere of controversy 
which any avowal of their intention would create about them. But 
Augustine’s tempestuous spirit could not bear this time of prudent 
waiting, and cut all ties with this hateful life at once. It called to its 
aid an illness which, by affecting his chest and throat, made it impos¬ 
sible for him to continue teaching. Meanwhile his affairs had been 
settled so that he could leave Milan. History rarely tells us who picks 
up the pieces after the great man has gone by, so we do not know 
who placated the parents of the affianced bride and who dismissed the 
new concubine, but it was probably Monnica. At any rate, Augustine 
records no part of his own in these proceedings. In October the whole 
household were able to go with his mother and his brother and some 
pupils, all of African origin, to a friend’s simple villa at Cassiciacum, 
which is now Cassago, on the slopes that rise from the Lago de Varese 
to the uplands known as the Field of Flowers. There he taught and 
wrote some treatises, which distress one by the intimations of the 
suppressed artist in him, both in his descriptions of the fruitful 
Italian autumn and in his amazing character-sketches of his pupils. 
But they also exhilarate by the spectacle of genius finding its feet on 
the ground it prefers. They glow with fulfilled happiness. 

In April of the year 387, when he was thirty-three years old, he was 
baptized by Ambrose at Milan, in the company of his friend Alypius 
and his son Adeodatus. It was a long ceremony. He had attended the 
basilica daily throughout March and April to receive instruction in 
the fundamental truths of the faith, which was often imparted by 
an exorcist, who had power to expel demons. On Easter Eve he kept 
vigil, and after midnight knelt before the altar and was touched by 
Ambrose on the ears and nose in what was known as the mystery of 
opening. Then they went to the baptistry, where they stripped naked 
and were anointed by the priests and deacons, who afterwards asked 
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them if they renounced the devil with all his works, and the world 
with all its luxury and lusts, and bade them spit on Satan. Meanwhile 
the Bishop exorcized the cistern which was then the font, driving 
out of it the creature of water, and prayed that the presence of 
the eternal Trinity might descend upon it. Then the clergy went 
down into the font with the candidates, and the Bishop stood 
beside it. He asked each candidate, “Do you believe in God the 
Father?” and was answered, “I believe.” Then the candidate was 
immersed; that is, he was buried. Then he was asked, “Do you believe 
in our Lord Jesus Christ in His cross?” and answered, “I believe.” 
and was immersed again; that is, he was buried with Christ, for he 
who is buried with Christ rises with Him. Then he was asked, “Do 
you believe also in the Holy Spirit?” and he said, “I believe,” and 
was immersed again; that is, by manifold lustrations they wiped out 
their manifold lapses. Then the Bishop sprinkled drops of an unction 
made of oil and balsam on the heads of the candidates, and announced 
that thereby God had remitted their sins and called them to life 
eternal; and afterwards he and the presbyters washed their feet. 
Ambrose approved of this rite, which was not universal, because he 
thought that though the sprinkling of the head might remove the 
sins of the individual, this washing of the feet was necessary to remove 
his hereditary sins. Then the newly baptized were dressed in clean 
white robes and given candles to carry. They must have been dazed 
with excitement and fatigue following on a fast of three days; and a 
frenzied routine must have streamed past them, for hordes were 
pressing in to take advantage of the Church’s salvation at this time. 
To complete the rite, the Bishop laid hands on them and called down 
on them the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit. Then they went out from 
the baptistery in procession to the basilica, and at the Easter Sunday 
mass received for the first time the bread and wine of the Eucharist. 

But when Easter week was over and Augustine was no longer 
under the necessity of attending the basilica in his white baptismal 
robes for mass and vespers each day, he and his mother and brother 
turned their backs on Milan and set out for their own country. 
Alypius and a new-found friend, Evodius, went as well, and were 
with him in the intention of founding a religious house somewhere 
near his home in Africa. Behind them Italy was crackling like dead 
wood set alight. The usurper Maximus was gathering his hordes; 
only a few weeks later he was to cross the Alps and sweep down on 
Milan, while the Roman Emperor fled first to Aquileia, then across 
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to Thessalonica, on a long journey that ended only in captivity and 
death. By June, Augustine and his companions had reached Ostia 
the port of Rome, and were living together in a house remote from’ 
the bustle of the harbour, resting quietly until their ship should set 
sail. They were all, one feels as one reads Augustine’s record 
exhausted and happy. One day Augustine and Monnica were sitting 
by a window that looked over a garden, and as they talked their 
happiness soared to a climax. They forgot the distressful past, the 
struggles he had had, and the struggles she had had with his 
struggles. They talked of the purity of life with God, unstained by 
sensuous experience, and they were lifted up towards it. * 

“And when our discourse was once come unto the point, that in 
respect of the sweetness of that life, not the highest pleasures of the 
carnal senses, bathed in the brightest beam of material light, was 
worthy neither of comparison nor even of mention, we, cheering up 
ourselves with a more burning affection towards the Self-same, did by 
degrees course over all these corporeals, even the heaven itself whence 
both sun and moon and stars do shine upon this earth. Yea, we soared 
higher yet, by inward musing and discoursing upon Thee, and by 
admiring of Thy works; and last of all, we came to our own souls, 
which we presently went beyond, so that we advanced as high as 
that region of never-wasting plenty, whence Thou feedest Israel for 
ever with the food of truth, and where life is that wisdom by which 
all these things are made, both which have been, and which are to 
come. And this wisdom is not made; but it is at this present, as it 
hath ever been, and so shall it ever be: nay, rather the terms to have 
been, and to be hereafter, are not at all in it, but to be now, for that it 
is eternal; for to have been, and to be about to be, is not eternal. 
And while we were thus panting and discoursing upon this wisdom, 
we arrived at a little touch of it with the whole effort of our heart, 
and we sighed, and even there we left behind us the first fruits of our 
own spirits enchained unto it, and we came back to the sound of our 
own voices, where words uttered have both a beginning and end. 
For what is like Thy Word, our Lord, which knows no change, ’ 
which is without age, and makes all things new? ” 

The ecstasy does not fall, it rests in the air, circling in its strength. 
“We said, therefore: If to any man the tumults of the flesh be 
silenced, if fancies of the earth and waters and air be silenced also; if 
the poles of heaven be silent also; if the very soul keep silence within 
herself and by going beyond the self surmounts the self; if all dreams 
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and imaginary revelations be silenced, every tongue, every sign; if 
everything subject to mortality be silenced-yea-—” Augustine is 
writing ten years later, but at the recollection of this ecstasy his flesh 
is swept with a tremor, his words fall into confusion, it is hard to 
untangle the Latin-“if all these be silenced and He speak alone, not 
bv them but by Himself, so that we may hear His own word; not 
pronounced by any tongue of flesh, nor by the voice of the angels, 
nor by the sound of thunder, nor in the riddle of a resemblance, but 
bv Himself alone (and lo! we two now strained ourselves and with 
rapid thought touched on that Eternal Wisdom which is for ever 
over all)—could this exaltation of spirit have continued without 
end and all the other lesser visions been quite taken away, and that 
this exaltation should ravish us and swallow us up, and so wrap the 
beholder in these more inward joys, so that his life might be for ever 
like to this very moment of understanding which we now sighed 
after: were not this as much as Enter into thy Master’s joy? But 
when shall that be? Shall it be when we shall all rise again though 
nothing of us will not be changed? ” 

It was the peak of Augustine’s experience. It is perhaps the most 
intense experience over commemorated by a human being. Some, 
however, have doubted if it were distinctively Christian, and have 
considered its lack of any reference to the personages or doctrines of 
- his new faith as proof that he was still a Neoplatonist at heart, and 
that this was but an ecstasy such as Plotinus had achieved in full 
paganism. But their doubts are groundless, since even the most devout 
Christian mystics have found that only lesser visions and revelations 
bear traces of the detail of their faith. The highest state of mysticism 
is bare of everything but the knowledge of God. Yet Augustine him¬ 
self lets us doubt whether religion had been the sole cause of the 
excitement he and Monnica had felt. He himself makes us wonder 
whether what happened to them at the window was not, in part at 
least, an extraordinary manifestation of ordinary human love: 
whether the souls of Augustine and Monnica had not known then 
such a peaceful mutual adaptation of the will, such a severe identity 
of purpose and process, such a triumphant duplication of the might 
of the self by absorption of another self as all men seek from birth to 
death. For he says: “Such discourse we then had, though not 
precisely after this manner, and in these self-same words, yet, Lord, 
thou knowest, that in that day when we thus talked of these things, 
that this world with all its delights grew contemptible to us, even 
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as we were speaking of it.” This is a curiously apologetic sen- 
temce. It suggests that when he came to write the Confessions he 
had fallen into the habit of expressing everything in religious terms 
but that his violent honesty had tugged at him as he described * 

this particular intense experience, and reminded him that really 
it was not so; and the particular point in which he assures us 
his account is truthful is a very small part of the whole. Our sus¬ 
picions are confirmed when he continues: “Then said my mother: * 
‘Son, for mine own part I have delight in nothing in this life. What * 
I should do here any longer, and to what end I am here I know not, 
now that my hopes in this world are spent. There was one thing for 
which I sometimes desired to be a little while reprieved in this life; 
namely, that I might see thee become a Christian Catholic before I 
died. This hath the Lord done for me, and more also, for that I now 
see thee having contemned all earthly happiness, to be made His 1 
servant; what then do I here any longer? * ” This reads very much 
as if it were the first time religion had come into the conversation by 
the window, as if they had been speaking till then only of their life 
on earth. But to suspect a human basis for the experience is not to 
belittle it or to deny that its ultimate significance for Augustine was 
religious. 

Perhaps it was because the marsh-fever was already on Monnica 
that she felt the weariness of life; perhaps it was that which had, 
fanned her being to the flame that had ignited them both. Five days 
later she was gravely ill. She was a bad subject for such a malady, or 
rather, it was in a position to do her a great service. She was fifty-five, 
and her middle years had been spent in a tedious struggle for money 
and an effort to get her brilliant and helpless son on his feet. On the 
ninth day she lost consciousness; and when she came to herself she 
looked up at Augustine and his brother and said, “Here you must 
bury your mother.” Augustine was silent, but his brother bade her 
take heart, since she had better not lay her bones in a strange land, 
and think of going home. She looked sadly at him, and then turned 
to Augustine, saying, “Hark at him!” Then she exhorted them to" 
bury her anywhere, but always to remember her at the altar of the 
Lord. After that the progress of her malady silenced her; but she had 
said enough to put Augustine into a blaze of joy. Always before, 
Monnica had been at pains to make sure that she should be buried 
beside her husband. She had had a grave made ready beside his, so 
that she might enjoy his company in death as in life, and that her 
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neighbours might hand down the tale of how God had granted her to 
travel far beyond the seas and to lie at last under the same earth as her 
man Augustine thanked God that out of the fullness of His goodness 
He had thrust this empty conceit out of his mother’s heart. She was 
not changing her plans because of the fatigue and delirium of her 
sickness When she had talked about dying, at the window before she 
had begun to ail, she had said nothing about being buried in her own 
country; and later he heard that she had told some of his friends in 
his absence how little it mattered to her where her bones rested, since 
no place was far from God. It was in full sanity that she was giving 
him her body to bury alone, in a country where she had never 
been with her husband, where she had travelled only for her son’s 
sake. Fervently he thanked God for having worked this miracle, 
which removed an ancient offence, which at last made all things 
seemly. 

But he had to pay a price for this violent and final delight. His 
mother lay dead, and he had to close her eyes. As he stood with the 
tears of agony running down his face, the boy Adeodatus broke out 
into loud cries. His mother had been sent away from him the year 
before, and now the only other woman in his life had gone; he him¬ 
self was to die a year later. They turned and silenced him. Had they 
not the promise of Monnica's immortality? They were feeling sad 
only because “the most sweet and dear custom of living with her” 
had been too suddenly broken. Augustine tried to comfort himself 
by remembering that in her last hours she had called him a dutiful 
rbiH, and had boasted that he had never uttered a harsh word to her. 
But a dead body presents its case against the world with tremendous 
forensic power. He saw that whatever honour he had paid her was 
as nothing compared with her slavery to him. Though Evodius took 
up the Psalter and began to sing, and the Christian brethren came to 
put all things in order for the burial, he could not loosen the constric¬ 
tion of this pain at such thought. But his pride made him tearless, 
then and at the graveside, though his agony would not be abated 
even when he reminded himself that Christianity had wiped out 
death and substituted for it immortality. He went out from the burial- 
place to have a bath, telling himself with pathetic pedantry that the 
Greek word for bath meant that which drives sadness out of the 
mind. But he learned that sorrow cannot be sweated out. In bed, 
however, he slept, and woke a little comforted, with some lines from 
a hymn written by Ambrose ringing through his head. The words 
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came out of the darkness like a kind, fatherly message, and he began 
to know the relief of prolonged weeping. 

It is odd that the two stories he tells of his mother when he writ® 
of her death, to prove what a miracle of holiness then passed, both * 
end in violence. The first refers to Monnica's early married life. Her 
mother-in-law, it seems, was prejudiced against her by the tale-bearing 
of some servants, but she had kept her head so well and behaved with 
such patient good temper that in the end the mother-in-law bad :j 
reported the servants to her son, who had them well beaten. The " 
second is a grim and ugly anecdote of Monnica’s childhood. There 
had been in her father's house a privileged servant, one of those 
horrid old women that by length of service and toadying to the elder 
members of the family win the right to bully and torment the others. 
It was her malicious pleasure to forbid the children to drink water 
between meals, at which they got a severely rationed supply. Her 1 
reason for this restriction, which was sheer cruelty in thirsty Africa, 
was that if the children got into the habit of drinking water freely 
when they were young, they might drink as much wine when they 
were older. So when little Monnica was sent down to the cellar to 
draw wine for her parents, she used to take a sip for herself; and this 
habit grew on her till she found herself taking whole cupfuls. She 
was not detected by her parents nor by the old woman; and the habit 
might have grown into a disposition towards drunkenness, had not , 
one day a maid with whom she used to go down to the cellar lost her 
temper with her and hit her savagely on the teeth, calling her a little 
sot. This unpleasing sequence of events seems to Augustine a beauti¬ 
ful proof of the Lord's wisdom that can “by the fury of one soul thus 
cure the ill custom of another." 

These stories make a strange tribute for a loving son to lay on the 
grave of his mother; but perhaps that tribute records a perception that 
even as Monnica was calm, so too is the heart of the whirlwind. She 
was modest and sober and restrained as a Christian woman should 
be; but she survived like a conqueror, and all about her that was not 
of her way of thinking fell like the conquered. Patricks had long 
been in the grave. In Augustine's mind she had annihilated great 
men and vast cities: Virgil and Mani had passed like blown wraiths, 
the walls of Carthage had fallen, it was as if Rome had never been 
built. Even the world of flesh about him she seemed able to alter and 
destroy. Milan was no longer the pompous seat of the Imperial Court; 
it was an inn at which he had stayed on his roundabout journey 
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home to her, and it had closed its doors after he had gone. All the 
land through which he had passed was wiped out now as if it had 
served its purpose and was needed no more. All Italy, all paganism, 
all profane existence was going up in flames. Monnica alone was left 
victorious, and her death did not put an end to her victory. It only 
meant that as she swept the board of this world, so she was to sweep 
the board of infinity and eternity. Years later, when Augustine was 
considering the transmigration of souls, he writes: "Plato has 
declared, to be sure, that human souls return to earth after death to 
the bodies of animals. Plotinus also, Porphyry’s teacher, was of like 
opinion, but Porphyry rejected it; and that very rightly. He believed 
with Plato that souls pass into new bodies, but into human bodies. 
Doubtless he shrank from the other opinion because he saw that if it 
were true, a woman changed into a mule might carry her son astride 
her. He forgets that his own system means that a mother changed 
into a young girl might make her son incestuous.” Others, thinking 
of transmigration, might see a myriad of souls in flux about the 
generative gates to earth, but not so Augustine. For him these souls 
did not exist. For him there was then and thereafter to be nothing in 
the universe save his mother and her son. 


VI 

The time of Augustine’s genius had come. There was nothing but his 
mother and her son in the universe, but she was not in the visible 
universe. Therefore she must be in the invisible universe. This laid 
him under the urgent necessity to prove beyond all shadow of doubt 
that the invisible universe existed, to study the plan of its structure 
and the nature of its substance. He had received the stimulus which 
was to makp him one of the first four Doctors of the Church. But he 
could not settle to his work at once. For he missed the summer sailings 
of that year, went to Rome, where he wrote several treatises against 
the Manichseans, and did not complete his journey to Africa till the 
following August. This delay must have gone against the grain, and 
he nowhere explains how he came to submit to it; but some have 
suggested that he was recalled for the purpose of writing these 
treatises by Siricius, the new Pope, who was a great harrier of the 
Manichseans. Once in Africa, Augustine went to Thagaste and wound 
up his father’s estate, and used his share as a foundation for a small 
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religious house, the first Augustinian monastery. There he lived verj 
happily for three years, writing busily, confirming himself in the 
possession of the Christian tradition, and preparing himself to hand it 
on and extend it by his own work; and there he might have spent 
all his days had it not been for the tendency of his age to call on its 
men of thought to be men of action. 

It happened that in the seaport town of Hippo Regius, which is 
now Rone in Algeria, a high official told someone that he thought he 
might have strength to renounce the world if he could but talk with 
the monk Augustine; and this came to Augustine's ears. He set out 
to help this convert with an easy mind, for Hippo was among the 
towns he could visit in safety. Involuntary episcopacy is one of the 
few perils which man has been able to eradicate since the time of 
Augustine, and it is hard for us to realize that it was thee a hovering 
terror, almost as the press-gang once was in England. Not only was 
the Government official of high character liable to be called on to 
perform duties and take vows towards which he felt no inclination, 
but also the religious man who had found his proper vocation in the 
monastic life was apt to be forcibly transferred to the way of service 
he had already rejected. Augustine, therefore, took pains to avoid, in 
any travels he had to undertake, all towns which were without 
a bishop. But he went to Hippo in perfect confidence, and even 
lingered there when his convert showed signs of vacillation, because 
it possessed a worthy bishop, one Valerius, and no town was allowed 
two bishops. It was unfortunate that Valerius was a Greek, who was 
far from fluent in Latin and knew no Punic at all, and was therefore 
of little use to a population that spoke Latin and Punic; and that 
advancing age was depriving him of the power to show any com¬ 
pensating ecclesiastical merits. The congregation badly needed an 
energetic and learned pastor who could preach against the heretics 
and schismatics that were seriously threatening the existence of the 
Catholic Church locally, and who could bring money to the treasury 
to enable alms to be distributed. Augustine's fame had spread over 
the countryside very quickly. When he came to the basilica they 
knew they saw the man they needed, and they determined to get him 
by ordaining him as a presbyter, though that did not quite give 
them what they wanted, since in the Western Church presbyters did 
not preach. They seized him and dragged him by force to the altar, 
crying, “Augustine the presbyter! Augustine the presbyter! ,, After 
that there was no help for him, though Augustine wept aloud. 
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It shows what an air of pride the man must have had, that those 
around him assumed he was weeping because he had been Made a 
presbyter instead of a bishop. But his tears came from a deeper cause. 
" Thereafter his work of establishing the existence of the invisible 
world was to be interrupted by appeals that he should establish the 
continuity of the visible world; and he was to rue backwards and 
forwards between the two tasks, making adjustments in the visible 
world according to his conception of the invisible world, and altering 
his conception of the invisible world according to his experience of 
the visible world. This cannot be regarded as a misfortune. The 
capability he showed in his new duties proved that he had an 
immense amount of energy to spend in action, and if this had been 
given no outlet the atmosphere -of the religious house at TTiagaste 
might well have become so tense that it would have remained the 
last as well as the first Augustinian monastery. The abduction of 
Augustine by the congregation of Hippo was probably most helpful 
for his genius. 

These new duties were more onerous than Augustine can have 
feared even when he wept, for Valerius set aside Church custom 
and made him use his mastery of the Latin tongue in the pulpit. 
He had to preach constantly, at least once a day, and his dramatic 
temperament obliged him to make each sermon an important per¬ 
formance. One of his most vivid letters describes with what thunder¬ 
bolts he preached down the custom of merrymaking in the graveyards 
and churches on saints' days; thus he introduced into Africa the 
prohibition which Ambrose had forced on Milan, which Monnica 
had cheerfully obeyed. In the same letter one learns of animated 
correspondence with the Primate of Africa. He was becoming an 
expert player of the administrative game. Besides these duties he had 
to give much time to the instruction of catechumens, a task which he 
came to perform with the joy of the virtuoso, as one may see in his 
treatise On Catechizing the Uninstructed, which is still the best hand¬ 
book ever written for people who have to speak over and over again 
on the same subject and so run the risk of boring themselves and 
other people. Soon he had to bear the whole burden of the see on his 
shoulders, supervising the Church property, organizing charitable 
relief, and acting as Cadi to disputants, for Valerius was afraid that 
, his presbyter might be stolen from him by some bishopless town, 
and he persuaded the Primate of Africa to override precedent and 
allow Hippo to have two bishops. The Primate of Numidia for a time 
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opposed the consecration of Augustine on the grounds that he had 
used magic to secure to himself the possession of a female penitent 
but this accusation seems not to have cast the shadow over the m ’ 
ceedings that it would have done at a later date. After the story w", 
been disproved, the Primate showed eagerness to make amend'! k 
himself consecrating Augustine. ^ 

Th e g r i.P °f the visible world on Augustine was strong, but he 
being one of the strongest among the sons of man, could throw it 0 fi. 
He had founded in Hippo the second Augustinian monastery, and 
there he lived. Every moment that he could, he went to his cell and 
shut out all thought of his priestly duties, and the scene where he 
fulfilled them. This last exclusion must have been a great effort, for 
the scene was very beautiful. Hippo was a little Naples, set in a blue 
bay, and behind it was a plain, rich with vineyards and olive groves 
and farm-lands, and watered by a river that wound down through' 
piney heaths from an amphitheatre of wooded mountains on the 
south. From innumerable vivid phrases in Augustine’s writings, 
which escape him before the censor at the back of his brain can act, 
we know how that landscape and the life it nourished delighted 
his strong senses. But he cancelled them with his will, and on 
the nothingness Which was left in their place he drew another 
landscape, another life, which were not an atom less real because they 
could not be seen. Why, the seen world depended for its reality on, 
the unseen. He points out that parents and children could not believe - 
in each other’s love if it were impossible to believe in the unseen, and 
then society would fall apart, and man pass away. Nor need the 
unseen remain the uncomprehended. He smote his own breast, and 
knew he knew who smote and who was smitten; he anticipated 
Descartes Cogito, ergo sum, and matched the self of which man is 
certain against the most extreme uncertainties man recognizes in the 
universe, as if he were cheering two cocks fighting in a pit. It was a 
spirit very necessary in that period when—as happens in all periods 
of extreme political and economic disorder—the proper philosophical 
scepticism as to the infallibility of man’s mental instrument had 1 
suffered a morbid degeneration into hysterical coma. He stoutly main¬ 
tained that consciousness could investigate its own laws, and that that 
was worth doing, which the Sceptics had come very near to denying. 
He glorified reason, and bade us put “far from us the thought that 
God detests that whereby He has made us superior to other animals, 
far from us an assent of pure faith which should dispense us from 
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accepting or demanding proof.” But he insists that faith should 
precede reason. At first this seems contradictory and lacking in faith, 
which surely should hold that since the truths of religion really are 
truths, reason is bound to lead to them. But, in fact, this proposition 
reveals Augustine's astonishing power as an introspective psycho¬ 
logist. He perceived that reason, the working of the conscious mind, 
was not a mechanical process which inevitably turned out truth as 
its finished product. There was something else in a human being 
which decided what reason should work on, and how it should work, 
and unless this something decided that the finished product should 
be truth it might well turn out to be a mere rationalization of error. 
He was able to realize this because, as his attempts to define memory 
show, he was well aware of the existence of an unconscious mind; 
and that realization must have been given point by his knowledge 
that, if he had tried and failed to find truth during his twenties, it 
was because this hidden part of his nature had preferred to remain in 
error. Hence he had cause for maintaining that unless the whole of a 
man gave allegiance to a theory of values which recognizes knowledge 
of the truth as an essential good, he could not be trusted to use his 
reason with integrity; and as for him Christianity was the means by 
which such a theory could be propounded to the whole of man, his 
argument that faith should precede reason has a sound psychological 
basis which it is not easy to dispute. 

It was difficult to draw the map of the invisible world on the 
blackness of nothingness; and he bore heavily on the outlines that 
one whom he had loved and trusted had traced before him. There can 
be recognized in the Augustinian system the distinctive draughts¬ 
manship of Ambrose. The sermons of Ambrose dealt much with sin, 
which, since he was greatly influenced by Greek thought, lie regarded 
as not-being, and rejected with a Stoic passion for the good life. 
The root of sin was regarded by him not as sensuous, not as a mere 
matter of fleshly appetites, but as situated more deeply, in man's 
perverse use of his free will. Only could its root be torn up if man 
won through his faith in Christ the right to lay hold on the strength 
of God. Again and again he cries out humbly and proudly that the 
soul must not boast because it is upright, but because it has been lifted 
up by the Lord; and if these passages are translated—left untranslated 
their distinctively Italian Latin is a guide—it is hard to believe that 
they were written by Ambrose and not by Augustine. For that 
position was the foundation of Augustine’s system, though he 
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added to it the quality which one would expect from the drama 
which had led him to the creation of that system, the quality which 
Ambrose could not have contributed, and probably would not if he 
could. He added to it his characteristic ardour. He suffused the 
existing Christian system with a greater passion of love than it had 
known since the immediate influence of its founder had passed away. 

In the intervening centuries the sense of God as a judge who tried 
man on moral grounds had degenerated into a too narrowly legalist 
attitude towards religion; it was felt that salvation was a matter of 
the performance of a contract between God and man, whereby retri¬ 
bution was demanded and merit was supplied. But now Augustine 
depicted the relationship between God and man as being passionate 
and eventful and subject to woeful alienation followed by happy 
reconciliation, like the relationships of the flesh. 1 ^ 

But though the saints have decided that sin has not its roots in the 
flesh, it can hardly be denied that thought springs from that soil. 
Augustine was never more bitter than when he was denouncing 
those who represented God as having human form and human 
passions, yet all his conceptions of God are determined by the passions 
which are imposed on humanity by its form. We know, not by 
deduction but from Augustine’s own statement, that his most intense 
experiences were those arising out of the relationship between himself 
and his parents. It is not surprising that he depicted the relationship^ 
between man and God, which must inevitably engender the intensest 
of all experiences, as a magnified form of the relationship between a 
child and its parents. Always it had been understood that by the 
operation of God’s grace Christ had the power to abrogate man’s sins; 
but Augustine made it appear that God continuously rained grace on 
mankind, continuously transforming him from the filthy subject of 
original sin to one bearing resemblance to God, even as parents love 
their children and train them up from angry helpless babes to 
civilized adults. Man attains resembance to God, but is never the 
same as God, just as a child grows up to be an adult like its parents, ^ 
but never becomes its parents. While it grows it shall bask in love, 
but that love can be withheld if the child is not good, and even if it is. 
With a curious wild gesture, that passed on to the invisible world 
the guilt of not declaring its ultimate motives which lies so heavily 
on the visible world, Augustine laid down that God’s love can be 
withheld for reasons beyond man’s comprehension. 

He invented the doctrine of predestination: which is the doctrine 
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that God chooses some to be saved, and some to be damned. This is, 
of course, not a question of judgement by faith or by works. For since 
man can hold forth or achieve works only by God’s grace, it follows 
that he can lack them only by God’s determination to withhold His 
grace. There must be justice in this, but the cause is not communi¬ 
cated to the victim, it remains God’s secret. “When of two infants, 
whose cases seem in all respects alike, one is by the mercy of God 
chosen to Himself, and the other is by His justice abandoned: why, 
of these two, the one should have been chosen rather than the other, 
is to us an insoluble problem.” He found his sanction for this idea in 
the preaching of St Paul, but to explain his warm liking for it one 
need only look to the nursery and see if a beloved child does not 
sometimes feel an intensification of its rapture at thinking of other 
children not so loved, and that for no other reason than that they are 
they. Yet, since a child must believe its parents morally right, it must 
believe their action in withholding their love to have some moral 
justification. It must believe them right in all things, if it is fully to 
participate in the most grievous and joyous of all experiences, the 
cycle which Augustine has made the pattern of Christian piety. 
The child must be naughty and run away, get dirty and hungry and 
tired, and know the terror of loneliness and a pricking conscience; 
and then suddenly be picked up and carried safe home again, to be 
washed and fed and rocked to rest, to be loved and forgiven. So the 
mystic sees himself as the child of God, playing truant in time and 
the finite, being brought home to the eternal and the infinite. 

But how can this condition of things have come about, if God is 
omnipotent? For then He must have permitted, nay, even caused, 
the preliminary aberration, the sins that occasioned the repentance. 
This was a terrible charge. For though Augustine had the lightest 
possible sense of ethical responsibility, he had the heaviest sense of 
sin. Regarding the consequences of his actions he was as indifferent 
as almost any man who has been self-conscious enough to record his 
own emotions, but he had an excessive share of that feeling of guilt 
which exists quite unrelated to any individual experience in the mind 
of almost every human being. It seemed to him as if humanity was 
saturated with the obscene, not by reason of what it did but of what 
it was; and his years in the Manichsean camp had confirmed him in 
this attitude. He could not bear to think that God could be the author 
of this filth by which he was haunted, and he set himself to shift the 
responsibility on to man’s will and the fall of Adam. To do this he 
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had to create a complete philosophical system that must explain 
every phenomenon of the invisible and visible worlds. Though that 
system is not entirely satisfactory, though it abounds in false assump¬ 
tion s and contradictions, it still remains one of the most stupendous 
works of man. Augustine's errors were the result of his position in 
time, and so are not disgraceful. It was for him to be the great 
romantic artist, leaning far out to the apprehension of yet unformu¬ 
lated truths, and bringing in the false mingled with the true in an 
immense mass of material which was reduced to order eight hundred 
years later by the great classical artist, St Thomas Aquinas. We have 
here one of the first and most impressive demonstrations that all 
classicism depends on a previous romanticism. 

But from this task Augustine was perpetually called away to the 
routine of his episcopal office. As the state of disorder in Africa grew 
wilder his sermons had to be more and more authoritative and 
dynamic, more and more catechumens pressed forward for instruc¬ 
tion, the administration of the Church funds became more compli¬ 
cated: when a man left his money to the Church instead of his kin, 
Augustine was constrained to return it for fear that heretics and 
schismatics should gossip, but had to face the anger of those in his 
flock who needed bread. There was Church discipline to be main¬ 
tained. He had, for example, to deal with two deacons who had 
accused each other of attempted seduction. He sent them together on 
what must have been a very embarrassing journey to the tomb of 
St Felix of Nola in Italy, hoping that the relics of the saint would 
make some discriminating gesture. There were also fussy parishioners 
who had rather more conscience than ought to be in private hands. 
“May a Christian use wood taken from one of the idols' groves which 
have been chopped down as part of the State campaign ? " asked one 
Publicola. “May a Christian put a wall round his property for defence 
against an enemy? And if some others use that wall as a place to 
fight and kill, is he then guilty of homicide?" “If a Christian buy in 
the market-place meat which has not been offered to idols, but rather 
suspects it may have been, and in the end decides that it has not, 
does he sin if he eats it? ” Augustine answers, “Better not! Yes! No! 
No!" and wearily gives reasons, but obviously refrains only with 
difficulty from adding, “and try not to be so silly." 

The correspondence for which he had a greater taste was of the 
kind which he initiated with St Jerome six years after he had gone to 
Hippo; though that took a turn which he hardly enjoyed* Jerome 
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was a saint in the highly technical sense of the word, being a literary 
genius of repellent disposition and venomous tongue. But he was like 
the juggler who was found performing his tricks before the Virgin's 
altar because he had nothing but his professional skill to offer up to 
her. Such as his qualities were, he laid them without reservation at 
the service of his religion. He was fifteen years older than Augustine, 
and was a famous scholar who still kept the world busily admiring 
him and hating him even though he had retired to a monastery at 
Bethlehem when the correspondence between them started. A rumour 
had spread abroad that Jerome was translating the Scriptures from 
the original Hebrew into Latin, and this came to Augustine s ears. 
He wrote to Jerome, begging him to abandon this enterprise and to 
confine his attention to the Greek Septuagint translation of the 
Scriptures, and calling him to account for having ascribed a pious 
fraud to St Paul in his interpretation of a perplexing passage In 
Galatians. His letter arouses tenderness and apprehension in the 
reader. It is as if one watched a St Bernard puppy, as yet unaware 
that cats do not like dogs, gambolling up to make friends with a 
Persian. But it is also an abominable letter. Augustine was no scholar 
at all compared with Jerome; he was the newly appointed presbyter 
of a fourth-rate diocese, while Jerome was a world-renowned religious 
leader; they were strangers. Yet Augustine's approach to him would 
be considered pert and familiar even in a close friend and equal. 
He expresses doubt whether the Greek translators can have left so 
many points unsettled that Jerome thinks it worth while translating 
them all over again. “Now, these things, were either obscure or plain. 
If they were obscure, it is believed that you are as likely to be mis¬ 
taken about them as the other translators. If they were plain, it is 
not likely that the others should have been mistaken about them. 
Having stated the ground of my perplexity, I appeal to your kindness 
to give me an answer regarding this matter." He went on writing 
letters in this strain for years, careless of the fact that Jerome did not 
answer them. “Wherefore I beg you," he says, “apply to the correc¬ 
tion and emendation of your book a frank and truly Christian 
severity, and chant what the Greeks call a palinode. For incomparably 
more lovely than the Grecian Helen is Christian truth. I do not say 
this in order that you may recover the faculty of spiritual sight— 
far be it from me to say you have lost it!—but that, having eyes both 
quick and clear in discernment, you may turn them towards that 
from which, in unaccountable dissimulation-” and so on. 
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There is more here than simply a failure in manners. There is a 
failure to be civilized. Augustine shows no signs of realizing that 
Jerome, like himself, was working under the direction of conscience, 
that he had his own approach to truth which might even afford as 
good results as Augustine's, and that he might be hurt by an attack 
on his life-work. Worst of all, he exhibits towards Jerome that kind of 
sadistic indelicacy which lays impudent fingers on hidden wounds. 

It happened that, some time before, Jerome had parted from his life¬ 
long friend Rufinus after one of those bitter quarrels that spring up 
between specialists. Jerome believed that Rufinus had betrayed that 
obligation of honesty which binds scholars, and, what was more, had 
involved him in this betrayal, so he turned and rent him. This was, 
as Jerome's writings show, a source of agony to him; the quality of his 
venom always suggests that his cruelty was a defence put up by an 
extreme sensitiveness and need for love. It seemed to Augustine good 
that he should intervene in this private matter. “If I could anywhere 
meet yqu both,” he exclaims unctuously, U I would throw myself at 
your feet, and there, weeping till I could weep no more, I would 
appeal with all the eloquence of love-” and so on. These indis¬ 

cretions were punished by Jerome in a series of masterpieces of 
murderous irony which make Wilde and Whistler seem clodhoppers 
and Voltaire and Gibbon mealy-mouths. He had even greater justi¬ 
fication than the content of the letters, for Augustine had allowed 
copies of them to be widely circulated through the Church before he 
had waited to make sure that Jerome had received them and had an 
opportunity to answer them. It was therefore very handsome of 
Jerome to write a year later holding out his hand in a good-natured 
gesture of reconciliation. But Augustine used a clumsy and ungraci¬ 
ous misinterpretation of a charming phrase of Jerome's —“Let us 
play in the fields of scripture without wounding each other”— 
as an excuse for a priggish rejection of his advances. 

Looking back, one sees that Ambrose may have had his reasons for 
not reciprocating Augustine's affection; and in a letter to Jerome 
Augustine tells a vivid story which reveals what weariness and irrita¬ 
tion must have afflicted the more urbane type of churchman at this 
time. In Oea, which is now Tripoli, a certain bishop was reading the 
criptures to the congregation, using Jerome's version, and came on 
he passage in the book of Jonah in which it is described how the 
,ord God caused a plant to grow into a lofty shelter for the dis- 
iffected prophet. The plant named in the original text is a kind 
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peculiar to Asia, and the earlier translators, in a desire to make the 
passage intelligible to Europeans and Africans, had called it either a 
gourd or ivy; and while the Septuagint translators had chosen the 
gourd, Jerome chose the ivy. The congregation had been previously 
accustomed to use the Septuagint version, and when the point came 
in that admirable short story where they had always heard the word 
"gourd” and they heard "ivy” instead, they were angered, like 
children who are listening to a familiar fairy-story and are told that 
instead of three bears three gazelles came in to the little house in the 
wood. But these were dangerous children. They raised a riot in the 
basilica, and the terrified bishop had to let them send out for 
the opinion of the Jewish residents in the town as to the meaning of 
the original Hebrew word; but this opinion was given less in care for 
philological accuracy than in the hope of prolonging Christian dis¬ 
sensions, and in this it was entirely successful. It must have been 
infuriating for a learned man like Jerome to have it suggested that he 
should gag his scholarship lest it should offend such foolish assemblies 
of the childish and the unlettered; and the incident reveals how un¬ 
just it is to regard Christianity as a mob-religion that wiped out the 
individualized culture of paganism. The cleavage between the mob 
which wanted to reduce everything to the level of their own rudi¬ 
mentary understandings, and the individuals who wanted those who 
could extend human knowledge to be given full licence to do so, was 
as marked within the Church as without it. The State had bred a vast 
part of its population simply to do the dirty work of the world, and 
now that it had lost the power to regiment this artificially created 
army of inferiors they wandered loose and looting over the whole 
social system. One of the most interesting of Augustine's writings, 
from a historical point of view, is his treatise, Concerning the Labour 
of Monks, which deals with the problems created by the monks who 
refused to obey the apostolic injunction that they should support 
themselves by their own hands, and who claimed the right to live 
like the lilies of the field and rely on alms from the faithful. These 
monks, it appears, were either workmen who could no longer face 
the impossible struggle for subsistence, or the freed slaves of land- 
owners who had been obliged to free them on becoming Christians, 
and who may have become Christians for the express purpose of being 
able to hand their properties over to the Church and disembarrass 
themselves of the intolerable burden of taxation. The Church, which 
was yet inexperienced in handling the problems arising out of mon- 
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asticism, gave itself no liberty to turn away these workmen and frw^ 
slaves if they declared their desire to be monks; but it was perfect!,, 
aware that when they refused to work they were actuated by 0 tW 
than religious considerations. 

Africa, indeed, was groaning like a rotten branch that high winds 
are tearing from a dying tree. Gildo, a Moorish prince of savao e 
- 3n ^ immense wealth, who had been made military governor 
of Africa in reward for his apparent fidelity to Rome, had covered 
the land with the horrors of revolt from 394 to 398; and from the 
Imperial edicts which for ten years after deal with the rebels and 
informers against them one may learn of the horrors involved in the 
suppression of that revolt. The subdued provinces had suffered the 
worst punishment that can be inflicted on rebels. They had no con- 
fidence that their conquerors would continue to rule them. For the 
Goths were coming down on Italy slowly and irresistibly as age, 
and the Vandals were following them as death follows age. But all 
this was as nothing to Augustine. Though he was young in the 
Church, and though Hippo was a diocese of little importance, he had 
become the mind of the African Church, and when heretics and 
schismatics put forth false doctrine it was from him that a lead was 
expected. He had to deal again with Manichaeanism, and he shows 
again a curious lack of sympathy for all its doctrines save its belief 
m the evil of the flesh. He attacks Mani’s poem about the universe : 
as if it were a literal statement of fact, and it is as if a clever counsel * 
were bullying Dante. "But can you point us out on the map these 
places you say you visited, Heaven, Purgatory, and Hell? Are you 
aware that the measurements you give of this place are not mathe¬ 
matically credible?” But the treatises are interesting to a modem 
reader, because they will very often make him feel as if he were 
watching a Tolstoy who developed much further than he actually 
did, rebuking a Tolstoy at the stage at which he stopped. When 
Augustine points out that there is really much more to the religious 
life than giving oneself gooseflesh over the fact that some thing s , 
strike one as dirty and others do not, it appears as a grave indictment 
against the nineteenth century that it allowed itself to be impressed 
by a teacher whose experience was limited to only a small part of 
Augustine’s spiritual progress. 

, ? Pelagian controversy came later and occupied him longer, 
e agius, a monk, and Celestius, a pious layman, came forward with 
propositions that struck at the bases of the Augustinian conception 
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man’s 1 wil/is free, and that he can use it to become virtuous and be 
rewarded by God. This is a superficially attractive proposition, and 
ts orophets laid it down because the moral stagnation of Rome made 
hem feel that virtue must be preached anew. But it has the dis¬ 
advantage of lacking, even from the least orthodox point of view, full 
correspondence with reality. If we examine ourselves carefully we 
canXlaim to have free will. We exercise what looks like a free 
faculty of choice, but the way we exercise that faculty depends on 
o “innate qualities and our environment, and these a ways bind us 
in some way or another to the neuroses which compel us to choose 
death rather than life. We cannot break this compulsion by the mde- 
pendent efforts of our minds, for they cannot function effectively 
unless they learn to depend on tradition. Augustine s view that we 
are full of original sin, that we do not enjoy the free use of our wills, 
and must link ourselves to the eternal if we are to be saved is at least 
a symbolic interpretation of something that the most secular-minded 
must allow to be true. Since the triumph of Pelagianism would have 
meant not only the establishment of an inexact psychological state¬ 
ment but the limitation of Christianity to a narrow Puritanism, it is 
as* well that Augustine was at hand to fight it. His lack of ethical 
- interests made him, perhaps, not such a deadly opponent as he might 
have been if he could have fought Pelagius and Celestius nearer their 
own ground. But the intellectual problems involved were delightful 
to him, though sometimes they baffled him. 

For instance, what was the origin of the soul? It was necessary to 
know for certain. For if the soul of each infant is generated by the 
souls of its parents as its body is generated by their bodies, then it 
inherits its spiritual as well as its physical attributes from Adam, 
and it is natural enough that it should inherit the sinfulness brought 
about in him by the Fall. But if the soul of each infant is newly 
created by God, then where does its sinfulness come from, since God 
could not possibly create evil? Augustine was obliged to confess that 
he did not know. But he told two bishops who asked him that 
perhaps Jerome knew, and that they had better write to him and find 
out. It says much for the older man that he and Augustine were 
again on friendly terms. Later on, Augustine himself wrote Jerome 
a long letter asking him to confirm his belief in “that most firm and 
well-grounded article in the faith of the Church of Christ," that new- 
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born children can be delivered from perdition only by baptism. But 
Jerome sent no very satisfactory answer. He replied courteously to 
the bishops. With the exquisite capacity of compression which come? 
of long and disciplined use of the pen he set down the various theories y 
regarding the origin of the soul, but could go no further. He manages 
just one flick of the pitchfork and flourish of the forked tail to show 
that the old imp in him is not dead yet. The bishops, lie says, had 
better apply to “that holy man and learned Bishop Augustine, who 
will be able to expound you his opinion, or rather, I should say, my : 
own opinion stated in his words/' More than that lie could not do, 
There had been a time of late when he had been so miserable that he 
had forgotten his own name, and had kept silent, knowing it a time 
for tears. He had been forced to lay his studies on one side till his 
eyes were less constantly dimmed with weeping. For he was an old - 
man, over seventy, and he could not bear such ill news as the Sack ■ 
of Rome by the Goths. n 

No man had cursed Rome more roundly than Jerome, but no man 
had been more aware of it. The hard brightness of its street-scenes, 
and the tumult of its human babble and its traffic noises, assault the 
senses from his page. Such intense consciousness is usually the effect 
of love: and though it is sometimes the effect of hate, such hate is not: 
very far from love. Whether he loved or hated the place, it had been 
his home for many years, and now it was gone. To tell him how 
completely it had gone, men and women whom he had known as rich * 
and powerful passed hungry and footsore by the gates of his mon¬ 
astery at Bethlehem, content to beg if they might find safety in the ; 
sacred places of the Holy Land. But he did not believe safety was to 
be found any more upon earth. It had died at the heart. After Rome 
had fallen, had not the Arab tribes seethed in rebellion across the 
desert so that he and his brothers and sisters in God had trembled for 
their lives? He knew much more than an old man's terror at these 
mishaps. For he too had believed in the creation of an invisible world, 
though almost certainly he had not believed that it could be achieved, 
all at once by one excited man. He had seen it being created touch i 
by touch, not by successive generations of men, who would correct 
each other savagely if need be and error crept in, but who would 
persevere in the great task with perfect loyalty, age in, age out 
But they could not do that if they were fighting for their lives with 
Goths and Arabs. And if they could not, what would be the good of 
their lives? They would die like beasts, not knowing their own nature 
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C u AlA nnf answer Augustine’s letter to him about the 
“ nor y« I».er one on .he raying in the Epistle 
SaM that "whoever shall keen the " hole law and yet offend 
f^J tl he is guilty of all." For the years M no. take from hmt 

te E ‘° I Xe at n«s S affated 0 Augustine eery differently He was not 
appal ed by it. In his sermons he made a shrewd guess that .t was not 
SS m immediate catastrophe as might be supposed, and that the 
"f “ tion he addressed need fear no immethate alteration m then 
S Ld this was indeed the case. But had Alnca lain under an 
immediate menat, he would ha,e ban reluttan, to admit it, for the 
had filled him with a passionate esaltation He was as happy 
when he heard of the Sack of Rome as he was when his mother no 
Wer wanted to be buried by the side of his father To commemorate 
£s emotion he turned aside and wrote, ostensibly to answer the 
charge that Rome had fallen because the gods were aiigered at the 
apostasy of their people towards Christianity, a book called The City 
JGod, and though he took many years-probably thirtecn-to write 
it there is the same intense glee inscribed on the last pages as on the 
first That glee is not to be dismissed as malignant, though that it 
certainly is in part. It is also one sign of the vigour of a conflict which 
engendered enough dynamic power to make The City of God a work 
of genius. For that it certainly is, though it is also a shocking and 
barbarous book. A student is reported as having said of it that "this 
is not a book, it is journalism; whenever St Augustine had nothing 
else to do, he sat down and wrote a bit of it”; and if he erred in too 
roseate a conception of the journalist’s life, he conveyed correctly 
enough the sense of extreme incoherence which baffles and even 
disgusts the ordinary reader of this book. The disgust arises, perhaps, 
because there is here more than the formlessness which was imposed 
on Augustine by overwork and liability to interruption. There is also 
the disorder which comes from abandonment to a base passion. 
Though Augustine was a saint and a genius and a most lovable child 
of earth, he was often not a gentleman, and he is never less gentle¬ 
manly than in his jeers at the plight of the Romans and his ill- 
natured allegations that all their virtues were really vices. Elsewhere 
in one of his letters Augustine lets fly an accusation at the pagan 
world which touches the spot of its rottenness. “1 hese learned men, 
he called the philosophers, "whose ideal of a republic or a common¬ 
wealth in this world was rather investigated or described by them in 
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private discussions, than established and realized by them in public 
measures/' But in The City of God little enough of the criticism of 
the pagan world is on such high ground. There is a wholesale re¬ 
jection of all the treasures of art and science, of law and organization 
that Greece and Rome had laid up for humanity; it is like seeing a 
giant child wrecking a museum. There are innumerable cheap jokes 
against polytheism, flushed and interested researches into obscene 
rites, and ungracious attacks on the Platonists. 

Yet tangled up with these is wisdom, and more than wisdom. 
There is a sudden magnificent attack on Imperialism. He sees and 
presents in perfectly ordered paragraphs—though these are scattered 
far apart in irrelevancies—the psychological advantages that small 
States enjoy compared with great Empires. The conquering spirit 
that had made Rome cross the seas to Africa is destroyed in a blaze 
of fiery criticism. It was loutish stupidity. It had not the dignity ot 
evil pride, it was more mockable than that, it had defeated its own 
ends, and had led straight to ruin and this sweet Sack of Rome, Such 
States as do these things, being without justice, are loathly things, 
mere robber bands; and in a State without God there can be no justice, 
for justice and all such things come of God. Yet the State cannot be 
wholly of God, because it is caught in the coarse foul mesh of material 
reality. Yet it must be. For without States there could be no kings 
and emperors, and kings and emperors can do what no common man 
can do to punish the heretics and schismatics that lay villainous hands 
on the faith of the Church of Christ. He flags, he rambles, he reverts 
to his unfortunate wistful obsession about the means of generation 
that would have been possible had man's constitution been ever so 
little different. But his genius restores him. He sees again a vision 
such as he and his mother saw when they leaned from the window, 
a little time before she died, having accomplished all that she could 
do for him. It was a vision that showed history as the mass movement 
of predestination, as the organization in grace of those whom God has 
chosen not for their merits but out of His goodness, to enjoy not war 
but peace, not sin but beatitude. 

“Accordingly, two cities have been formed by two loves: the 
earthly by the love of self, even to the contempt of God; the heavenly 
by the love of God, even to the contempt of self. The first glories in 
tself, the second in the Lord. The first seeks glory from men, but the 
reatest glory of the second is God, the witness of conscience. The 
ne lifts up its head in its own glory; the other says to its God, 
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‘Thou art my glory and the lifter up of mine head ’ In the one, the 
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latter oDey g, D ersons of its rulers; the other says to its 

GoflTnbve Thee, 0 Lord, my strength Therefore * he ™. m “ 
of the first city follow either the goods of the body or mrnd or both, 
^£2 have known God glorified Htm no. as God, ne .her 
were they thankful but became vain m their imagination, and their 
Sish heart was darkened, professing themselves to be wise. But in 
Z other city there is no human wisdom, but only godliness, which 
ots due wship to the true God and looks for its rewards hi the 
society of saints, of holy angels, as well as holy men, that God may 
be all in all.” 


VII 

It midit seem that the victory was wholly with Monnica and the 
Church. Yet it was hot so. In the forty-four years of life that followed 

Augustine’s conversion he never for one minute ceased to be the loyal 
servant of Christianity and the active enemy of paganism; but the 
nature of man is so constituted that it can contrive the extremest 
treacheries without itself knowing what it has done. We must suspect 
a profound and subtle form of such treachery when we notice the 
change that passed over Augustine’s character after middle life. He 
retained the curious quality which made him lovable in spite of his 
complete egotism. That one can see from his friends’ letters. But in 
other respects he knew a complete reversal of his previous tendencies. 
When he tells the fussy enquirer, Publicola, that “as to killing others 
in order to defend one’s own life, I do not approve of this, unless one 
happen to be a soldier or public functionary, acting not for oneself, 
but in defence of others or of the city in which one resides, if one act 
according to a lawfully given commission and in a manner becoming 
that office,” we may smile at the brisk official tone, and may mark 
what seven years of the priesthood have done to the scholar who in 
youth was sealed and dumb with individualism. We must laugh aloud 
when, fourteen years later, he writes in a letter discussing the evils 
of demon-worship: “Apuleius, though bom in a place of some note, 
and a man of superior education and great eloquence, never succeeded, 
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with all his magical arts, in reaching, I do not say the supreme now* 
but even any subordinate office as a magistrate in the Emnirp" 
It is true that this sentence has some justification, considering 
Apuleius worldly ambitions, but the old Augustine would sureV 
have reflected that if the demons had given Apuleius his genius that 
might be reckoned as supreme power. The mind of the new Augustine 
seems to have taken an official turn; and letter after letter treatise 
after treatise, shows that it had. He had become a conservative 
He stood by the organization, he felt under an obligation to make it 
work. The importance of making it work outweighed the importance 
of making his own psychical organization work. So he became 
hurried, impatient, high-handed. He became, in fact, Patricius. 

Year by year he gradually transferred his allegiance to the ideals 
of his father, which had been associated with the State, adherence to 
Rome, and the cultivation of a robust antithesis to the Christian ideal ' 
of meekness and passivity, while he apparently continued to serve the 
ideals of his mother, which had centred round the Catholic Church; 
and how he did it can best be illustrated by his relations to the 
Donatists. These were schismatics who already had a long history 
behind them. When Diocletian was persecuting the Christians in 
305, the magistrates were obliged to demand that the Christian clergy 
should surrender their sacred scriptures for destruction. The clergy 
that refused were slain. But Mensurius the Bishop of Carthage 
thought of a neat evasion, and he and his archdeacon Cecilian - 
presented the magistrate with a selection of heretical writings. Thus 
they gained safety for themselves and their congregations; but 
several years afterwards, when Mensurius died and Cecilian was made 
bishop in his place, a number of Numidian bishops objected on the 
ground that the two had really handed over the sacred scriptures, 
and that Cecilian was therefore a “traditor”; and that this made it 
impossible that he should be consecrated a bishop, since only sacra¬ 
ments administered by a righteous priest were valid. This contention, 
after being debated in many courts, was quashed. It had the sole 
merit that it might have done something towards raising the character 
of the priesthood; otherwise there was little to be said for it. The 
evidence in the particular case debated was weak; and the underlying 
principle was illogical, since the real dispenser of the sacraments must 
>e Christ, and it is inconceivable that a relationship decreed by Him 
.an break down through the personality of the mediator. Moreover, 
t destroyed the continuity of the Church as an imaginative concep- 
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to hp renlaced by a wild and uncomforting fantasy. One might 
would lose their capacity to appreciate art il 
£e StisJof one generation failed to attain a certain standard of 

nroficiency. Bui » orst o£ a " vrere ,h ' ° f '■f **“?• 

&ian conununicants obviously could not suffer themselves to be 
deprived of the means of grace, and if they were liable to suspect tto 
Sis was happening on account of the behaviour of their priests, the 

Church would have become a bear-garden. 

It indicates the misery of Africa that such a poor and unattractive 
schism should have gained a whole army of adherents Its original 
Ljwer is said to have lain in the circumstance that though Mensurms 
Ld Cecilian had not handed over the sacred scriptures, a great many 
other ecclesiastics had, and were eager to avert suspicion by accusing 
other people of their fault. But its later strength was drawn from the 
poverty of the land. There were a vast number of Africans who were 
submerged in suffering by their economic conditions, and who con¬ 
sequently needed a religion that glorified suffering. This they had 
found in the Catholic Church when it was a persecuted religion; but 
they found it there no longer now that the Catholic Church was the 
triumphant ally of the Roman Empire. Many such people joined the 
Donatists for no other reason than to find themselves again in a 
harassed minority, and Augustine’s writings suggest that the Church 
itself had been partly to blame for this by its emphasis on the 
cult of the martyrs. These schismatics were joined by a number of 
desperate people, who formed bands called Circwncelliones. Scholar¬ 
ship handsomely offers us the choice of translating this word as 
either “the chaste ones” or “those who hang round the huts.” They 
were, in any case, hungry African nationalists who hated the Roman 
power which had let them be born into this ruin, and considered 
themselves justified in robbing and murdering the oppressing 
rlasspc The Donatists had no relish for these allies, and tried to cast 
them off. In 340 the Numidian Donatist bishops had appealed to the 
Roman military governor to send troops against the local Circum- 
celliones, and after the pitched battle outside Octava that followed 
they would not permit the bodies of the rebels to be buried in the 
basilicas. But the forces drawing them together were strong. Two 
commissioners, Paul and Macarius, were sent from Rome to bring the 
schismatics back to the parent church, and they made themselves as 
well loved in Africa as Cromwell in Ireland. A silence fell; but it was 
the sign of sullen fear, not death. The country was still hungry and 
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governed by aliens. Then Julian the Apostate came, and ordered the 
restitution of the churches to the Donatists. They came back like a 
pack of wolves for their revenge. But after three years he was gone, 
and the Catholics were taking revenge for that revenge. Imperial 
edict beat down the Donatists, while the misery of the country 
brought them more and more recruits. When Augustine came back 
from his sojourn in Italy there were Donatists in almost every Afri¬ 
can town, and in many places, including Hippo, they outnumbered 
the Catholics. 

There could be no satisfactory method of dealing with Donatism. 
It raised problems of which no solution has ever been found; for there 
can be little doubt that the prime causes of the movement were 
economic. There is room for debating how far and how drastically it 
was necessary to deal with it. The opinion that sacraments were valid 
only if administered by righteous priests was unsound, but so little 
offensive that St Cyprian had held it till the day he died; and in all 
other respects the Donatists were rigidly orthodox. They were, there- 
fore, disseminating no very dangerous poison in the public mind, and 
one would have thought that Augustine and his friends could easily 
have preached down their single and obvious error. But once a Church 
acquires property, and takes over administrative duties from the State 
to the extent to which Christianity had done during the fourth 
century, schism becomes not only a difference of opinion about 
ecclesiastical organization but an attempt at malversation. It is as 
little a matter for tolerance as an attempt of certain shareholders in 
a company to take out their capital and seize part of the company’s 
plant. Nor could tolerance have been stretched far enough to excuse 
all the doings of the Donatists. One cannot believe all the accusations 
brought against them by their opponents. Augustine’s tales of their 
immorality are the same sort of thing he told about the Manichaeans, 
and the evidence of his contemporaries goes to show that in this he 
was unjust. In reading patristic literature one’s incredulity is con¬ 
stantly aroused by the frequency with which persons holding 
unsound doctrines are also guilty of the grossest misdemeanours, 
often of kinds that one would think most incompatible with strong 
religious interests. Other accusations against the Donatists are fri¬ 
volous. Augustine’s famous story of the Donatist baker at Hippo, 
who would not bake bread for Catholics, proves on examination to 
have taken place forty years before he wrote, during the terrorist 
period under Julian the Apostate. The Donatists’ desire to avoid social 
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intercourse with their enemies was such as the world has since seen 
mutually displayed by Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants, 
Anglicans and Nonconformists; so it cannot be taken as proof of 
exceptional naughtiness. But there can be no denying that many of 
them thieved, burned churches, beat people with clubs, threw vitriol 
over bishops, and murdered their opponents; and the standard of 
civil order was so low that they could do these things with impunity. 

Augustine’s treatment of Donatism was therefore determined, and 
not very pleasantly determined, by two essential facts: that the 
Church could not exercise tolerance towards it, and had to perform 
the duty of suppressing its offences against order. What is significant 
is the spirit in which he carried out this treatment. It was in no way 
different from the spirit in which his father, or any other good Roman 
citizen, would have waged war against rebels who had risen against 
the Empire. The extent to which Augustine had changed since his 
youth can be measured by the contempt he pours on Donatism 
because it was purely African. In the early days of his return to 
Thagaste he had formidably rebuked a pagan scholar of Madaura who 
had reproached the Christian Church with provinciality and had 
jeered at the Punic names of some of the martyrs. Later he himself 
jeered at the Donatists, because their church, which had for head¬ 
quarters in Rome only an insalubrious cave presided over by an 
obscure bishop, had neither the majesty nor the magnitude of his 
own church, which was coincident with the Empire. He begged the 
question at issue as Imperialists do when they deal with rebels: he 
treated it as a crime in his opponents that they resisted his authority, 
and ignored the arguments by which they tried to prove that author¬ 
ity lay not in him but in themselves. He was growing to find the 
arguments of others as negligible as people do when they can back 
up their own by force, for he had the ear of the Court, which was now 
at Ravenna, and could inspire the promulgation and enforcement of 
edicts providing for the imprisonment, expropriation, physical 
chastisement, and exile of all heretics and schismatics. Like a bluff old 
soldier, inured to the rough justice of campaigns, he recommends 
the application of this medicine to the lawless and the law-abiding 
alike. "As to those who had not, indeed, a boldness leading to acts 
of violence, but were pressed down by a kind of inveterate sluggish¬ 
ness of mind, and would say to us, ‘What you affirm is true, nothing 
can be said against it, but it is hard for us to cast away what the tradi¬ 
tion of our fathers has handed down to us/ why should not such 
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persons be shaken up in a beneficial way by a law bringing upon 
them inconvenience in worldly things, in order that they might rise 
from their lethargic sleep and awake to the salvation which is to be 
found in the unity of the Church? ” He was indifferent to the 
effects of the persecutions he was thus initiating, not because he was 
cruel, but because his imagination had completely disappeared, as it 
sometimes does in men of action. The extremists among the schisma¬ 
tics were passing through an epidemic of suicidal mania which bears 
heartrending witness to their misery. They did not care how they 
died so long as they died. They insulted judges so that they should 
inflict the death penalty, and waylaid travellers whom they forced to 
kill them, threatening them with death if they did not. Those who 
died thus at the hands of others hoped for a martyr’s crown; but 
others were amply content merely with death, and drowned them¬ 
selves, threw themselves over cliffs, or set themselves alight. To these 
unhappy creatures Augustine addressed priggish rebukes, or was 
mildly facetious at their expense. To a Donatist priest, who, to avoid 
arrest and forced conformity, first threw himself down a well, and 
then, when he was arrested and put on a horse to be taken before 
the authorities, flung himself down on the ground and inflicted grave 
injuries on himself, Augustine wrote a brisk and cheerful letter 
beginning, “If you could see the sorrow of my heart and my concern 
for your salvation, you would perhaps take pity on your own 
soul.. ” 

With the Conference of Carthage in 411, which was the reward 
of Augustine’s efforts, and brought together the beaten Donatist 
bishops to go through a travesty of reconciliation with the Church, 
he rejoiced as one cannot imagine a trained philosopher rejoicing at 
an intellectual assent extorted by force. Nor did he show doubt later, 
when his firm way with schismatics brought blackness into a situa¬ 
tion dark enough already. Heraclian, the Governor of Africa, who 
had rebuffed a part Gothic, part Roman, rebel expedition which had 
sailed from Italy in 410, himself became a rebel, and in 413 took a 
fleet to the Tiber. He was routed, and was beheaded at Carthage; and 
again unhappy Africa was subjected to the miseries that attend the 
suppression of a revolt. Count Marinus was sent to discover and pass 
judgement on all Heraclian’s supporters, and his commission gave 
endless opportunities to the informer who wanted to satisfy a judge. 
So the Donatists denounced two brothers who were both State offi¬ 
cials and had been active in the enforcement of the Imperial decrees 
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against schismatics. One had been President of the Conference at 
Carthage. Though they were innocent of any share in the revolt, they 
were suddenly executed. There is a letter from Augustine to the 
official whom he believed to be responsible which is an outburst of 
rage like a thunderstorm: like one of those outbursts for which his 
father was famous in Thagaste. But he shows no sign of recognizing 
that perhaps a Capitoline type of tragedy follows from a Capitoline 
policy of oppression. It might be said that in that lack of recognition 
he was of his time, and therefore no blame attaches to him. But that 
is not true. He had come from Italy with other views, which per¬ 
mitted his first letters on the Donatists to be kindly and tolerant; 
and they were still held by others. “Reflect,” Nectarius writes to him, 
“reflect on the appearance presented by a town from which men 
doomed to torture are dragged forth; think of the lamentations of 
mothers and wives, of sons and fathers; think of the shame felt by 
those who may return, set at liberty, indeed, but having undergone 
the torture; think what sorrow and groaning the sight of their 
wounds and scars must renew. And when you have pondered all these 
things, first think of God, and then think of your good name among 
men.” 

There was nothing but violence in his life in the visible world, even 
when he turned from baiting heretics and schismatics. The church 
at Hippo was very different from the quiet church to which Monnica 
and Ambrose had led him. What it was may be judged from the 
curious letters that passed after Melania and Pinian had visited him. 
Melania was the heiress of one of the wealthiest families in Rome, 
and when the Vandals had drawn near she and her husband Pinian 
and her mother Albina had started on travels which eventually led 
them to their African estate, which was near Thagaste. They were 
enormously rich. It is said that they owned estates not only in Rome, 
Africa, and in several parts of Italy, but also in Sicily, France, Spain, 
and Great Britain. They were also very pious, and made such gifts to 
the Church that they ultimately beggared themselves. They became 
very friendly with the Bishop of Thagaste, who was Augustine s old 
friend Alypius; and when Augustine wrote to them excusing him¬ 
self from visiting them on the grounds of his bad health, the severity 
of the winter, and the fretful exigency of his congregation, they per 
suaded Alypius to take them to Hippo. But when a visit to the 
basilica was proposed, Pinian, as a precaution against the peril of 
involuntary priesthood, made Augustine promise not to ordain hint 
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even if the congregation demanded it. It is relevant to not 
Augustine, though himself a victim of compulsory ordinatioi 
come in a very few years to apply it himself; there exists 
sinister letter in which he bids one Castorius try to like b 
bishop, since that is certainly what he is going to be. 

Pinian’s precaution was, however, of no avail. The congre 
immediately recognized the wealthy and pious visitors, and si 
to Augustine that he must forcibly ordain Pinian as presbyte 
when Augustine told them of his promise they were damped or 
a minute, and suggested that he should either break it, or evad 
arranging for another bishop to perform the ordination. Mear 
Melania and Pinian fled in terror into a recess in the choir. Aug 
flatly refused to do the mob’s bidding, saying that if they insis 
himself would cease to be the bishop, and then a riot broke < 
was so severe that, as Augustine admits, he was alarmed for the 
of the buildings, and dared not take Aiypius through the c 
because they were shouting insults at him for having forestalled 
and secured the rich man for his own congregation, and seemed 
to attack him. While Augustine stood facing this disorder and 
dering what to do, Pinian sent a monk to tell him that he wan 
swear to the people that if he were ordained he would at once 
Africa. But Augustine saw that this would only make the < 
more dangerous, and while he was pondering what to do he ra 
another message from Pinian, who, alarmed by the increasing tu 
offered to withdraw this defiant oath and make the more concil 
promise that he would consent to settle down in Hippo, provic 
were not forcibly ordained. Augustine went to discuss this offei 
Aiypius, but he, doubtless remembering the occasion in his ' 
when he was found minding the burglar’s tools, and reflectim 
he would have to face not only Pinian and his wife but his n 
ously forceful mother-in-law Albina, tersely replied, "Please 
<*SK me. 


Augustine then saw nothing for it but to announce this s 
promise to the crowd, who, however, accepted it only wit] 

it l Wd iaT iS0 thatPin 1 ian must ako promise that if he were ord 
It shouid be in their church. Augustine went back and put tl 
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an invasion of barbarians. It must be remembered that these unh 
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people had fled Rome before the Goths, and that rebellious Africa was 
known to be half-hearted in her own defence. But Augustine objected 
to this condition, on the curious ground that the people would regard 
it as a prophecy of evil; and Melania was not allowed to mention the 
possible effects on their healths of the climate, though a Roman 
lady might well have shrunk from permanent residence in North 
Africa. Finally Pinian insisted on including a general clause to 
cover all necessities, but Augustine was right when he warned him 
that the mob would not tolerate it. When the clause was read, such a 
riot broke out that the terrified Pinian eagerly took an oath without 
reservation to become a permanent resident of Hippo and be ordained 
there or nowhere. At this “the people recovered their cheerfulness 
once more,” and after giving thanks to God, demanded that the oath 
should be properly signed and witnessed. Pinian gave his signature, 
and when Alypius and Augustine were urged to witness it, “not by 
the voices of the crowd, but by faithful men of good report as their 
representatives,” Augustine was willing to do so. But Melania sternly 
forbade him to put his episcopal signature to such a discreditable 
document. From her gesture we can see how profoundly shocked the 
Roman visitors were by those African disorders; and it is character¬ 
istic of Augustine that he records the rebuke without realizing its 
significance. Once the oath was recorded, the people let the party 
leave the church, and by the next day all three visitors had fled back 
to Thagaste. Once there, Pinian and Melania did not hesitate to 
declare that there could be no question of keeping an oath extorted in 
such circumstances, and to make the most definite allegations that 
not only had the congregation of Hippo shown unpardonable cupid¬ 
ity in attempting to kidnap a wealthy stranger, but that Augustine 
had acted as their accomplice. 

Of the full force of this accusation Augustine must be acquitted. 
He had not wanted the Romans to come to Hippo; his invitation to 
them had been so lukewarm that it might have been taken as a hint 
that they should stay away. But he was guilty of a great deal. Even 
Alypius, lifelong slave as he had been to his admiration for Augus¬ 
tine, felt that this time his idol had gone too far, and when he got 
home he sat down and wrote a stinging complaint against the threats 
and insults to which he had been subjected at Hippo, and the black¬ 
mailing of Pinian. How much justice was on his side can be judged 
from Augustine’s bland and unscrupulous replies to Alypius' and 
Albina's remonstrances. He makes no apology for the shocking 
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manners and morals of his flock, nor for his own failure to have t 
under control, and mentions with an air of satisfaction that 
one of the monks from his own monastery took part in the riot 
minimizes their offences. “Even if there were mixed in the ci 
some who are paupers or beggars, and even if they did hel 
increase the clamour, and were actuated by the hope of some reli 
their wants out of your honourable affluence, even this is not, ii 
opinion, base covetousness.” And as for the oath: “Tell me, I bes 
you, what hardship deserving the name of exile, or transportatio 
banishment, is involved in his promise to live in Hippo?” So mis 
general defend his beloved legionaries. They may sometimes 4 
Cam round the camp-fire and try their hand at a bit of looting 
bonneting civilians, but that only shows their high spirits. Wit 
altogether pagan verbalism he insists that Pinian must keep his c 
since an oath is an oath however it was extorted. To give his vie 
Christian appearance he makes perfunctory allusions to the S 
tures, but he speaks much more of the etiquette of the battlefiel, 
Regulus and his oath to the Carthaginians, and of the Roman cer 
who refused to inscribe on the roll the names of the senators who 
committed perjury even though they were compelled to it by 
fear of death. Had not this bluff and jolly buccaneer been a priest 

tapfeed eVer ^ gUeSSed fr ° m A<>Se lett6rS that he had e ve n 1 

Augustine wrote as one who can think only in terms of Roi 
mder; but as the proceedings at Hippo show, he lacked its substa 
fts congregation had the licence but not the discipline of soldi 
What dangers were latent in the situation can be guessed from 
fetter which he wrote to Count Boniface in 417. This is a very 1 
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both the Emperor Honorius and his dominating sister Placidia were 
devout. Boniface would therefore be moved by temperament, affec¬ 
tion, and ambition to accept the orthodox Catholic policy. But it is 
evident that Augustine’s letter was an attempt to allay doubts which 
were vexing Boniface as an official. It was not quite as certain as 
might have been wished that the persecution of the Donatists was 
producing unity rather than disunity: that Augustine’s use of the 
Roman formula was not, considering the special African circum¬ 
stances, an ultimate injury to Rome. There was to be nothing so 
simple, in this most complicated man, as a final victory for Patricius. 


VIII 

Rome needed no further enemies. She had enough. In 416 Wallia the 
Goth sent a fleet to attack Africa. It was shattered by storms near 
Gibraltar, and though he had to make peace thereafter to get food for 
his starving army, and become an ally of Rome in her war with 
Spain against the Vandals, this was no true victory for the Empire. 
It registered no recovery of health. About the edges of tortured 
Africa tribesmen eroded civilization by their incessant raids. During 
the next few years the Empire failed at the heart as well. The weak 
Honorius suddenly turned in hatred against his sister Placidia, and 
Old Rome stood by him, while all the new barbarian allies on whom 
the dying Empire had come to depend stood by her. There followed 
after this a quarrel between Boniface and a general called Castinus. 
It has been conjectured that the reason for this was that Boniface had 
been put forward as commander-in-chief by Placidia, and that Cas¬ 
tinus was the candidate preferred by Honorius. In any case, Boniface 
was an unhappy and disillusioned man. His beloved wife had died in 
418, and he had been so stricken by grief that he would have resigned 
liis military career and become a monk, had not this intention so 
shocked and alarmed Augustine that he travelled all the way from 
Hippo to Boniface’s camp in southern Numidia in order to dissuade 
him. We see the official trend of Augustine’s mind in his own descrip¬ 
tion of this interview; it appeared to him Boniface’s plain duty to 
abandon his desire to go into seclusion and cultivate the spirit when 
he had the opportunity of maintaining the peace and unity of Roman 
Africa in the Imperial service. But now Boniface found difficulty in 
going on with his \frork, since he lost his bid for the command of the 
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forces, though he had made an attempt to consolidate his po: 
among the allies by marrying a barbarian princess, who had 
hastily converted from Arianism to Catholicism before the cerei 
could take place. He had to retire to Africa, whence he watched 
some satisfaction the defeat of Castinus in Spain, and set up 
pro-Placidian governor. He sent all his revenues not to Honoriu 
to Placidia, who was an exile at Constantinople, and waited his t 
In 423 Honorius died, but his time did not come. To keep PI; 
and her children out of power, Castinus, who had still comma 
the forces, put on the vacant throne a State official named John 
then he revived his feud with Boniface. All available forces were 
against him to Africa. But Placidia’s son, Valentinian, dethroned 
and replaced Castinus by a general called Felix. But still the turn 
not come for Boniface. There was some silly court intrigue, and 
face was shabbily rewarded for his loyalty to Placidia, and, still w 
knew that Felix had conceived a grudge against him. There can 1 
exaggerating the plight of Boniface, who had waited so long for' 
to be restored in Italy, and then found that it was no order; whc 
hoped to be a firm administrator supported by a strong ce 
government, and who found himself in a noose at the end c 
immensely long coil of rope. When Felix recalled him to Italy ir 
he refused to go, and stood forward frankly as a rebel. Gildo 
Heraclian had already shown how inevitable it was for any 
spirited man to feel that Africa must cut the now unnatural tie 
decaying Rome. 


Ihe first expeditionary force sent over by Felix, Boniface defi 
easily. But the second, which was composed largely of Gothic 
cenanes, and led by a German general, was more formidable. It 
tor fear of it, some historians tell us, that Boniface treacherc 
appealed to the Vandals and let them into Africa: but such histoi 
wrote a century later. Ihe evidence of the one contemporary histc 
who writes m any detail makes it seem more probable that the 1 
dais, who had for long been casting covetous glances at Africa 
had since 419 moved their headquarters to the south of Spain, 
planned an invasion quite independently, and that the contem 
parties m the State had both tried as a last resort to enlist the 
By 4 l 5 the Vandals ^ ma< k a landing : 
AfriS, i^° U8h hlS Wa t then treated as a P art of Spain, and nt 

and T Ugh i° an y S overnor with the most pit. 

and desperate forebodings of a breaking world. ' F 
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To Boniface, at the time of this rupture with Felix, 
a letter which is amazing in its vigour for a man of seventy-six.lt is, 
however not at all a wise letter, and it illustrates painfully two o 
MgSi chief failings in its ill-timed garrulity about sexual 
matters, and in its inability to realize that other people also had 
tragedies and consciences. Augustine begins by expressing regret th 
Boniface should have married a second time, and claims, in the 
blandly unscrupulous tone noticeable in the letters about Mdania 
and Pinian, that he had no moral right to remarry. because he had 
expressed the intention of not doing so m the interview m the sout 
Numidian camp. "When I learned of your second marriage, Augus¬ 
tine writes, in the manner of the worst kind of headmistress, I was, 
I must confess it, struck dumb with amazement”; yet no oath or 
promise had been given. There follows gossip about concubines, 
and an allegation, which no commander of forces would find helpful, 
that many persons were following Boniface because they were 
“desirous of obtaining through this certain advantages which they 
covet, not with a godly desire, but from worldly motives.” It goes on 
to complain that Boniface was not dealing as he should with the 
invasion of Africa by savage tribesmen from the interior (‘ I need 
say nothing more on this subject because your own reflection must 
suggest more than I can put into words”)—and accounts for this by 
a thinly veiled accusation of treachery. These denunciations were for 
long regarded as weighty evidence against Boniface, but they cannot 
be taken seriously by a generation which can remember the speeches 
made during the war in which the lesser sort of public man used to 
account for the Cabinet's failure to do anything about winning the 
war by the hypothesis that it had been bribed by German gold. We 
know little of Boniface beyond his early piety and his grief for his 
dead wife, but we can guess how he or any other able man would 
have felt as he sat trapped between the Imperial Government, the 
Vandals, and the tribesmen, and what a vexation this letter must 
have been to him; particularly as he had already begged Augustine 
with some impatience not to write of matters about which he knew 
nothing. 

But there are certain points in that letter which are significant. 
One is its discourtesy. It is amazing that a bishop could with impun¬ 
ity write a letter to the representative of government in Africa 
covering him with insults and even making slighting references to his 
wife. This was partly due to Augustine's charm. It is not at all irre- 
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levant to his theological system, with its emphasis on salvation 
grace and predestination, that he was one of those people who ne 
deserve forgiveness but always receive it. Monnica he had of 
offended, but she counted nothing against him. We read of 1 
raising the just anger of Jerome, Alypius, Melania, and Pinian,; 
then we read later that they are friends again, though there was 
reconciling tie of blood. But it was partly due to the position of 
Church, which alone spoke with authority in that world of collaps 
institutions. That Augustine took advantage of this position to sh 
indifference to his correspondents’ feelings is not altogether the fa 
of his egotistical temperament. He was following a fashion. The ea 
Christians cultivated aggressiveness as a noble defiance of the paj 
State, an advertisement that they enjoyed heartening knowledge 
the next world and need fear nothing in this. When Cyprian wr 
the letter quoted at the beginning of this book, there was great co 
age in his insolence, for he was addressing the representative of 
power which a few years later cut off his head. But the tide turn 
and the Church became the ally and even the dictator of the St: 
far too quickly for Christians to drop the habit of insolence when 
occasion for it passed. Hence the curious rudeness that broke i 
between Christian correspondents when they happened to dif 
“Thou biddest me take back this lie; cease thou to be a liar thyse 
writes Jerome to Rufinus, and the passage has many parallels 
patristic literature. Hence, too, the harshness of language which 
orthodox used of heretics and schismatics, and hence, since it 
difficult to use harsh language about a man and retain the capacity 
treat him justly, the violence of even those persecutions which w 
initiated with the intention of suppressing violence. What dam: 
this provocative habit had caused can be guessed from one of i 
accusations which Augustine made against Boniface. He had, 
seems, let some of his household lapse from Catholicism into Ari 
ism, and his infant child had been baptized into that heresy. Sii 
he must have longed for national unity more than anything else 
looks very much as if he had come to doubt whether Catholicism v 
an unmixed blessing for Africa, and was inclining towards treati 
the heresies with tolerance. Augustine’s lack of such doubts, his cc 
fortable persistence in the habit of rebuke, and his assumption tl 
the situation could be satisfactorily dealt with by determined offei 
and puritan manners, make him seem by comparison insanely ra 
but there must be remembered the strain which that time laid up 
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gjie imaginative man. There was innate in Augustine the desire that 
rfae world should go up in flames which marks the romantic artist; 
0.nd this had been stimulated by the apprehension of the age, which 
Cyprian describes, that the world itself was on the eve of death. This 
apprehension had itself been inflamed to fever by the chiliastic fan¬ 
tasies of Christianity, its sumptuous visions of the last things and 
their replacement by the divine. 

If Augustine had had full prescience he might, indeed, have awaited 
the future with composure, since, though the old order was ended, 
it; was to be succeeded by a new one which was, century in, century 
out, to be dominated by his spirit. It was not only that all the impor¬ 
tant subsequent manifestations of the religious spirit were to show 
signs of his influence, that his insistence on the unity of the Church 
was to confirm Catholicism as his doctrine of predestination was to 
beget Calvinism. It was also that humanity, and in particular the 
artist, was to think and feel as much as he thought and felt; that a 
great many people have recognized a peculiar fitness in the designa¬ 
tion “the first modem man,” which was bestowed on him by two 
German writers. Augustine took as his subject-matter, with a far ■ 
greater simplicity and definiteness and vigour than any earlier 
Christian writer, a certain complex of ideas which are at the root of 
every primitive religion: the idea that matter, and especially matter 
related to sex, is evil; that man has acquired guilt through his en- 
meshment in matter; that he must atone for this guilt to an angry 
God; and that this atonement must take the form of suffering, and the 
renunciation of easy pleasure. Instead of attempting to expose these 
ideas as unreasonable, or to replace them by others, as nearly all the 
ancient philosophers had done, Augustine accepted them and intellec- 
tnalized them with all the force of his genius. It would be easy to 
prove how closely the modem world has followed in his steps by 
examining the works of its great artists; the Augustinian content of 
Shakespeare alone is impressive. But the point can be more briefly 
proven if it be considered that the unique position of Goethe is due 
very largely to his freedom from Augustinian conceptions; and that 
today, fifteen hundred years after Augustine’s death, after a raking 
attack on the supernatural and a constant search for a rational philo¬ 
sophy lasting several centuries, the greatest artists still restrict them¬ 
selves to his subject-matter. Lawrence tried to investigate the 
complex of ideas and test its validity by exposing himself to its emo¬ 
tional effects, which had long been disregarded in the one-sided dis- 
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